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“Maintenance must have connected this tableting 
machine with a slot machine.” 


Keeping 
Posted 


F. D. A. Investigation 

H. E. W. Secretary Arthur S. Flemming, fulfilling a 
promise he made during his testimony before the 
Senate Subcommittee on Antitrust and Monopoly 
(P. M. A. Bulletin 60-10), announced the appoint- 
ment of a special committee to investigate charges 
made against the Division of Antibiotics and the New 
Drug Division of the Food and Drug Administration. 
Dr. Detley W. Bronk, President of the National 
Academy of Sciences-National Research Council, 
at Secretary Flemming’s request, appointed the com- 
mittee, which is headed by C. Phillip Miller, M.D., 
Professor of Medicine, University of Chicago. Other 
members are: John H. Dingle, M.D., Professor of 
Preventive Medicine, School of Medicine, Western 
Reserve University, Cleveland; Maxwell Finland, 
M.D., Associate Professor of Medicine, Boston City 
Hospital; Colin M. MacLeod, M.D., Professor of Re- 
search Medicine, School of Medicine, University of 
Pennsylvania at Philadelphia; K. F. Meyer, M.D., 
Director Emeritus, George Williams Hooper Foun- 











dation, University of California Medical School, San 
Francisco; John R. Paul, M.D., Professor of Pre- 
ventive Medicine, Yale University School of Medi- 
cine, New Haven; Carl F. Schmidt, M.D., Professor 
of Pharmacology, School of Medicine, University of 
Pennsylvania at Philadelphia; Wesley Spink, M.D., 
Professor of Medicine, University of Minnesota Med- 
ical School, Minneapolis. 

A second investigative body, which Flemming also 
had promised, was appointed to examine charges re- 
flecting on the integrity of employees in specific 
cases, and employee relationships with companies 
they are charged by law with regulating. This is a 
three-man unit and is directed by Charles H. Ken- 
dall, general counsel of the Office of Civil and De- 
fense Mobilization. Charles A. Doan, M.D., Dean of 
the College of Medicine, Ohio State University, and 
William A. Costello, a regional inspector for the 
Internal Revenue Service, and former F. B. I. agent, 
are the other members of the unit. 


Perfumery Course 

A two year evening program in the chemistry and 
compounding of perfumery was announced by 
George A. Tapper, director of the Rutgers Newark 
Extension Center. 

The new program, which will begin this fall, will 
include lectures and laboratory courses in Perfumery 
and Essential Oils during the first year, and lectures 
and laboratory sessions in Advanced Perfumery dur- 
ing the second year. 

For those who can meet the necessary college chem- 
istry requirements, a one semester course in The 
Chemistry of Perfume Materials is scheduled also 
this fall at the Newark Extension Center. 

The first year’s subject in the new perfume series 
covers the various natural perfumery raw materials, 
including their application, identification, origin, and 
availability; as well as synthetic perfume chemicals, 
including their availability, cost, adulteration, and 
contamination. 

The lecture part of the course will be given on Mon- 
day evenings from 6:20 to 8:00, to be followed by 
the laboratory session from 8:10 to 9:50, beginning 
September 19, 1960. 

The Chemistry of Perfume Materials meets on 
Wednesdays from 6:20 to 8:00 p.m., beginning 
September 21st. This subject covers the chemistry 
of essential perfume oils and terpenes, their reactions, 
properties, and synthesis. 

Steffen Arctander, perfumer with International Fla- 
vors and Fragrances, Inc., New York City, instructs 
the Rutgers perfume classes. He is currently on his 
seventh trip to Africa to search out and study essen- 
tial oils for perfumes. His new book on natural per- 
fume materials is expected to be published this fall. 
The second year Advanced Perfumery course con- 
tinues the study of the art of perfumery as related 
to chemistry. This course is especially useful to in- 
dividuals who seek advanced training in the identi- 
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fication, compounding, and manufacture of natural 
and synthetic aromatics. 


Folic Acid Regulations 

A proposed regulation which would require that 
vitamin preparations containing high levels of folic 
acid (more than 0.4 milligram or 400 micrograms 
per daily dose) be sold only on prescription was 
issued by the Food and Drug Administration. 
Although folic acid is not itself harmful, the Food 
and Drug Administration explained, it has been 
known to mask the symptoms of pernicious anemia 
when added in sufficient quantities to the diets of 
persons with this disease, thus interfering with 
proper diagnosis. 

With respect to vitamin preparations containing 
more than 0.4 milligram (or 400 micrograms) of 
folic acid, the proposed regulation provides that: 

1. At the point of manufacture or labeling, the 
change to prescription labeling be accomplished be- 
fore further shipment of such products. 

2. That the orderly relabeling of stocks of such prod- 
ucts already in the channels of distribution proceed 
as promptly as possible. 

3. That products not properly relabeled after a reas- 
onable period of time be subject to regulatory action. 
Except for persons with undiagnosed pernicious 
anemia, folic acid is harmless even at much higher 
levels, FDA said, and addition of the substance to the 
diets of pregnant women is frequently prescribed. 
The Food and Drug Administration said it has no 
evidence that amounts of folic acid up to and in- 
cluding 0.4 milligrams per day produce the masking 
effect on pernicious anemia. FDA therefore proposes 
to extend to March 6, 1961, the application of the 
Food Additives Amendment of 1958 to vitamin prep- 
arations containing not more than 0.4 milligram of 
folic acid. This proposal is based on the consensus of 
the medical authorities FDA has consulted that no 
undue risk to the public health would be involved. 
The authorization to continue to use folic acid at 0.+ 
milligram or less until March 6, 1961, provides man- 
ufacturers the opportunity to submit scientific evi- 
dence of the safety of this substance at specific levels. 
If such evidence is presented, continued over-the- 
counter sale of vitamin preparations containing not 
more than a specified amount of folic acid would be 
permitted. In the absence of such evidence, sale of 
preparations containing any amount of folic acid 
would be permitted only on prescription. 


Syntex Expands 

Syntex Corporation has announced the formation of 
Syntex Laboratories, Inc., to manufacture and mar- 
ket under its own label in the United States new 
steroid specialty products. Prior to this time, specialty 
products developed by Syntex research were avail- 
able under the Syntex label only in Mexico and 
Latin America, while distribution in the United 
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States and other countries was achieved solely 
through other pharmaceutical firms. 

Edmund R. Beckwith, Jr., has joined the Syntex or- 
ganization and has been named president of the new 
subsidiary. Mr. Beckwith was also elected a director 
of Syntex Corporation. 

Syntex Laboratories, Inc. expects to market several 
new steroid products during its first year of opera- 
tion. The parent corporation and its affiliated com- 
panies will continue all of their former activities 
and a cooperative research and marketing venture 
which was recently entered into with Eli Lilly and 
Company is not affected by the formation of Syntex 
Laboratories, Inc. 

Plans for a scientific center in the United States de- 
voted to basic research in nucleic acids and analogous 
compounds were announced for Syntex Laboratories, 
Inc. 

The new research laboratory will be situated in Palo 
Alto, Calif., and is expected to be in full operation 
carly in 1961. It will be Syntex’s first research in- 
stallation in the United States, and an important 
addition to the company’s steroid research activities 
which have been centered in Mexico City for the past 
fifteen years. 

A Board of Scientific Advisors of Syntex has also 
been formed and will be concerned with advising 
an overall research policy throughout the Syntex 
organization. Thus far the members of the board 
are: Dr. Arthur J. Birch, professor of organic chem- 
istry, University of Manchester, England; Dr. Carl 
Djerassi, professor of chemistry, Stanford University, 
California, and a member of the board of directors 
of Syntex Corporation; Dr. Ralph I. Dorfman, direc- 
tor, Worcester Foundation for Experimental Biology 
and Medicine, Shrewsbury, Massachusetts; Dr. 
Joshua Lederberg, professor of genetics, Stanford 
University School of Medicine, California; Dr. How- 
ard J. Ringold, Worcester Foundation for Experi- 
mental Biology and Medicine, Shrewsbury, Massa- 
chusetts, formerly director of research of Syntex, 
S. A.; Dr. Gilbert Stork, professor of chemistry, Co- 
lumbia University, New York, and Dr. Franz Sond- 
heimer, professor of organic chemistry, Weizmann 
Institute of Science, Rehoveth, Israel. 

Initially, the research activities of Syntex’s new lab- 
oratory in California will center on the chemistry of 
nucleic acids and analogous compounds, and _ their 
application to molecular biology and medicine. 

At the outset the scientific staff will consist of four 
specialized groups working in the fields of organic 
chemistry, enzymology, biochemistry and immu- 
nology. The scientific direction of the nucleic re- 
search program will be the responsibility of Drs. Car] 
Djerassi, Joshua Lederberg and Franz Sondheimer. 
Eli Lilly and Company has undertaken to participate 
in the program of the new research laboratory on a 
basis similar to its existing research contract with 
the parent Syntex Corporation. Lilly will share in 
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the research budget of the new laboratory, and its 
own biological research laboratories in Indianapolis 
will be available for further testing of new products 
that may result from the research at the new Syntex 
laboratory. Both companies retain the right to market 
under their own names any pharmaceutical special- 
ties that may ultimately arise from the new research. 
During the 1959-1960 fiscal year, the research budget 
of Syntex Corporation approached 20 per cent of its 
gross sales, a figure larger than any other reported 
in the American pharmaceutical industry. 


Allied Laboratories Vaccines 

Kenneth Valentine, executive vice president of Allied 
Laboratories, Inc., told the New York Society of 
Security Analysts that his company had several new 
human vaccines and drugs which may be ready for 
marketing in a year or so. John L. McKee, president 
of Allied, also told the analysts that foreign expan- 
sion was an area of growth for the firm and added 
his management was actively seeking acquisitions to 
expand its produce line. Vaccines and drugs under 
development included: An iron compound for ane- 
mia, an anti-depressant drug, tranquilizers and some 
asthma and high blood pressure drugs; vaccines in 
various stages of testing and all showing considerable 
promise for measles, the common cold and _ influ- 
enza; a live virus polio vaccine developed by Dr. 
Albert Sabin of the University of Cincinnati, which 
awaits Government license before it can be market- 
ed. Allied is working closely with Dr. Sabin on this 
subject; a new, improved Salk-type polio vaccine. 
Allied Laboratories received permission from the 
Government this week to make a new vaccine called 
Tissuevax, which he said was “more potent, more 
stable and more uniform” than other canine vaccines 
against distemper. The common cold vaccine in de- 
velopment would not conquer all the many viruses 
believed to cause colds, since investigators in the field 
still are unable to isolate and put into one vaccine 
all the cold viruses. Allied and other companies have 
run into a problem on the measle vaccine: failure 
to tame the measles virus sufficiently for its safe use. 
A satisfactory measles vaccine should be marketed 
in 1961. 


Smoking and British Health Service 

“Smoking and medicine are becoming very closely 
related subjects, ‘says the Manufacturing Chemist 
(London). “Smokers who now have to pay 2 pence 
more for a packet of cigarettes can only draw con- 
solation from the fact that they are helping to pay for 
the extra cost of the Health Service; indeed it is esti- 
mated that the whole cost of the Service is now borne 
by the cigarette and tobacco duties.” 


Physician Increase 


The physician population of the United States and its 
possessions increased by some 4,769 in 1959, an in- 
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crease of 660 over the gain reported in 1958, accord- 
ing to the American Medical Association. The in- 
crease of 4,769 results from the licensing of 8,269 
new physicians minus approximately 3,500 who 
died. Of the 8,269 new physicians, 1,626 were for- 
eign-trained. The largest number of first licenses 
issued was 1,121, by New York. Three other states 
issued more than 500 first licenses—California 676, 
Illinois 521, and Pennsylvania 530. The most notable 
increases, compared with 1958, were in Alabama, 
Connecticut, Illinois, New Jersey, Puerto Rico, South 
Carolina, and Tennessee. 


Rhode Island Polio 

Emergency supplies—40,000 doses—of a_ highly 
potent new polio vaccine, were shipped from the 
Merck Sharp & Dohme plant to help combat the cur- 
rent polio epidemic in Rhode Island and its possible 
spread to the bordering states of Connecticut and 
Massachusetts. 

The shipment is part of the first production lot of 
‘Purivax,’ recently cleared for use by the U. S. Public 
Health Service. Additional quantities are being made 
and will be available shortly. 


Drug and Cosmetic TV Billings 

Drugs and remedies and toiletries and toilet goods 
were among the product classifications on network 
television showing substantial increases in the first 
four months of 1960, according to the Television 
Bureau of Advertising. 

Drugs and remedies totalled $29,622,806 for this 
period vs. $24,729,415 for the same period in the 
preceding year; toiletries and toilet goods totalled 
$36,782,777, against $33,845,577. Expenditures of 
the top 15 network company advertisers for April 
1960 included Procter & Gamble, $3.8 million; 
American Home Products, $2.8 million; Lever Broth- 
ers, $2.2 million; Colgate-Palmolive, $2.0 million; 
Sterling Drug, $1.5 million; Gillette, $1.0 million. 
For the same month, expenditures on brands included 
Anacin tablets, $746,461; Dristan, $738,554; Bayer 
Aspirin, $572,197; Colgate Dental Cream $483,679; 
Phillips Milk of Magnesia, $463,577; One-A-Day 
Vitamin tablets, $392,968. 


Acquisitions and Mergers 

The Witco Chemical Company, Inc., has acquired 
the Sonneborn Chemical and Refining Corporation 
and its subsidiaries for 300,000 shares of Witco stock, 
according to an announcement by Robert I. Wish- 
nick, chairman of Witco, and Rudolf G. Sonneborn, 
president of Sonneborn. 

The exchange involved stock valued at $11,700,000, 
based on the price of $39 a share for Witco stock on 
the over-the-counter market. Sonneborn was private- 
ly held. 

Sonneborn had net income of $858,000 on sales of 
$37,478,000 in the fiscal year ended on Jan. 31. It 
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makes white oils, solvents, lubricating oils, petroleum 
sulfonates, petrolatums, building specialties, waxes 
and other petroleum specialties. 

Witco manufactures detergents and detergent chem- 
icals, metallic soaps, paint chemicals, resins for ure- 
thane foam, asphalt, emulsifiers, tar chemicals and 
carbon black. It had net income of $2,028,200 on sales 
of $51,206,600 in 1959. 

Three Sonneborn officials were elected directors of 
Witco. They are Mr. Sonneborn, Gustave Schindler. 
vice president, and Dr. Henry Sonneborn 3d, vice 
president and secretary. Mr. Schindler and Dr. Son- 
neborn also were named to Witco’s executive com- 
mittee. 

The Lehn & Fink Products Corporation is expanding 
its activities in the hair coloring field through the ac- 
quisition of Noreen, Inc., and associated companies 
of Denver, Colo. The transaction would involve about 
$2,500,000, according to trade sources. Edward Plaut. 
president of Lehn & Fink, said cash and stock would 
be given for the business and principal assets of 
Noreen. Noreen, established in 1938, has been owned 
and operated by members of the family of the late 
Dr. Harry L. Baum of Denver. It produces popular- 
price color hair rinses in fourteen shades and also 
manufactures Liqui-Color Hair Rinse and La Viola 
hand cream. Its sales are expected to add in excess of 
$2 million to Lehn & Fink’s volume, which was 
$32,600,000 for 1959. Noreen, which would be oper- 
ated as a division of Lehn & Fink, will continue in 
Denver. Davis W. Moore, chairman of Noreen, is 
expected to become a director of Lehn & Fink. 

The Norwich Pharmacal Company has acquired 
for an undisclosed amount of cash a controlling in- 
terest in Orgahell, N.V., a small fine chemical man- 
ufacturer located at Amsterdam, The Netherlands. 
Production facilities are located at Mijdrecht. The 
acquisition gives Norwich Pharmacal chemical man- 
ufacturing facilities within the common market and 
its first plant in Europe. At the Dutch plant, Norwich 
will manufacture its patented nitrofuran chemicals. 
used for human and veterinary drug products. 
Revlon, Inc., through its affiliated company in 
France, has acquired control of Les Parfums Pierre 
Balmain S.A., Paris. The acquisition gives Revlon 
worldwide rights to manufacture and distribute per- 
fumes and allied cosmetic products under the Bal- 
main name, including domestic distribution rights for 
Balmain perfumes formerly held by the Natone 
Company, Los Angeles. It does not involve other en- 
terprises in the fashion and retailing fields owned 
by Pierre Balmain. In the fall, Revlon will present 
to the U. S. market its new “Intimate” perfume, 
which is produced in France. In addition, Revlon ob- 
tained in 1959 the distribution rights for the United 
States, Canada and the United Kingdom of perfumes 
and fragrances of Parfums Revillon of Paris, includ- 
ing “Carnet de Bal” and “Detchema.” 

The Malmstrom Chemical Corp. of Newark, N. J.. 
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manufacturer of lanolin specialties, has announced 
acquisition of all the assets of N. I. Malmstrom & 
Co. of Brooklyn, N. Y., lanolin refiners and producers 
of lanolin specialties. The move is designed to 
strengthen the company’s position in the lanolin field 
by permitting integr&tion of production, marketing, 
research and development under one management. 
For the present, the N. I. Malmstrom & Co., lanolin 
plant, in Brooklyn, will be continued as a manufac- 
turing unit. However, all office, marketing and re- 
search functions will be centered at the home address, 
259 Parkhurst Street, Newark, N. J. 


Rexall Diversifies Further 

Rexall Drug and Chemical Company has entered in- 
to a major point venture in marketing and produc- 
tion of petrochemicals with El Paso Natural Gas 
Company. This includes plants at Odessa, Texas, for 
production of olefins, polyfins, and chemicals. The 
first plants to be built are scheduled to begin produc- 
tion in early 1962 of ethylene, propylene, conven- 
tional polyethylene, linear polyethylene, and poly- 
propylene. Initial capacity of the olefin plant will be 
in excess of 200 million pounds per year and the com- 
bined capacity of the polyolefin plant will be in 
excess of 150 million pounds per year. 

So the Rexall business continues to diversify in 
fields that were once quite foreign to it. Its expansion 
into the plastics field has brought about production 
of plastic houseware, plastic bottles and containers, 
plastic film for packaging, plastic pipe, valves and 
fittings, and plastic forming machinery. Besides man- 
ufacturing petrochemicals, the company also manu- 
factures fine chemicals, both in this country and in 
England. 


Dome Chemicals Acid Mantle Creme 

Dome Chemicals, Inc., which acquired by Miles 
Laboratories, Inc. in 1959 for $7.5 million cash, was 
founded in 1940. The company so successfully pro- 
moted the concept of acid creams and lotions for 
dermatological use that three tons a day of the Acid 
Mantle Creme are now being turned out. The prep- 
aration became the forerunner of a group of der- 
matologicals, and Dome now produces dermatolog- 
icals that currently account for more than one-third 
of all sales in the field of topical cortisone products. 


Proprietary Names 

The American Pharmaceutical Association has an- 
nounced the publication of Proprietary Names of 
Official Drugs, a 48-page, easy-to-use pamphlet to 
fill the need for an authoritative, handy reference 
source to identify drugs official in the 1960 revisions 
of the USP and NF by their proprietary or other 
trade names. 

Every member of the American Pharmaceutical As- 
sociation will receive by mail a complimentary copy 
of this new comprehensive drug name lexicon. For 
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others, single copies are available at 25 cents per 
copy. 


Wyeth Pediatric Fellowships 

The 20 recipients of the 1960 Wyeth Laboratories 
pediatric residency fellowships were announced by 
Dr. Philip S. Barba, past president of the American 
Academy of Pediatrics and chairman of the fellow- 
ship selection committee. 

The pediatric program, sponsored by the Wyeth 
Fund for Post-graduate Medical Education, provides 
a grant of $4,800 to each physician, thus enabling 
him to spend two years of advanced study in the care 
and treatment of children. 

The recipients, from 16 different states, are the 
third group to benefit from the program established 
in 1958 by the Philadelphia pharmaceutical manu- 
facturing company. 

Selection was made on the basis of interest in pedi- 
atrics, character, able performance of duties, and 
academic competence. The Wyeth fellowship win- 
ners may attend any hospital whose residency is 
accredited by the Residency Review Committee com- 
posed of representatives from the American Board of 
Pediatrics, the American Academy of Pediatrics, and 
the Council on Medical Education and Hospitals of 
the American Medical Association. 

The fellowship committee is composed of five emi- 
nent pediatricians from different sections of the na- 
tion. Dr. Barba, the chairman, is associate dean and 
associate professor of preventive medicine and pedi- 
atrics at the University of Pennsylvania School of 
Medicine. 


Oral Health Grant 

The presentation of a $13,000 grant to the School of 
Chemistry of Rutgers University by the Colgate- 
Palmolive Company’s Oral Health Research Lab- 
oratories has been announced by the Company. 
The gift will be used for basic research in a wide 
range of fields. It was turned over to Dr. Peter A. 
van der Meulen, Director of the School of Chemistry 
of the New Jersey State University, by Dr. William 
J. King, head of the Oral Health Laboratories, and 
Dr. David Gould, Administrator of Grant Research. 
Part of the Colgate-Palmolive Corporate Research 
and Development Department, the Oral Health unit 
is located on the New Brunswick campus of Rutgers 
University and functions in cooperation with the 
State University. 


Wellcome Memorial Fellowship 

The establishment of a Memorial Fellowship honor- 
ing the late Sir Henry S. Wellcome was announced 
jointly by Dr. W. Paul Briggs, Secretary and Exec- 
utive Director of the American Foundation for Phar- 
maceutical Education and by William N. Creasy, 
President of Burroughs Wellcome & Co. (U.S.A.) 
Inc. 
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The purpose of the Memorial Fellowship is to en- 
courage pharmaceutical graduates to pursue graduate 
studies in pharmacy and related areas in preparation 
for careers in research, teaching and industry. An- 
nually, The Board of Grants of the A. F. P. E. will 
select scholars who will hold the award and will be 
identified as a “Fellow of the American Foundation 
for Pharmaceutical Education, Holder of the Henry 
S. Wellcome Memorial Fellowship.” 


Interim Sales and Earnings 

Record world-wide sales and earnings for the first 
half of 1960 were reported by Parke, Davis & Com- 
pany. Net sales for the first six months totaled $99,- 
045.616, while net earnings for the period were 
$15,130,626. These sales for the 1960 first half rep- 
resent a 9.1 per cent increase over the comparable 
1959 period, when sales totaled $90,792,160. Earn- 
ings were up 10.1 per cent from the like 1959 period, 
when they totaled $13,737,388. The company had 
net sales of $45,628,447 and earnings of $5,579,094 
during the second quarter of 1960, while sales and 
earnings during the second three months of 1959 
totaled $45,942,090 and $6,835,400, respectively. 
Parke-Davis previously reported 1960 first quarter 
sales of $53,417,169 and earnings of $9,551,532. 

In the period from December 1, 1959 through May 
31, 1960, the first six months of the current fiscal 
year, consolidated sales of U. S. Vitamin & Pharma- 
ceutical Corporation totaled $7,241,167, a slight in- 
crease over sales of $7,225,915 for the correspond- 
ing period of the previous year. After provision for 
federal income taxes of $802,520, net income for the 
period was $962,979. 

G. D. Searle & Co., reported first half sales of $18,- 
278,553 compared with $17,244,871 in the first half 
of 1959. Sales were at new highs in both halves. 
Second quarter sales of $9,209,908 compared with 
$9,208,524 in the comparable quarter a year ago. 
Earnings for the six-month period were $3,894,154 
compared with $3,703,537 in the first half of 1959. 
Second quarter earnings were $1,956,681 compared 
with $1,986,272 a year ago. 

Baxter Laboratories, Inc., Morton Grove, Ill., record- 
ed the highest quarterly sales and earnings in its 
history in the second quarter of 1960. This was the 
second straight record-breaking quarter for the phar- 
maceutical firm to enable Baxter also to enjoy the 
highest first-half sales and earnings in its history. 
Estimated earnings in dollars for the second quar- 
ter of 1960 are $626,000, or about 55 per cent more 
than the $402,000 of 1959. This brought total six 
months earnings to $1,240,000, compared with $825.- 
000 in 1959 for an increase of 50 per cent. Second 
quarter sales are estimated at $8,871,000, compared 
with $6,808,000 in the same period of 1959 for a 
30 per cent increase. Estimated sales for the first six 
months of 1960 are $17,500,000, which represents a 
26 per cent increase over the $13,817,000 of 1959. 
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CONSUMER BUYING TRENDS 


IN TOILETRIES 


; ‘Atak 
ON INST HT 
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BY JAM ES Oo. PECKHAM EXECUTIVE VICE-PRESIDENT, A. C. NIELSEN COMPANY 


Mi y remarks are divided into two parts. The first 
part covering today’s consumer buying trends, being 
derived largely from Nielsen Drug and Food Index 
data, is just about as factual as I can make it. Later, 
when I cross over to the other side of the platform and 
peer into T.G.A.’s crystal ball, I shall be crystal gaz- 
ing, pure and simple. You can apply this in terms of 
your own business, bearing in mind that it is p-r-o- 
f-i-t-s and not p-r-o-p-h-e-t-s that foretell the future. 

Let’s start our factual examination by looking at 
consumer buying trends of all commodities in various 
types of outlets of importance to us in the distribution 
of toiletry products. By the term “all commodities” 
we mean total sales of everything sold in the store. 
Table 1 gives us these all-commodity consumer buy- 
ing trends over a five-year period from 1954 to 1959. 

It may surprise some of you that all-commodity 
consumer buying trends through drug stores have 
actually advanced more rapidly than through food 
stores during the past five years, with consumer buy- 
ing up 45 and 32 per cent, respectively. Furthermore, 
this has been true each and every year except 1958. 
Increased consumer buying of pharmaceuticals is an 
important factor in the strong drug store trend, of 
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TABLE 1 


CONSUMER BUYING TRENDS 
All Commodities 
*Presented at the annual convention of the Toilet Goods Association, 
June 1960. 
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CONSUMER DISPOSABLE INCOME 
1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 
TABLE 2 


CONSUMER BUYING TRENDS—TOILETRIES* | 
Millions of Dollars 


*Eleven selected product groups: dentifrices, shampoos, mouthwashes, tooth- 
brushes, razors and blades, deodorants, shave creams, after-shave lotions, 
hand creams and lotions, home permanents, hair tonics. 


course, but by no means the only factor. Chain and 
large independent drug stores have done an increas- 
ingly better merchandising job throughout, many 
times from improved locations, which in turn have 
produced increased store traffic. 

And speaking of store traffic, here is a very curious 
thing—almost in the Ripley Believe-it-or-not class. 
Did you know that there are approximately the same 
number of customer transactions—and that’s about as 
good a measure of store traffic as you can get—in 
drug chains, large and medium independent drug 
stores combined, as there are in the food chains, super 
and large independent food stores combined? Well, 
it’s true—about seven billion annually in each case. 

Variety store all-commodity consumer buying, 
after getting a good start in 1955, registered smaller 
gains than food and drug stores during the next three 
years, and although they came back strongly in 1959, 
the five-year, all-commodity increase of 27 per cent is 
definitely below the trend established by food and 
drug outlets. The 1959 sales gain of 6 per cent com- 
pares favorably with the 3 per cent for food stores 
and the 7 per cent for drug outlets. 

Note that department stores and house-to-house 
sales are listed to remind us that they, too, have been 
growing and account for sizable chunks of business, 
even though I am unable to find reliable trend data 
on their over-all sales. Government data on depart- 
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CONSUMER BUYING TRENDS—TOILETRIES* II 
Millions of Dollars 
*Eleven selected product groups—-see Table 2. 


ment store sales, for example, were changed in 1957, 
thus making valid comparisons impossible. For this 
reason the balance of my presentation will deal pri- 
marily with the food and drug segment of the toilet- 
ries market where Nielsen figures enable me to make 
true comparisons. 

The composite five-year trend of all-commodity 
consumer buying for the three types of outlets for 
which we do have data—food, drug, and variety 
stores—is shown in Table 2. Since food stores rep- 
resent a tremendously large component in the total 
picture, this composite naturally follows the food 
store trend pretty clesely—up 33 per cent over the 
five-year period. 

Let’s get down to cases—consumer buying of toilet- 
ries. Based on 11 selected product groups in the 
toiletry field measured by the Nielsen Retail Index 
through food and drug outlets—dentifrice, shampoos, 
deodorants, and the like—consumer buying over the 
five-year period is up a whopping 48 per cent—a rate 
of gain almost half again as great as the composite 
consumer buying trend of all commodities. 

Before we go any further, let me remind you that 
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CONSUMER TRENDS—TOILETRIES* III 


Millions of Dollars 
*Eleven selected product groups—see Table 2. 
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we are of necessity dealing with 11 product classifica- 
tions which account for somewhat more than half 
the toiletry business and not with the entire toiletry 
and cosmetic business. Many classifications, such as 
lipsticks, face cream, face powder, and perfume have 
been omitted, not because we don’t deem them to be 
important—they very obviously are—but because 
the Nielsen Index has not been reporting them over 
the entire five-year period. A few categories are not 
covred at all. We must also keep in mind that we are 
talking about toiletry buying in food and drug stores 
only. 

At the same time, we feel that the over-all trend 
shown here is certainly indicative of the whole in- 
dustry through ai/ outlets. For example, the five-year 
gain of 48 per cent in consumer buying outlined in 
Table 2 compares very closely with T.G.A.’s five-year 





AVG. SALES 
PER STORE 
DRUG CHAIN CZ 2L222222£4£24444Li 0 
DRUG IND. LARGE LLLL LLL aL Ld I 
FOOD CHAIN Resteacgpnniatenl 


FOOD SUPER LARGE [___) 28 
DRUG IND. MEDIUM 26 
DRUG IND. SMALL 779 

FOOD IND. LARGE §=©6- 6 

FOOD IND. MEDIUM [) 2 


FOOD IND. SMALL =] 1 
TABLE 5 


INDIVIDUAL STORE IMPORTANCE IN 
CONSUMER BUYING OF TOILETRIES* 


“Eleven selected toiletry product groups—see Table 2. 


estimated increase of 52 per cent (from $1.09 billion 
in 1954 to $1.66 billion in 1959) for all toiletries m 
all outlets. 

There’s a third trend line in the table—the lower 
one representing what we call consumer disposable 
income. This is nothing more or less than what we 
have left after taxes, and it is up 30 per cent over the 
five-year period; note how closely it matches the com- 
posite trend of all commodities—an agreement that 
has held since we first started making this com- 
parison back in 1929. 

The five-year trend of consumer buying of toilet- 
ries as represented by the 11 product groups through 
food and drug stores, is about 50 per cent stronger 
than either the all-commodity or the consumer dis- 
posable income trend. What are some of the possible 
reasons back of this remarkable and (for toiletry 
manufacturers) heart-warming situation? Here are 
some of them: 

1. New brands, improvements in _ established 
brands, additional types of the same brand, and im- 
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proved packaging have stimulated additional con- 
sumer buying. 

2. Increased leisure time has led to increased social 
contacts and thus to increased consumer buying of 
toiletries. 

3. The sharp increase in the amount of money 
people have left to spend after taking care of the 
basic necessities of food, shelter, and clothing—discre- 
tionary income—has stimulated consumer buying of 
toiletries to a greater extent than would be warranted 
by mere expansion of population and consumer in- 
come alone. 

4, The increased display or “exposure for sale” of 
toiletries brought about by increased distribution of 
nationally advertised brands of toiletries in the food 
store. and also by increased display in drug and 
variety stores as more of these outlets have gone over 
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TABLE 6 


PER CAPITA TERRITORIAL IMPORTANCE IN 
CONSUMER BUYING OF TOILETRIES* 


*Eleven selected toiletry product groups in food stores. 


to a self-service operation. 

I believe it worthwhile to look at the food store 
development a little more closely. In Table 3 we have 
broken down the consumer buying of the 11 selected 
product groups, which, incidentally, amounted to 
almost $840 million in 1959, between food and drug 
outlets. Note that consumer buying of these 11 classes 
of toiletries through food stores has increased from 
$258 million in 1954 to $462 in 1959—a five-year 
gain of $204 million or 79 per cent. At the same time, 
sales of these same products through drug stores have 
increased from $311 million to $378 million for a 
five-year gain of $77 million or 22 per cent. 

Now it can be held, of course, that consumer buy- 
ing through drug stores, and probably through va- 
riety and department stores as well, would have been 
greater were it not for this food store development. 
This is undoubtedly true, but how much greater is 
a matter for the crystal ball department. The fact 
remains that consumer buying of these products 
through drug stores has increased, and rather sub- 
stantially, coincidentally with the increase of con- 
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sumer buying of toiletries through food stores. 

The net effect of these increases in consumer buy- 
ing is illustrated in Table 4, which shows how con- 
sumer buying is_ split between these two types of 
outlets. In 1954 the food store accounted for 45 per 
cent of the consumer buying as compared with 55 
per cent through drug outlets. Over the five-year 
period shown, this situation has been exactly re- 
versed, with 55 per cent of the consumer buying now 
going through food stores. 

Here again, a word of caution in interpreting this 
table. Bear in mind that a number of toiletries—lip- 
sticks, face creams, perfumes, etc., which thus far 
have rather limited representation in the food store, 
are not included. While their inclusion would in- 
crease the drug store’s share, possibly to about 54 per 
cent of the drug-food total, it would have little 
significant effect on the trend. 

What will the situation be in another ten years? 
We'll put off answering that question until we come 
to the crystal ball a little later on. 

In evaluating the importance of this development 
in your marketing plans, don’t overlook the impor- 
tance of consumer buying on a per store basis. Table 
5 shows that the individual chain drug store and the 
individual large independent drug store account for 
substantially more consumer buying of toiletries 
than either the individual chain or independent food 
super. If we put consumer buying of toiletries in the 
average chain drug store at an index of 100, we find 
that it accounts for more than twice the toiletry vol- 
ume of an individual food chain outlet and almost 
four times the toiletry volume of an individual inde- 
pendent food super. 

Similarly, the individual, large independent drug 
store accounts for 50 per cent more consumer buying 
of toiletries than the average chain food store, and 

(Continued on page 244) 
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FOR PROPRIETARIES 


BY HERMAN cS NOLEN PRESIDENT, MCKESSON & ROBBINS, INC. 


W. have all heard and read a great deal about 
the outlook for business in the 1960’s—a period that 
has been called a Decade of Opportunity; the Golden 
Sixties; the Soaring Sixties and by many other fab- 
ulous titles. In my recollection, no other decade has 
been forecast so optimistically, so widely and so fer- 
vently. Is this because our communications are better 
today—because Madison Avenue is more productive 
in coining catchy phrases—or because in this age of 
balance of terror, the time is ripe for a little whistling 
in the dark? 

No, these are not the reasons. The prevailing op- 
timism, which I share, is well grounded in a hard 
core of solid facts, reasonable projections and obvious 
trends. Any perceptive observer can evaluate this 
data and draw very encouraging conclusions regard- 
ing the prospects for American business in the Nine- 
teen Sixties. Those of us who are interested in the 
outlook for the drug industry and experienced in its 
operations can add additional brush strokes to 
sharpen the total picture. 


Basic Economic Factors 

To begin with, let’s look at a brief rundown of the 
basic economic factors that will shape and change 
our markets over the next few years. 

More customers. Yes, an increase of some 35 mil- 
lion new customers, as U. S. population rises to an 
estimated 211 million by 1970. This is equivalent to 
adding to your trading area all the people presently 
living in Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Wisconsin and 
Ohio. A nice trading area, I might add. 

And there will be significant changes in customer 
groupings: if the birthrate of the Nineteen Fifties 
continues in the Sixties, there will be 5 million babies 
born in this country each year by 1970, and family 
units will be larger. By the end of the decade, we 
will be more a nation of youth and elderly people— 
and they are the proprietary manufacturers’ best 
customers. 

By 1970 we shall have 11 million more workers 
than we have today, or a total of 80 million. One-half 
of this 11 million increase will be women. 

One-third of our people will live in suburbs, which 
are now growing seven times as rapidly as other 





*Presented at the annual meeting of the Proprietary Association, May 1960. 
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sections of the United States. 

And, significantly, the traditional westward shift 
of population in this country will accelerate. As a 
result, California, Oregon, and Washington should 
have about twice as many people in 1970 as they had 
in 1940. 

Greater Purchasing Power. Our customers will 
have more to spend on the goods we produce. By 
1970, two families out of every five in the United 
States will be earning $7,500 or more a year, after 
taxes. This is twice as many as we have at present. 
As you know, discretionary spending generally 
begins at the $4,000 mark today. It takes that much 
to satisfy basic needs. So, match that increased in- 
come with the growing rise in health and beauty 
consciousness and you get a rising index for sales of 
proprietaries. 

This increase is going to come from several 
sources; wages will rise generally. By 1970, the 
average weekly wage will rise to $125, an increase 
of almost 50 per cent. Part of the increase in family 
income will come from more wives contributing to 
family support and part from increased retirement 
benefits. 

More Products. This nation’s gross national prod- 
uct is expected to increase by approximately 50 per 
cent by 1970, so that the total market value of all the 
goods and services produced in this country will ap- 
proach $750 billion. That adds up to a higher stan- 
dard of living—increased consumption, increased 
sales, more jobs and, incidentally, more taxes. There 
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will be a definite upturn in new product introduc- 
tions in all fields. 

Increased Leisure. During this decade, people are 
going to have more time to play, more time to spend 
with their families, more time to travel. It is esti- 
mated that the present average work week of 38.6 
hours will drop to 35 hours by 1970. 

Improved Taste. We can expect a revolution in 
taste. The general level of taste has been rising for 
the past few years, and by 1970 we will be in an age 
of discretion. Consumers are going to be better edu- 
cated, better informed, more widely read, and, of 
course, harder to please. People will buy better prod- 
ucts and spend more for nonessentials. This change 
will have a decided effect on merchandising ideas and 
methods. 

Greater Mobility. Yes, customers in the Sixties are 
going to be on the move. There will be a general re- 
shuffling of homes as prosperity encourages our citi- 
zens to stake out a better place to live—even now 
there are 31 million changes of residence every year. 
We will see also a sizeable increase in two and three- 
car families. 

More “Bigness.” We are moving toward greater 
scale production and distribution and this pace will 
quicken during the next ten years. Manufacturers, 
wholesalers, and retailers will all grow larger. There 
will be more mergers and more diversification—with 
greater overlapping of industries and fewer com- 
panies. 

Although retail sales will increase greatly, the 
number of retail establishments will not. Retailers in 
all fields are going to be much larger and it will take 
a sizeable amount of capital to get into the retail 
business. As stores double in size, capital require- 
ments are more than doubled. 

More Advertising. Changes in cur economy over 
the next decade will bring significant changes in ad- 
vertising. Expenditures for advertising, now running 
at about $11 billion, are expected to hit $22 billion 
by 1970. At the same time, it wil] be more difficult 
to attract attention with a good ad. With everyone 
shouting, fewer are heard. 

That sketches in the broad picture of the economy 
of the Sixties. With these highlights I have covered, 
there will be a number of significant changes on the 
social and political scenes as well. Indeed, I believe 
that history will compare the decade of the Sixties 
to that of the Thirties in the scope and depth of its 
changes. It should be a period that will have lasting 
effects on our economy. 


Changes in Drug Merchandising 

Let us move now to a review of those basic changes 
in drug merchandising that will affect the production 
and sale of proprietaries. 

It is estimated that the present drug market of 
$6.8 billion will increase to $1214 billion by 1970. 
That’s an increase of almost 100 per cent. I believe 
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that in 1970 proprietaries will enjoy a bigger share 
of this volume than they do at present. Pharmaceu- 
tical manufacturers are moving more toward over- 
the-counter products, and competition in the field of 
proprietaries will certainly be intensified over the 
next few years. 

In short, we will see more proprietaries offered for 
sale and more advertising behind them. Families are 
now spending $18.00 a month for proprietaries; by 
1970 this will rise to an estimated $24.50 a month. 
Among these proprietaries, we will find many more 
private brands than we do today. This means in- 
creased problems in facings, PMs and other mer- 
chandising methods. 

With rising costs for manpower, there will be less 
personal selling and greater reliance on advertising. 
displays, and automatic selling in all fields of manu- 
facture. As a result, merchants of the Sixties will be 
far more promotion-minded than they are today. 

With increased costs, I believe we will all en- 
counter a squeeze on margins. There will be small 
price increases in the drug industry, probably about 
one-half of the rate of increase of prices generally. 
Despite the hue and cry over drug pricing, our in- 
dustry has an excellent record of maintaining reas- 
onable price levels. Between 1955 and 1959, for ex- 
ample, wholesale prices of all commodities moved 
upward 7.6 per cent while whoiesale drug prices 
rose only 0.6 per cent. 

The decade will witness a great increase in drug- 
store sales volume. These stores will remain the 
heavy-duty outlets for the industry, despite the in- 
roads nondrug establishments have made on their 
market. 

With the number of stores remaining constant or 
declining slightly, average sales volume will rise 

(Continued on page 250) 
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THE NEW COLOR LAW: 


BY SAMUEL ZUCKERMAN, Ph.D. 


VICE-PRESIDENT AND TECHNICAL DIRECTOR, H. KOHNSTAMM & CO., INC. 


*Presented at the monthly luncheon meeting of the CIBS, July 1960. 


- Bill 2197, which gives the Food and Drug 
Administration the power to establish tolerances for 
the use of colors (not merely coal-tar colors), in 
foods, drugs, and cosmetics, was signed by the Presi- 
dent on July 12, 1960 and is now in effect. 

Passage of this Bill will preserve colors presently 
certifiable for a period of two and one-half years 
under a system of “temporary listings.” This un- 
doubtedly means that the 14 colors that were subject 
to the several delisting orders and to extensive hear- 
ings in Washington will be listed as certifiable, and 
that tolerances for them will be established. Data 
now in the hands of the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion would seem to be sufficient to establish quite 
satisfactory tolerances for the use of these colors in 
lipsticks and other cosmetics, although two of the 
colors, namely, Red No. 19 and Orange No. 5, will 
undoubtedly be the subject of difficult negotiations. 

The new bill changes existing law in the following 
respects: 

1. Uniform criteria of admissibility—it does away 
with the differences in legal requirements and treat- 
ment as between the so-called coal-tar colors and 
other color additives. 

2. Safety of use principle—it substitutes the re- 
quirement that colors under the condition of use 
specified in the regulations are safe for the “harmless 
per se” interpretation formerly used. 

3. Comprehensive lists—it provides for separate 
listings of color additives for use in or on foods, 
color additives for use in or on drugs, and_ color 
additives for use in or on cosmetics. 

4. Certification and exemptions from certification 
—it provides for listing and certification of batches 
as required under the old law, but also permits the 
Secretary to grant exemptions from the requirement 
of certification where certification is not necessary 
to protect the public health. 

5. Effective date and transitional provisions—the 
bill becomes effective upon enactment and provides 
for provisional listings, pending completion of the 
scientific investigations needed as a basis for making 
determinations as to listing of such color additives 
under the new permanent provisions of the bill. 

The Bill places the burden of testing colors for 
safety upon industry. At the end of the two and one- 
half year “temporary listing” period, permanent list- 
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ings along with tolerances must be issued and, in the 
case at least of some colors, it is probable that exten- 
sive testing will have to be conducted by the industry. 
The manner and extent of such testing is a matter 
which the Toilet Goods Association hopes to nego- 
tiate favorably with the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion. 

In addition to the changes listed above, the new 
law also contains a Delaney or Anti-Cancer clause, 
which states that any color capable of producing 
cancer in man or animal is automatically barred 
from use. However, the legislative history will show 
that Congress intended that a “rule of reason” and 
not the very strictest interpretation be made in the 
application of the Delaney clause. 

Under this new law, FDA will shortly issue reg- 
ulations instructing manufacturers and users on how 
to comply with this new legislation. 

The Bill itself is very long and highly compli- 
cated. A copy may be had from the Clerk of the 
Senate, Senate Office Building, Washington 25, D. C. 

The need for enactment of the color additive 
amendment was clearly stated by Secretary Arthur 
S. Flemming in a letter on May 29, 1959, wherein 
he stated: “The principal reasons which give rise to 
the need for this legislation may be summarized as 
follows: 

“The law with respect to coal-tar colors—and this 
comprises most synthetic colors—is not in consonance 
with modern concepts of consumer protection, in 
that it does not allow us to list a color for safe use 
under regulations which place a limit on the amount 
of a color that may be used on an article and to estab- 
lish other conditions of use. For food, and for drugs 
and cosmetics other than those externally applied, 
we must ban the use of such a celor completely as 
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not being ‘harmless,’ if it is found to be toxic in the 
laboratory when fed in some concentrations, even 
though its actual level and manner of use may be 
completely safe; for externally applied drugs and 
cosmetics the same principle applies if toxicity ap- 
pears in the laboratory in some type of test, even 
though its actual concentrations by any relevant level 
and manner of use is wholly safe.” 

The principle of allowing colors to be used under 
tolerance limitations was endorsed in 1956 by a com- 
mittee of recognized scientists appointed by the 
National Academy of Sciences to review the coal-tar 
color research program of the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration, as indicated by the following excerpt from 
the committee’s report. 

“This committee feels compelled to indicate that 
certification of a compound as ‘harmless and suitable 
for use in food, drugs, and cosmetics as required 
under present law is unrealistic unless the level of 
use is specified.’ ” 

Under the old law, coal tar colors could not be 
used in foods, drugs, and cosmetics unless they were 
certified by the FDA as “harmless and suitable for 
use.” A recent Supreme Court decision has defined 
the harmless principle as meaning harmless regard- 
less of the quantity of the coal-tar color which is 
being used. Thus, under this ruling, the FDA had 
to decertify a color if any quantity of concentration 
of the color was harmful, even though a lesser quan- 
tity or amount related to its actual use level was 
perfectly safe. Because of this “harmless per se” 
principle, it has been necessary for the Food and 
Drug Administration to delist seven of the FD&C 
colors (colors for foods, drugs, and cosmetics) and to 
propose the delisting of 14 of the D&C colors, many 
of which are essential to the production of lipsticks. @ 
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NON SYSTEMIC 
ANTIBIOTICS’ 


BY WILLIAM BURDELL BAKER FIELD MANAGER, PRODUCT DEVELOPMENT, S. B. PENICK & COMPANY 


“The oral administration of antibiotics that will 
achieve adequate blood levels must depend upon sig- 
nificant absorption through the intestinal wall. While 
such antibiotics as penicillin and the tetracyclines are 
frequently used by injection, to obtain blood levels, 
they will also reach the blood stream when adminis- 
tered orally. Obviously, this is because they are ab- 
sorbed through the intestinal wall. 

Among the antibiotics used in medicine today, 
there are several that are not capable of significant 
absorption when taken orally, apparently because 
of the complex nature of their large molecules. 

The neomycins and the bacitracins are the major 
nonabsorbable antibiotics. Their applications in med 
ical practice place them in a “special-use” category. 
namely, for local use against microorganisms in the 
gastro-intestinal tract, when administered orally; and 
for topical and local use against microorganisms 
affecting the skin and mucous membrane. 

Tyrothricin and its extractive, gramicidin, are also 
nonabsorbable antibiotics. They are employed, main- 
ly, for local antibacterial action on the skin, and on 
certain mucous membrane, such as the buccal cavity. 

Tyrocidine, the other component of tyrothricin. 
deserves further investigation of his properties. 


Neomycin 

Neomycin has a wide range of activity against 
Gram-negative and Gram-positive organisms. This 
antibiotic has been the subject of many published 
reports confirming its highly satisfactory effects in 
the treatment of cutaneous bacterial infections by 
topical application, intestinal infections by oral ad- 
ministration, and nasopharynx and ophthalmic in- 
fections by local application.’ 

Neomycin avoids the penalty of inducing sensitiza- 
tion to agents which might be required for later treat- 
ment of more serious systemic infections,‘ because it 
is rarely used parenterally. It avoids the reported 
toxicity following its use by this particular route of 
administration. Toxicity following topical application 
or oral administration of neomycin has not been 
noted. Its topical application does not result in suffi 
cient absorption to make systemic toxicity a threat.?: ° 

In contrast to certain other antibiotics, only a few 
organisms appear to become resistant to neomycin. 
One explanation given is that, since neomycin is bac- 
tericidal as well as bacteriostatic, organisms usually 


“Presented at the meeting of the Pan American Medical Association, 
Section on Pharmacology and New Drugs, Mexico City, May 1960. 


TABLE 1 


Experimental in Vitro Spectrum Data Showing Neomycin Palmitate 
as Active as Neomycin Sulfate'3* 


Neomycin 

Fungi Palmitate Sulfate 
Candida albicans 500 500 
Cryptococcus neoformans 500 500 
Microsporum audouinin 15.6 125 
Microsporum gypseum 15.6 500 
Sporotrichum § schenckii 62.5 500 
Trichophyton mentagrophytes 31.2 250 
Trichophyton rubrum 62.5 500 
Trichophyton tonsurans 500 500 
Hormodendrum pedrosoi 15.6 500 
Allescheria boydil 62.5 500 
Microsporum canis 31.2 500 
Torulopsis utilis 62.5 500 
Rhizopus nigricans 62.5 500 

Bacteria 
A. aerogenes 1.56 3.12 
C. diphtheriae 0.10 0.10 
S. typhosa 3.12 12.5 
E. coli 6.25 12.5 
H. influenzae 25.0 6.25 
H. pertussis 6.25 1.56 
K. pneumoniae 1.56 2.42 
Pr. vulgaris 25.0 6.25 
Ps. aeruginosa 12.5 12.5 
S. schott (para B) 6.25 25.0 
Sh. paradysenteriae 25.0 ib Be} 
M. pyogenes Var. a!bus 0.78 0.78 
M. pyogenes Var aureus 1.56 3.12 
M. pyogenes Var. citreus 3.12 6.25 
M. pyogenes Var. epidermidis 1.56 0.39 
St. Viridans 3.12 100 
St. hemolyticus 0.78 6.25 
St. pyogenes 0.20 1.56 
St. faecalis 50 100 
D. pneumoniae 1.56 12.5 
Cl. perfringens (ATCC) 3.12 250 
*The minimal inhibitory concentration of the drug is recorded as the lowest 
concentration in megm./ml. necessary to inhibit growth. 


























do not reniain to become resistant. Several reports do 
make reference to the development of resistance by 
a few organisms. For example, although neomycin is 
said to be efficacious against Pseudomonas and Pro- 
teus in cutaneous pyogenic infections, resistance is 
said to have been demonstrated in certain species of 
the organisms. Also, certain strains of hemolytic 
the occasional occurrence of secondary activation of 
Candida albicans and Aspergillus organisms is re- 
ported.*~° 

Neomycin has been found to be synergistic with 
certain antibiotics, such as bacitracin, penicillin, 
streptomycin, gramicidin, and polymyxin. Also, it 
has been combined with important drugs other than 
antibiotics; for example, the combination of neomy- 
cin and cortisone-type steroids results in enhanced 
activity in selected cases complicated with pyoder- 
ma." ° 

Among the therapeutic agents used against entero- 
pathogenic EF. coli organisms, neomycin gives the 
most consistent results? and has not shown any ten- 
dency to produce neomycin-resistant strains. 

Neomycin was used successfully in the treatment 
of 201 cases of acute infantile diarrheas.’® Also, the 
antibiotic was used in the treatment of infectious 
diarrhea in 30 children. While the therapeutic re- 
sponses were variable in this group, with 12 cases 
cured or improved, the drug tolerance was good and 
there were no secondary reactions." 

In another series of 50 cases treated for infectious 
diarrheas, 27 of which were infants one year old 
or less, and 23 children were one to three years of 
age, satisfactory results were obtained in 80 per cent 
of the cases.” 

Incidentally, in the literature, when references are 
made only to neomycin, it is most often the sulfate 
that is employed. The potency expresses the neo- 
mycin base activity of the salt, for example, mcgm. 
base ‘mg. salt. 


TABLE 2 


Preliminary Observations of Neomycin Undecylenate 
Used Locally in Hospital 


Skin Form Total Good Poor 
Burns A 230 230 
Skin graft, preparation A 21 20 1 
Dermaphytosis, foot A, DP 168 161 7 
Groin A, DP 10 10 
Lacerations and bruises A 116 113 3 
Decubitus ulcers A, DP 19 19 
Varicose ulcers A, DP 41 41 
Miliaria A, DP 50 42 8 
Severe dermatitis A, DP 45 43 2 
Fistula A 24 24 
Oral 
Monilia thrush T 6 6 
Intestinal sterilization T 25 25 
Vaginal 
Trichomonas vaginalis VS 61 6! 
Bacterial vs 22 20 2 
Fungal vs 7 7 
Per cent or amount of 
neomycin base activity 
A—aAerosol 0.2 
DP—Dusting Powder 0.35 
T—Tablets 500/mg./tablet 
VS—Vaginal Suppositories 0.35 
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TABLE 3 
Comparison of Minimal Inhibitary Concentrations of Several Neomycin 
Salts in mcgm./ml. Necessary to Inhibit growth'4 





Potentiated 
neomycin Neomycin Neomycin 

Fungi undecylenate palmitate Sulfate 
Achorion schoenlini a 100 500 
Candida albicans 200 500 500 
Cryptococcus neoformans 15.6 500 500 
Microsporum audouini § 15.6 125 
Microsporum gypseum 5 15.6 500 
Sporotrichum schenckii 25 62.5 500 
Trichophyton mentagrophytes 50 31.2 250 
Trichophyton rubrum 34:2 62.5 500 
Trichophyton tonsurans 62.5 500 500 
Hormodendrum pedrosol 5 15.6 500 
Allescheria boydii 15 62.5 500 
Microsporum canis 5 31.2 500 
Torulopsis utilis 31.2 62.5 500 
Rhizopus nigricans 5 62.5 500 
Aspergillus fumigatus 5 62.5 500 
Blastomyces dermatitidis 62.5 200 500 
Torula histolytica 62.5 200 500 
Bacteria 
A. aerogenes 1.56 1.56 3.12 
C. diphtherhiae 0.10 0.10 0.10 
S. typhosa 3.12 12.5 
E. coli 1.56 6.25 12:5 
H. influenzae 6.25 25.0 6.25 
H. pertussis 1.56 6.25 1.56 
K. pneumoniae 1.56 1.56 3.12 
Pr. vulgaris 1.56 25.0 6.25 
Ps. seruginosa ate 12.5 125 
S. schottmuelleri 6.25 6.25 25.0 
Sh. paradysenteriae 1.56 25.0 25 
M. pyogenes albus 0.78 0.78 0.78 
M. pyogenes aureus 1.56 1.56 ate 
M. pyogenes citreus 1.56 3.12 6.25 
M. pyogenes epidermidis 1.56 1.56 0.39 
St. viridans 0.78 3.12 100 
St. hemolyticus 0.78 0.78 6.25 
St. pyogenes 0.20 0.20 1.56 
St. faecalis 3.12 50 100 
D. pneumoniae 12.5 1.56 Ly Pe 
Cl. perfringens 3.32 3.12 250 
Staph aureus Coag. neg. 0.78 

Coag. pos. 1.56 
Staph albus 0.78 
Enterococcus 0.78 


Neomycin Palmitate 

Other forms of neomycin also have clinical ap- 
plications, in some instances with more efficacious 
or more convenient use than neomycin sulfate. 

Neomycin palmitate, for example, is a relatively 
new fatty-acid salt. It is a whitish, free-flowing pow- 
der, with a clean odor and a smooth “silky” feel. It 
is only slightly soluble in most solvents, consequently 
slower release of the neomycin’s antibacterial action 
in situ would be expected, along with longer-lasting 
action.*® 

Neomycin palmitate is particularly useful topical- 
ly, in the treatment of dermatological disorders. For 
such usage the antibiotic can be incorporated into 
suspensions, creams, lotions, ointments, and the like, 
and the palmitate radical contributes emollient or 
demulcent action, as well as some degree of product 
elegance. 

It is also possible to employ neomycin palmitate 
in taklet or capsule form for the treatment of simple 
diarrheas. It would not be suitable where a clear solu- 
tion is required, because of its limited solubility. On 
the other hand, if neomycin palmitate were solu- 
bilized, it could also be used for clear solutions. 

(Continued on page 258) 
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PREVENTIVE MEDICINE 
IN ANIMAL HEALTH 


BY JACK M. SMITH VETERINARY ADVERTISING MANAGER, SCHERING CORPORATION 


W itnin recent years there has been a steadily 
increasing interest in preventive veterinary medicine. 
No longer is it enough to attempt the salvage of a 
sick animal. Disease must be anticipated and pre- 
vented before it can develop. Such thinking among 
stockmen reflects a sharp departure from the tradi- 
tional approach to livestock care. A great part of this 
changing attitude is due to the cold, implacable fact 
that each year, in order to survive economically in 
the market, efficiency becomes more and more the 
touchstone of profitable livestock production. 
Livestock producers cannot ignore the two billion 
dollar death loss each year plus uncounted loss in 
lowered production, weight loss, and general un- 
thriftiness of livestock due to parasites or disease. 
An increasing human population continues to de- 
mand more and more meat and dairy products. 
Studies by the U. S. Department of Agriculture show 
that livestock production must be increased 38 per 
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cent by 1975 to provide enough animal products to 
accommodate the population anticipated by that date. 
With emphasis shifting from treatment to preven- 
tion of disease, the great drain on the nation’s agri- 
cultural pocketbook may be substantially reduced. 
However, such a program cannot be translated 
into action by the livestock producer alone. He must 
enlist the help of a number of specialists—nutrition- 
ists, geneticists, animal husbandrymen, and, prob- 
ably most important, the veterinarian. Each one is 
an essential member of a working team and each can 
contribute important knowledge toward the eventual 
solution of a disease problem. The nutritional history 
of a herd may point to a feeding problem. A well- 
trained husbandryman may detect early signs of 
disease in a herd and provide invaluable aid to the 
veterinarian in carrying out herd health programs. 
Under the concept of preventive medicine, the role 
of the veterinarian takes on added importance in 
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view of current trends. Reports appear daily in press 
and farm publications of new ventures in integrated 
livestock production, cow “pools,” cattle feeding 
plans, integrated swine or broiler operations. As a re- 
sult of greater concentration of livestock or poultry, 
there is almost certain to be an increased emphasis on 
disease control with a corresponding spread of veteri- 
nary services reaching a larger percentage of the 
animal population. 

M. E. Ensminger, Chairman of the Department of 
Animal Science at Washington State University. 
made the following remarks in an address before the 
Washington State Veterinary Medical Association 
meeting last year: 

“(In livestock integration) 
be employed either full time or part time on a salary 
retainer or consultant basis, rather than as self-em- 
ployed practitioners. This change will mean that 
among the veterinary profession there will be fewer 
‘rugged individualists’ but more smooth working 
‘organization men.’ 

“Practitioners will find it imperative to keep 
abreast of the latest in scientific research, because 
progressive management of big, integrated enterprises 
will demand an interpretation and application of the 
latest developments.” 

How may the concept of preventive medicine in 
livestock production, coupled with the trend toward 
integration, affect drug companies currently supply- 
ing the veterinary profession? Perhaps research effort 
will be reappraised, and research for the future 
channeled to less work on drugs of treatment and 
more on drugs whose major value would lie in their 
prophylactic use; for example, development of a 


. veterinarians will 
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drug that can prevent ketosis from occurring, rather 
than a drug that treats it once it has occurred. 

With the changing character and function of the 
veterinarian under this concept, the marketing of 
future new drugs may be easier, especially if one 
takes the point of view that the veterinarian will 
be responsible for larger numbers of animals and 
thus continually seeking better prophylactic drugs to 
prevent outbreaks—surer methods of diagnosing and 
quicker means of minimizing the danger of wide- 
spread infection. This attitude would obtain, not only 
in the areas of disease prevention and control, but 
also in the realms of management, sanitation, and 
nutrition. Being responsible for a greater number of 
animals, the veterinary practitioner would be keenly 
aware of the economic pressure and the necessity of 
keeping up with new developments in veterinary 
medicine and related fields. 

It is in this framework of increased need for new 
drug information that drug companies will have the 
chance to provide the greatest service for the veteri- 
narian. The changing character of the market must 
be recognized by those responsible for advertising 
and sales promotion. Pharmaceutical advertising con- 
cerned with promoting animal health products must 
tailor information in such a manner that it fits into 
the emerging pattern of preventive medicine—docu- 
mented studies relating a drug to the over-all pro- 
gram of disease prevention, evidence of results of a 
drug against a specific disease. In this “space age”’ 
agricultural picture, the veterinarian must have this 
knowledge if he is to fulfill adequately his role of 
controlling or eradicating disease in the livestock 
population. ° 











Ti GENERIC FALLACY 


BY FRANCIS BOYER CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD, SMITH KLINE & FRENCH LABORATORIES 


en the doctor today has a strong 
tendency to prescribe many products—especially the 
newer products created through modern pharmaceu- 
tical research—by their trade-mark names. The ad- 
vocates of a change in our present system claim that, 
if the physician can be forced to prescribe these prod- 
ucts by their generic names, the patient will obtain 
equally good medicine at a substantial saving in 
price. 

Now, let us examine this proposal. Perhaps a good 
way to start is to be clear about what a trade-mark 
means. One of the best definitions was published as 
early as 1860: “A trade-mark is the name . . . used 
by a manufacturer . . . to designate the goods he . . . 
sells . . . to the end that they may be known in the 
market as his and thus enable him to secure such 
profits as result from a reputation for superior 
ns 

Daphne Robert, former Assistant Commissioner of 
Patents. in her book, The New Trade-Mark Manual. 
cites this definition and then comments: “Trade- 
marks subsequently took on an additional function 
of guaranteeing to the purchaser an assurance that 
the quality of the goods bearing the mark is the same 
as that which has given satisfaction at another time.” 
This assurance lies behind our acceptance of names 
like “Cadillac,” “Frigidaire,” “Kodak” and “Dacron” 
as synonyms of quality. The consumer knows that 
his strongest protection lies in what our good com- 
petitor Squibb has well called “The Priceless Ingre- 
dient . . . The Honor and Integrity of the Maker.” 

In the pharmaceutical field, exactly the same prin- 
ciple applies. When the physician prescribes by 
brand name, that name gives him. precisely in Miss 
Robert’s words, “an assurance that the quality of the 
goods bearing the mark (will be) the same as that 
which has given satisfaction at another time.” 

Now, if an individual doctor wishes to give up this 
assurance voluntarily, it is certainly his privilege. 
If, however, government action forces or pressures 
the medical profession as a whole into relinquishing 
this assurance, it has dealt a body blow to sound 
medicine, and it is unlikely that the physicians of 
America, in their normal practice. will be content to 
abandon their present right to specify by brand name 
the exact medicine they wish a patient to receive. 
The busy practitioner simply cannot survey the field 
and determine whether one or another brand of oint- 


*Presented « he annual convention, New Jersey Pharmaceutical Associa- 
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ment or suppository has precisely the physical char- 
acteristics that it should have, or whether a sus- 
tained-release medication actually provides accurate- 
ly timed therapy. 

The American Academy of General Practice, rep- 
resenting the doctors who write the overwhelming 
majority of the prescriptions filled, has just restated 
its resolution of 1954, recognizing trade names as 
having contributed materially to the highest quality 
of medical care in the world at the lowest reasonable 
cost. This resolution concludes: “Any action to dis- 
courage the use of trade names in prescription writ- 
ing would tend to interfere with the growth and ad- 
vancement of pharmaceutical research and progress 
in medical treatment.” 














I have emphasized that physicians will be reluc- 
tant to give up brand name prescribing in their nor- 
mal practice. The method of prescribing in an insti- 
tution with extensive testing facilities, the Army, the 
Veterans’ Administration, or a very large hospital, 
is a special case. 

Likewise, I would emphasize that, beyond a shad- 
ow of doubt, many products sold under generic 
names are of the highest quality. If the physician de- 
sires to specify precisely the preparation he desires 
by adding a reputable manufacturer’s name to the 
generic designation, he should be on perfectly firm 
ground. It is just as specific to write “dextro-amphe- 
tamine sulfate, Smith Kline & French,” or any other 
company, as it is to write “Dexedrine.” But it is a 
lot clumsier—so clumsy that, in fact, few physicians 
do it. 

The danger comes in prescribing generically with- 
out specification; and, with respect to generic pre- 
scribing, this lack of assurance as to quality is 
pointed out again and again by witnesses before the 
Kefauver Subcommittee—even by those who object. 
in theory at least, to brand names. 
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One Subcommittee witness, after censuring the 
industry for excessive promotion of brand names, 
under questioning admitted: “at present I would not 
be happy with a generic named drug if I did not 
know what company made it.” 

Another witness, after objecting to brand names, 
stated that he was sure that certain concerns “will 
not live up to (these) standards and that is why I 
think it is important to know who manufactures the 
drug one uses.” 

Dr. Thomas Rowe, Dean of the University of 
Michigan College of Pharmacy, was asked by Mr. 
Dixon, counsel for the Subcommittee majority, 
whether he believed that “the only protection the 
doctor would have in prescribing a drug product is 
the integrity and reputation of the manufacturer.” 
Dean Rowe replied: “Yes, that is correct.” 

No less an authority than Dr. Lloyd Miller, Direc- 
tor of Revision of the USP, testified: “My opinion. 
sir, is that it (unspecified generic name prescribing} 
is unsafe because there is not sufficient policing of 
our standards at the present time .. .” And Mr. 
Larrick, FDA Commissioner, stated later in the 
hearings: “. . . because a label of a drug declares it 
to be USP or NF (this is not to say that) it nec- 
essarily complies with the standard of potency, qual- 
ity and purity set forth in the compendium. The 
standards serve a purpose only if they are complied 
with.” ‘ 

At the Convention of the American Pharmaceu- 
tical Association in 1959, Dr. Albert H. Holland. 
former Medical Director of the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration, really nailed the thing down when he 
said: “The naive belief that, if a product was not 
good, the FDA would prohibit its sale is just not 
realistic. FDA labors long and diligently to protect 
the public, but the fact of the matter is that it is 
completely impossible for FDA to check every batch 
of every product of every manufacturer that is mar- 
keted. Hence the integrity and reputation of the 
manufacturer assumes unusual significance where 
drugs and health products are concerned.” 

In his testimony Dr. Miller put into the record a 
report by H. L. Flack, the Director of Pharmacy of 
Jefferson Medical College Hospital, given before the 
1959 Convention of the Parenteral Drug Association. 
Mr. Flack had assayed a random sample of 15 pur- 
chases from different suppliers of Ascorbic Acid In- 
jection, USP, and Dr. Miller summarized the results 
as follows: “. . . almost one half (47 per cent) of 


this sample . . . failed to meet the USP minimum 
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standard.” 

A recent survey by my own firm offers additional 
evidence of the inevitable gamble under generic 
name prescribing. Two of SK&F’s prescription spe- 
cialties were shopped in a statistically significant 
number of stores in several cities, roughly half of the 
prescriptions being written for the brand name and 
half for the generic name. When analyzed by our 
Control Department, the active ingredient content of 
the so-called “generic equivalents” was found to fall 
outside the extremes of tolerance established by the 
USP in 35 per cent of the cases, whereas all samples 
of the branded products were of top quality. 

In the same survey there was a comparison of the 
cost to the consumer of branded and generic prescrip- 
tions, both of our own make and those made by 
others. The prescriptions written under the generic 
name netted the patient an average saving of only 
11 per cent. Another study made by our Marketing 
Research Department for 15 leading ethical drugs 
for which generic equivalents are available showed 
savings to the consumer averaging only 12 per cent. 

In short, the present system of brand names gives 
the physician a convenient and practical method of 
making sure that his patient will receive medicine 
that “has given satisfaction at another time.” Unless 
he specifies the maker or the brand, the doctor in 
ordinary practice has incomplete control of what his 
patient will receive. It may be top quality; again it 
may not. And the alleged enormous saving in price 
is largely an assumption unsupported by facts. 

This situation may not be ideal. In theory, every 
medicine on the market should be of top quality. 
This is, of course, the platform of the “trade name 
eliminators.”” They simply say: “Let us legislate 
uinversal excellence. Let us pass a law to increase 
the powers and personnel of the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration so that every drug will carry the abso- 
lute guarantee of the Government. Let’s create, if 
necessary, universal certification with inspectors in 
every plant.” 

Perhaps this could be done. Perhaps this all-em- 
bracing certification of quality could be framed to 
cover even concerns operating within a single state 
and not in interstate commerce. But it would certain- 
ly take very wise legislation, a lot of time and an 
astronomical sum of money. As Dean Rowe pointed 
out: “A really tremendous increase in funds would 
be essential . . . I think the amount would be so large 
that it would stagger Congress.” And, in this con- 
nection, I should like to bring out that for some ten 
years the PMA and its predecessor associations have 


(Continued on page 253) 
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Figure 2. A characteristic sterilizing cycle using Amsco's Cryoxcide 
gas. Initial volume is followed by controlled chamber conditions. 
Here 3 terminal vacuums assure absence of residual ethylene oxide. 


GAS STERILIZATION 


BY JOHN J. PERKINS VICE-PRESIDENT, RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT, AMERICAN STERILIZER COMPANY 


“The use of ethylene oxide mixtures as effective instruments, mattresses, clothing, special glassware, 
sterilizing agents is rapidly finding favor with man- and other heat- or moisture-sensitive materials. 
ufacturers of sterile drugs. The number one reason 

for this extensive gas usage is the ever rising pop- Why a Cold Gas Sterilant? 

ularity of heat-sensitive plastic bottles and packaging The trend to flexible plastic drug dispensers has 
films to house their critical drugs. created a greater use of gaseous sterilization within 


One pharmaceutical firm, Winthrop Laboratories 
of New York City, a division of Sterling Drug Inc., 
finds ethylene oxide an extremely effective sterilant 
in processing their uniquely bottled ophthalmic solu- 
tions which, by federal law, must be sterile. 

With the help of the American Sterilizer Com- 
pany of Erie, Pa., commonly known as “Amsco,” 
Winthrop not only successfully converted from glass 
to the more convenient and aseptic polyethylene 
bottle, but they did so with a 10 per cent saving in 
production costs. 

Gas sterilizers are becoming widely used by phar- 
maceutical processors, medical supply producers, and 
the food industry, as well as by hospitals and lab- 
oratories. In the pharmaceutical field such products 
as plastic vials, plastic tubing and droppers, intra- 
venous injection sets, antibiotics and other suitable 
drugs, rubber materials, and hypodermic needles 
and syringes are efficiently sterilized by this medium. 
In the hospital products area “cold” sterilizing is re- 
quired for such items as catheters, delicate electrical 





Figure 1. Amsco's Cryotherm, a combination gas-steam sterilizer. Cabinet, 
; : x open or recess mounted units with either single or double doors are 
equipment, rubber gloves, plastic materials, telescopic common in chamber sizes ranging from 16x16x24 in. to 60x66x12 in. 
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AMSCO CRYOXCIDE GAS CARBOXIDE 90-10 OXYFUME 20 
130” F. 5 psig. 130° F. 18 psig. 130° F. 27 psig. 130" €&. 18 psig. 

Chamber Volume 627 mgm/L for 4 hrs. | 1040 mgm/L for 2 hrs. | 447 mgm/L for 4 hrs. | 700 mgm/L for 3.5 hrs. 
Size Cubic Feet Qty. in Lbs. Cost Qty. in Lbs. _ Cost Qty. in Lbs. _ Cost Qty. in Lbs. _Cost 
24” x 24” x 36” 12 4.27 $2.99 7.09 $4.96 3.34 $ .80 2.64 $ .69 
24” x 36” x 36” 18 6.41 4.48 10.64 7.44 5.02 1.20 3.69 1.03 
24” x 36” x 48” 24 8.54 5.98 14.18 9.93 6.69 1.60 5.25 1.36 
24” x 36” x 60” 30 10.68 7.48 17.76 12.43 8.36 2.00 6.60 1.72 
36” x 42” x 84” 76 27.06 18.95 44.93 31.45 21.19 5.08 16.72 4.30 
42” x 48” x 84” 102 36.33 25.42 60.63 42.42 28.44 6.85 22.44 5.85 
48” x 54” x 84” 131 46.65 32.65 77.43 54.20 36.52 8.75 28.82 7.50 
60” x 66” x 84” 200 71.23 49.96 118.24 82.76 55.77 13.40 44.00 11.44 
60” x 66” x 120” 274 97.58 68.31 161.99 113.39 76.40 18.30 60.28 16.32 








Figure 3. Typical quantity and cost of gas for specified conditions. 


the industry. No longer does steam under pressure 
answer the universal sterilizing requirement. Be- 
cause the 250° or 270° F. temperature of steam is 
deleterious to heat-sensitive polyethylene, cellulose 
acetate, Saran, and Pliofilm packaging materials, 
other means of sterilizing these desirable materials 
has proved a vital shot in the arm to drug makers. 

Pioneer in the development of equipment using 
cold gaseous sterilants was the American Sterilizer 
Company. The company reasoned that of the cold 
sterilants—gas and liquids—gas offered a number 
of advantages over liquids, the most significant of 
which was the ability of the proper gas to penetrate 
films and plastics and the fact that gas did not re- 
quire post-sterilization drying time. 

Of the available gases, none answer all the re- 
quirements of the “perfect” gas sterilant, though 
American’s Cryoxcide (registered trade name of the 
American Sterilizer Company), a special formula- 
tion containing 11 per cent ethylene oxide, perhaps 
most nearly approaches the ideal. The following list 
summarizes the characteristics of the ideal gas ster- 
ilant: noncorrosive; nondeleterious to materials; 


penetrative; residual easily removed by aeration; 


rapid in action; low toxicity to humans and animals; 
nonflammable and nonexplosive; convenient to store 
— in low pressure containers; easy to handle; readily 
available commercially; inexpensive; bactericidal, 
sporicidal, virucidal, and fungicidal at ordinary at- 
mospheric conditions. 

The relationship of 
ethylene oxide mixtures to the ideal gas proves 
helpful in the selection of the proper agent. 

Carboxide (registered trade name of the Union 
Carbide Chemicals Company) (10 per cent ethylene 
oxide, 90 per cent carbon dioxide) is safe and rela- 
tively inexpensive. It is not particularly rapid in 
action, usually requiring exposure periods ranging 
from four to several hours, depending upon the hu- 
midity, temperature, and concentration. Toxicity is 
very low on single exposures for short durations. Car- 
boxide readily penetrates materials permeable to 
ethylene oxide. The gas offers no particular storage 
problem (however it must be contained in high- 
pressure cylinders), is relatively noncorrosive, non- 
deleterious to most materials and is microbicidal 
when used properly. 

Cryoxcide (11 per cent ethylene oxide, 89 per cent 


some currently available 





Figure 4. Stainless steel box, which holds the polyethylene bottles used 
to package Winthrop's ophthalmic solution, Neo-Synephrine, during 
the gas-steam sterilizing procedure and the following terminal vacuum. 
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Figure 5. The units are then wheeled into a positive air-pressure, asep- 
tic filling room. Here bottles are placed on narrow conveyor, filled, and 
the top with dropper opening is sealed. Bottles are then capped. 
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halogenated hydrocarbons) is produced for the 
American Sterilizer Company. Although more ex- 
pensive than Carboxide, it offers properties superior 
to it in many applications. Cryoxcide is more conveni- 
ent to handle, since it is packaged in smaller con- 
tainers, one type of which is disposable. The specific 
inert gases with which it is blended permit lower 
container pressures and lower pressures in the ster- 
ilizer. It is no more toxic than Carboxide, is noncor- 
rosive and nondeleterious to most materials, and its 
penetrative properties are equal to Carboxide. For 
any given purpose its sterilizing efficiency is greater 
than Carboxide, since the concentration of ethylene 
oxide is approximately tripled, considerably shorten- 
ing exposure periods. The gas is an effective micro- 
bicidal agent under recommended procedures and 
is relatively easy to hendle and store. 

Oxyfume 20 (registered trade name of the Union 
Carbide Chemicals Company ) is 20 per cent ethylene 
oxide, 80 per cent carbon dioxide. Although Oxy- 
fume 20 falls in the medium price range, the use of 
this gas requires greater care in handling, storage. 
and employment as a sterilizing agent. This gas is 
more hazardous than the two already mentioned be- 
cause of its flammability and toxicity, due to the 
higher concentration of ethylene oxide. Oxyfume 20 
lends itself to shorter exposure periods than Car- 
boxide and it is also relatively noncorrosive and non- 
deleterious to most materials. It is as penetrative and 
permeating as the other two gases. Trained operators 
are usually recommended where Oxyfume 20 is used. 


Sterilizing Efficiency 

Sterilization by ethylene oxide gas is essentially a 
function of concentration, exposure time, and tem- 
perature. Humidity is an important consideration 
in gas sterilization; it is well known that moist bac- 


SOLUTION 


Figure 7. Left, the new package, in contrast to the old (right), showing 
the flexible plastic dispenser, which acts as a self-contained drop- 
per, replacing the glass-rubber-plastic dropper and film package. 
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Figure 6. The capped bottles are taken from the aseptic assembly 
room. The tightening of the caps, inspection of the bottles, and taping 
to seal against contamination is done before the packaging and storage. 


teria are easier to kill than dried bacteria. 
Concentrations are usually referred to in terms of 
milligrams per liter or ounces per 1000 cubic feet of 
chamber space. For sterilization purposes, concentra- 
tions of 450 mgm./L. to 1000 mgm./L. of ethylene 
oxide are required, depending on the exposure time 


selected. 

Data compiled from tests conducted in the research 
laboratories of the American Sterilizer Company, 
based on the destruction of known spore populations 
of Bacillus subtilis var. globigii revealed the follow- 
ing effectiveness of ethylene oxide. The exposure 
periods required to kill 100 per cent of these or- 
ganisms were 4 hours using 500 mgm. ethylene oxide 
per liter, and 2 hours using 1000 mgm. ethylene 
oxide per liter. The test temperatures were within 
130° to 135° F. and the humidity was maintained 
within a range of 30 to 50 per cent RH. 


Types of Equipment 

As a result of intimate exposure to the problems 
of pharmaceutical producers and other industries, 
sterilizer manufacturers have developed a wide range 
of equipment to accommodate virtually every type 
of product requiring sterilization. In addition to the 
established line of pressure steam sterilizers, firms 
now offer industry an equally complete line of gas 
sterilizers. 

Popular among the gas units is the combination 
gas-steam Cryotherm sterilizer produced by Amsco, 
which permits the greatest degree of production flex- 
ibility to manufacturers (Figure 1). This unique unit 
features dual controls for selecting either pressure 
steam of ethylene oxide mixtures or an interworking 
of the two, depending on the product. Operation with 
either medium is fully automatic with controls cen- 
trally located on a convenient console control panel. 


(Continued on page 255) 
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Purse-size aerosols 

for Revlon’s hair spray, Living Curl, in three formulations— 

for normal, hard-to-hold, and tinted or bleached hair. The container, 

a 114 ounce seamless, extruded aluminum aerosol by Peerless Tube Company, 
has a plastic, enclosed VCA valve and “break-up” button providing 

about 50 applications. Two-color lithography over the white base coat 
varies according to formulation. Gold colored caps on all three. 








Do they buy... 
or just pass by? 








Your chances are better in a 


Duraglas® “salespackage”’ 


Orten choices are switched at the last instant— 
when the customer compares packages at the mar- 
ket place. Because we work at it constantly, we at 
Owens-Illinois think we know a lot about how to 
design packages which sell. A Duraglas “sales- 
package” attractively combines container, closure 





and label. 





DURAGLAS CONTAINERS Owens-ILLINOIS 


AN @ PRODUCT GENERAL OFFICES + TOLEDO 1, OHIO 


PACIFIC COAST HEADQUARTERS * SAN FRANCISCO 
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COLD-WAVE 


COMB APPLICATOR 


‘tes first push-button permanent directed exclu- 
sively to the home market, Push Button Lilt, manu. 
factured by Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, utilizes 
a removable comb-applicator and a completely non- 
metallic aerosol valve and container. 

The comb-applicator, which fastens to the aerosol 
actuator, makes it easy to apply the waving cream 
directly to the hair. The same applicator can be de- 
tached and used with the squeeze bottle that dispenses 
the permanent’s neutralizer. 

The nonmetallic valve, made by The Risdon Man 
ufacturing Co., Naugatuck, Conn., eliminates any 
possibility of corrosion or of product contamination. 
An internal restriction was incorporated in Risdon’s 
standard glass bottle valve to insure a low-flow range 
that produces a desirable kind of foam. 

The unique comb-shaped actuator, used in combi- 
nation with the nonmetallic low-flow aerosol valve, 
insures that the waving cream will be applied uni 
formly through the hair. 

Designed by Procter & Gamble, and illustrated at 
the right (above, a head-on drawing of the applica- 
tor-actuator; below, a cross section of the actuator and 
valve), the unusual actuator features a one-inch wide 
detachable comb (A) which emits the lotion through 
a hairline opening between two rows of coarse teeth. 
The comb, which has two tiny interior orifices (B), 
where it joins the actuator (C), is made of poly- 
ethylene. The double orifice insures that the waving 
cream is diffused along the full length of the comb, 
rather than in the center alone. The comb applicator 
can also be used with the permanent’s neutralizer. 

The low-flow rate, non-metallic glass bottle valve 
is made by The Risdon Manufacturing Co., of Nauga- 
tuck, Conn. The valve has an internal restriction (G) 
to control the flow of the product and to aid in the 
expansion of the quick-breaking foam-type product. 

A curved, ribbed finger-tip level (D) at the end 
of the plastic actuator opens and closes the aerosol 
valve The ribbing makes the actuator easy to operate, 
even with wet hands. 

The opposite end (E) of the actuator, adjoining 
the comb applicator, is seven-sixteenths of an inch 
in diameter, and has a single small orifice in the 
center of the actuator opening. The actuator slips into 
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a notched plastic collar (F), which covers the metal 
valve ferrule and maintains the correct alignment of 
the actuator with the dip tube. A marking on the 
valve ferrule indicates where the dip tube should be 
placed during the filling operation. This insures that 
the product will be properly discharged when the 
consumer presses the actuator. 

The plastic-coated bottle is by Wheaton Plasti- 
Cote Co. of Millville, N. J., and the filler is Conti- 
nental Filling Corporation of Danville, IIl. 

The complete home permanent, which includes 
the aerosol package of waving cream, the neutralizer 
and squeeze bottle, 80 end papers, and directions, is 
packaged in a cardboard and metal cylinder with a 
plastic see-through top. The package contains ma- 
terials for a complete permanent. ¢ 
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BERNARDIN closures 
keep good company! 


This is a tribute to merchandising genius; the know-how that made a picture of flowers 
become “America’s Most Famous Bouquet”—that phenomena of nationwide recognition— 
Four Roses. Naturally, the components selected to share in this valuable picture must meet 
minutely exact requirements for appearance as well as function. We are proud that our 
“ p appy picture. May our Closure Craftsmen work with you? 
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As far as we know, the first serious attempt to sell 
food in a retail food market by using the sense of 
smell is about to get underway. 

A new firm, Food-Aire Co., is being formed in 
California to put a patented machine in a number of 
southern California food supermarkets. This machine 
is an inconspicuous electrical device that jetstreams 
a specific food aroma a distance of 12 feet. Since it 
uses a light spray, the aroma quickly dissipates when 
the machine is turned off. Because the aroma jet- 
stream is concentrated on a straight line with the con- 
sumer’s nose, several machines in the supermarket 
may be used at the same time without an aroma 
conflict. 

So far, the company plans to offer solutions for 
the aromas of coffee, almond, appie, apricot, banana, 
butterscotch, chocolate, cinnamon, clove, coconut, 
grape, honey, lemon, licorice, lime, maple, orange, 
peppermint, pine, pineapple, rum, spearmint, straw- 
berry and wild cherry. 

Several machines are now ready for demonstra- 
tion at the company. 


After two years of research at a medical center, here 
is what was found. “If you brush your teeth like 
crazy and use a hard brush it means you’re more 
interested in how your teeth feel to your tongue 
than in how clean your teeth really are. 

“ ‘Hard brushers’ are not necessarily forceful per- 
sonalities but are perfectionists about how their teeth 
‘feel.’ Also, they don’t brush their teeth as often as 
people who scrub moderately and use a fairly soft 
brush.” 


Joseph P. Kasper, chairman of Associated Merchan- 
dising. Corp., has just given vent to one of the most 
scorching blasts that advertising kas had in a great 
number of years. Coming at a time when many 
people are prophesying that the presidential cam- 
paign and the new energy of the liberal element will 
produce some hard words on advertising, this blast 
by the AMC chairman, in a talk at Oxford, England, 
may have double significance. 

Speaking at a summer school for junior executives, 
Mr. Kasper said that retailers had “‘too long accepted 
the insidious and rapid increase of products sold 
under manufacturers’ brand names.” 

He saw the “struggle for supremacy” among 
brand-name manufacturers as attracting the type of 
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retailer “who has little knowledge of qualities and 
value.” 

What Mr. Kasper is saying openly and bluntly is 
something that has been discussed for a long time in 
the retail trade, namely, just how far can retailing 
go in abdicating so much of its independence and so 
much of its selling energy to the brand-name manu- 
facturers and still maintain retail individuality and 
independence. 

In Mr. Kasper’s own words: “If we hope to main- 
tain our retail independence, we must have freedom 
in the selection of merchandise and price. We must 
choose from thousands of advertised and unadver- 
tised items those articles that represent the best value. 
It is far and away the retailer, not the producer, 
whose promises carry the most weight with the cus- 
tomer and to whom naturally she turns for style and 
quality guidance.” 

Mr. Kasper did not at all mean that national 
brands do not have a very important part in our 
economy. He said, in fact, “national brands have a 
definite place in our business, but we (that is the re- 
tailer) should never become their slaves.” 

His recommendation that department stores should 
carry more private-label merchandise with which to 
compete successfully with discount houses is not, in 
our opinion, anywhere near the entire answer. With- 
in the range of selection of manufacturers’ brands 
there is every degree of quality, price advantage, ex- 
tensive or very limited advertising, in fact, every- 
thing that a retailer needs with which to compete 
and build his own personality, previding, of course, 
that he, himself, chooses to take the initiative in con- 
trolling his own destiny in a sales way. 


Retailers know pretty well that in competition with 
the self-service grocery stores their two chief assets 
are personal selling and the variety and selection of 
merchandise. In fact, as appears in a recent book on 
selling nonfoods to supermarkets, a leading super- 
market operator was quoted as saying that this is the 
specific difference between his type of store and other 
competing types of retailers. 

The typical independent drugstore carries no fewer 
than 152 different brands of the 27 major categories 
of cosmetic items. The typical drug chain carries 203 
different brands in its cosmetic department. 

The brand figure helps to explain why the drug 
trade has been able to withstand years of attack on 
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in glass 
by 
Brockway 


Just as a boy and his Dad go hand in hand, so do consumer acceptance and products packaged in glass. ¢ Your product 
can win this coveted consumer acceptance when presented in an attractive glass container by Brockway. ¢ Products 
packaged in glass have proven themselves to be the products most readily accepted on sight by the consumer. 
Seeing is believing . . . and when they see your product displayed in a glass container, consumer acceptance is assured. 


¢ A product that is worthy of consumer acceptance deserves a quality glass container by Brockway. 
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its cosmetic volume by supermarkets. 

As a matter of fact, the only basic way in which 
the supermarket has tried to cut into the cosmetic 
business of other retailers is in teilet goods staples 
and in a few specialties, such as those for hair care. 

These figures on the number of different brands 
in drug stores were taken from a recent survey by 
the American Druggist. 


It is wonderful what you can buy with just a check 
and a postage stamp. This came to mind the other 
day when we received in the mail a tabloid size 
circular from a drug company. We admit we have 
never heard of this company before, but, judging 
from the circular, it must be doing quite a business. 

Among the fascinating products offered for sale 
is a tablet with 62 different ingredients in it. These 
ingredients take in just about all of the vitamins, all 
of the minerals, and all of the hormones that ever 
went into a tablet, plus a lot of other miscellaneous 
things that only vaguely suggest a therapeutic qual- 
ity to us. In addition to all of these ingredients, the 
tablet also contains a special base of alfalfa, parsley, 
watercress, chlorophyll, yeast, cabbage, garlic, mo- 
lasses and carrot powders, plus hyssop and prickley 
ash extracts. All of this you can buy at $2.85 for 
100 tablets. 

Just in case you would like to specialize, there is 
a fine collection of herb teas, including alfalfa tea, 
red clover tea and cat straw tea. If these appeal to 
you, there is a large number of products that are the 
most imaginative combinations with just about every- 
thing that has ever been mentioned in medicine and 
nutrition. An intriguing product for nutrition sup- 
plements may be procured in tablet form covering 
practically all vegetables. For instance, cabbage 
tablets, watercress tablets, alfalfa tablets and the 11- 
vegetable combination tablets of beets, carrots, celery, 
endive, kale, lettuce, alfalfa, parsley, spinach, to- 
mato, kelp, and excipients. 

We have noticed hardly any of these things in a 
drugstore. It seems unfair that anyone who gets 
such a passion for a watercress tablet has to go to 
all the trouble of using the mail. 


A few of those in the supply branch of this industry 
are running into a very unpleasant business con- 
trivance known as “reciprocity.” 

There is nothing new about reciprocity. It was be- 
coming a rather dangerous sort of thing just before 
World War II, but it disappeared after that war and 
is only now returning. 

Reciprocity is the age-old operation in business 
whereby the seller says to the buyer: We are a good 
customer of yours in certain things you make and 
now you are going to buy certain services that we 
provide. Therefore, we are entitled to your business 
and to the extra consideration due a customer. 

The use of reciprocity can be found far beyond 
that simple situation. This is particularly true in cer- 
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tain big industries, like the chemical industry, where 
the ramifications extend to every form of business— 
where purchases for fuel, transportation, shipping, 
building and building materials and endless other 
things form an intricate network. Here reciprocity 
becomes an organized department with statisticians 
and slide-rule operators, comes under the eagle eye 
of a vice-president, nd is a frequent subject of hush- 
hush conversation among top executives. 

For instance, a chemical executive may say to the 
executive of another corporation, We buy a lot of 
stuff from you, but we are having a little trouble 
with so and so from whom you buy a great deal of 
material. As a good customer, wouldn’t it be nice for 
you to put a little gentle pressure on your supplier 
to do business with us? That sort of transaction is 
still in the simple stages, but some day it may become 
a very intricate field of manoeuvring. 

Reciprocity is, of course, a weapen of big business. 
The bigger the business, the more potent the oppor- 
tunities for exerting the pressure for it. 

We wonder just how far this thing will develop 
before it is smacked down good and hard by Wash- 
ington and we hope, for the health and benefit for 
all business, that it is smacked down soon. 


Some advertising copy from the Revlon four-page 
insert on Intimate perfume to appear in July Beauty 
Fashion: 

“Extraordinary what a drop of Paris can do” 

“From its very conception bottled and sealed in 
France” 

“Intimate to be shared by a select few. In true 
French tradition, Parfum ‘Intimate’ by Revlon .. . 
France, will be closely guarded through limited dis- 
tribution. It will be confined to a most discriminating 
clientele on a highly selective basis. Parfum ‘In- 
timate’ will be offered at less than five per cent of 
the perfume counters in the United States.” 


Lentheric is celebrating its 75th anniversary in a 
series of promotions, but the Lentheric we know 
started in 1928 when E. R. Squibb & Co. purchased 
the Paris company and opened a salon in the Savoy 
Plaza Hotel to introduce the line to America. 

During its American history, Lentheric has tried 
about every possible method of marketing open to a 
perfume company. 

Lentheric was started as an exclusive French per- 
fume company with prestige franchise distribution. 
Under the Squibb management, the company grew, 
gradually broadening its distribution from the de- 
partment store to the drugstore. At the time when 
Squibb introduced its famous Squibb Plan in which 
drugstores participated as stockholders, Squibb man- 
agement was under very heavy pressure to expand 
Lentheric distribution among drugstores. 

During the Olin-Mathieson period of Squibb con- 
trol, Lentheric, under a series of new managements, 
expanded its distribution widely; by the time Helene 
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Because we have always maintained the strictest standards of quality G. BARR & 
in the industry, G. Barr & Company customers have seen hundreds of 
millions of private label aerosol packages bearing their product names, COMPANY 


reach the hands of consumers, perfectly formulated ... perfectly pack- 


aged. Only Mother Nature does a better job! PRIVATE LABEL AEROSOLS 


ACRES OF 
Today—with more than 5 acres devoted exclusively to custom formula- - AEROSOL - 
tion and filling of aerosols, you can be certain that when G. Barr & 4; PACKAGING 
Company manufactures your aerosol product, you will receive the FACILITIES 
finest, most versatile, most efficient and economical service available. 
if Mother Nature doesn’t do YOUR packaging, call on us. General Offices: 3601 S. Racine Ave. 


Chicago 9, Ill. 
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Curtis Industries bought the company, there seemed 
to be no basic plan of distribution for this perfume 
except to sell it to any one who could pay the bill. 

At this time, and during the first few years of 
Curtis management, demonstrations in department 
stores were pretty well dropped, all bars of distribu- 
tion were down, wholesale druggists were handling 
this product, and the advertising was largely con- 
centrated in the mass consumer magazines such as 
Life. 

Under this new plan of distribution, Lentheric 
drastically lost position in department stores without 
a compensating gain with any other form of retailer. 
A little over a year ago, when another drastic change 
was made in Lentheric’s selling pian, this company 
was indeed in a very hazardous position and it looked 
to many in the trade as if this fine old line company 
of the perfume industry would tread the thorny path 
of Lelong perfumes. 

Instead of that, a little over a year ago, the Helene 
Curtis management made a complete about-face in a 
way that is really remarkable for a company so deep- 
ly steeped in mass distribution in most of its other 
divisions. 

Lentheric has reinstated its store training person- 
nel, recreated its demonstration system, and is now 
working very closely in a pattern of selected fran- 
chise distribution with the stores that have proved 
an ability to sell perfumes. This technique of special 
promotions, displays, cooperative advertising, and 
other forms of partnership cooperative selling be- 
tween the retailer and the manufacturer has been 
developed to a fine art by the leading department 
stores. 

According to quoted statements, Lentheric manage- 
ment now believes that a perfume loses its appeal if 
a woman sees it everywhere, or if it’s “too mass.” 
They are now convinced that fragrance cannot live 
without a strong position in the department store and 
with department store good will and cooperation. 

This is the first year of a year-round advertising 
drive by Lentheric. Although it is universally known 
that fragrance sales peak up to a high percentage in 
the two months preceding Christmas and reach a sub- 
stantially lower percentage during some spring and 
summer months, the trade has always realized that 
the people who come out on top in Christmas sales 
are the ones who have won a good position in con- 
sumer recognition by working with the stores 
throughout the entire year. 

Three big months for fragrance sales are May, 
November, and December. Spring and summer sales 
have been picking up because this country is becom- 
ing, or rather has become, essentially a cologne mar- 
ket which enables women to use fragrance more and 
more in the routine as they use lipsticks and face 
creams. 

For its spring seasonal push, Lentheric is continu- 
ing the Red Lilac fragrance promotion. After this 
promotion, Red Lilac activity is dropped until next 
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spring and other products take its place. This year 
Lentheric is introducing its new line of Bain d’Or 
bath requisites. Tweed is a popular perfume and is 
still a real money maker for the company. 


There are some really extraordinary businesses in the 
cosmetic industry. 

By extraordinary we mean businesses that are 
operated either in an unorthodox way or in some 
different and unusual fashion, and that have at- 
tained a high degree of success. 

These exceptions are all the more extraordinary 
when you consider the fantastic weight of competi- 
tive energy displayed by the big companies in this 
trade by their expenditures of millions of dollars in 
advertising appropriations, expenditures for such 
things as the demonstration system, P.M.’s and other 
point-of-sale gimmicks, expenditures with extensive 
sales forces under very heavy high pressure, and a 
continual flooding of the market with a succession of 
new products in every product field that shows even 
a small dollar volume. 

Nevertheless, there are cosmetic companies going 
their own quiet way, secure and entrenched in the 
industry and making far more profit per dollar on 
sales than these big companies make. 

One such company is certainly Jean Nate which, 
this month, is celebrating its 25th anniversary. 

Jean Nate herself founded it 25 years ago but, for 
most of its existence, it has been under the manage- 
ment of a husband and wife team that has operated 
with a philosophy of its own and is now paying tre- 
mendous dividends. 

The Hunnefields openly admit that this business is 
now past the million-dollar mark in actual sales, but 
they are somewhat less candid concerning just how 
much beyond this mark. This mark has been reached 
quietly, with a minimum of advertising, with a lim- 
ited sales force, and with no gimmicks of any kind 
to the retail store. It is a straight, clean operation 
based on the merit of the product, which is a superb 
one, and the fair price of this product. 

The way this business has grown, and particularly 
its rapid growth during the last five years, is certain- 
ly a testimony to an open, honest, and fixed retail 
policy in which everybody knows exactly where he 
stands and where no backdoor or under-the-table 
concessions are granted to anyone. The growth in 
consumer recognition can certainly not be attributed 
to advertising, but can only have come about because 
the product has been featured by the good stores, and 
because word of mouth has built up the name among 
consumers. The business must have a very high in- 
cidence of repeat business. 

Bill and Jean Hunnefield are running this com- 
pany by what seems to us the smallest personnel in 
relation to the volume of business of any other com- 
pany in the industry; in this respect, it will probably 
reach high marks in any industry. 

Some months ago we had a few words to say in 
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this department about Imperial Formula, another 


extraordinary cosmetic operation. As we asked them, 
we ask again, what is it that these companies have 
that brings them such fruitful success while, at the 
same time, they are avoiding the turmoil and mad- 
house that takes place in most of the big enterprises 
of the industry? 

Can it be that a thcroughly good product that has 
maintained its excellent quality while selling at a 
fair price and on the basis of a fair, honest policy 
rigidly adhered to, has some potency that too few 
in this industry seem to understand? 


The Supreme Court has just declared that “regional 
price cutting’ by Anheuser Busch, Inc., is illegal 
price discrimination under the Robinson-Patman Act. 
This unanimous decision seems to impose a rigid 
price uniformity over the entire country for national 
business. However, some exceptions appear to be 
sull in force: (1) where there is no injury to com- 
petition; (2) where the price reduction is offered in 
“good faith” to meet a competitor’s price; and (3) 
where the price differential can be justified on the 
basis of an actual lower cost. 

Rejected by the Court was the company’s conten- 
tion that its reduction of prices in the St. Louis area 
was legal because there was no discrimination among 
its purchasers who compete with each other. 

Apparently, unless one of the three exceptions 
applies, everyone in the United States must be able to 
buy a nationally sold product at the same price. 


According to the most favored definitions of a 
dynamic industry, the cosmetic industry certainly 
qualifies. This is because the industry has been devel- 
oping new types of products that are based on the 
fulfillment of new wants and which add new volume 
to the industry without in any sense cutting into or 
detracting from the volume in any other part of the 
industry. 

For instance, the new products that have come out 
in the last two or three years in eye makeup, which 
have turned what used to be a minor part of the 
cosmetic industry into a substantial part of that 
business in volume. 

So, too, with hair products, particularly that dy- 
namic group of products for hair coloring, which 
has expanded products for hair care into a dynamic 
part of the whole industry. 

While we are on the subject of recent contributions 
to the cosmetic business, let’s not forget Man Tan and 
all its satellites. 


Rarely is a shopping center or a suburban store of a 
big retailer located without making a thorough traffic 
survey. In fact, in some retail quarters a great deal 
of valuable interest is accumulating for retailing. 

In a recent survey by the Real Estate Research 
Corporation of Chicago, it was found that only 29 of 
100 persons who came downtown on a normal busi- 
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ness day did so to shop specifically. However, 57 out 
of the 100 made a purchase before returning home. 


A victory for original, creative thinking in the use of 
fragrance for industry—the fragrant mouse trap. 
This plastic contraption gives off the aroma of bacon. 
It has been made possible by a new product of the 
Fragrance Process Co., Inc. called “poly-scent,” poly- 
ethelene pellets that can be given a high aroma con- 
tent. These pellets are then sold to plastic molders to 
incorporate in plastic products. 

Other projected ideas are perfumed plastic artificial 
flowers, lingerie bags, plastic bottle caps, and the like. 


According to a recent report in the Journal of Com- 
merce, the Italian aerosol industry is in the midst of 
a sales boom, with 1960 showing a substantial gain 
over last year, as of now. Sales during 1959 are said 
to be around 20 million units as compared to 100 
million units for all Europe. 

This is reported in an interview with Dr. Mario 
Ramella, managing director of Solfrene, S.p.A., of 
Milan. Solfrene, Italy’s leading valve manufacturer 
and filler, makes valves under a license from The 
Risdon Manufacturing Company, of Naugatuck, 
Conn. 

According to Dr. Ramella, although Italy is not the 
leading producer of aerosols in Europe, the rate of 
growth of the aerosol industry in Italy surpasses that 
of any other European country. 

While the distribution of aerosol sales in Italy fol- 
lows the normal pattern for this country, there is one 
big difference: Italy’s pharmaceutical aerosols are 
running substantially ahead, proportionately, of those 
of the United States. Italian companies are working 
in an agreement with such American companies as 
Pfizer, Squibb, and Schering. 

Dr. Ramella claims that pharmaceutical aerosol 
sales are growing faster in Italy than the United 
States or any other European country. He estimated 
last year’s sales at 3 million units and holds that sales 
for this year will amount to 7 or 8 million units. 


The Paris season is a festival that gets under way 
when real spring weather comes along and tradition- 
ally ends on June 26th with several formalities. 

One of the charming things about this festival is a 
perfumed street—the Rue du Faubourg Saint Honore. 
This street is washed each night by sprinkler trucks 
spraying water scented with perfume. On two nights 
the street is closed to wheeled traffic to let pedestrians 
wander and shop through a cloud of scent. 


Two Columbia University professors have discovered 
that aptitude tests are a relative guide only to a per- 
son’s ability to prepare for and get a particular job. 
In a study of the tests and later careers of 10,000 
men, all of the aptitudes which favor an individual 
getting a job do not necessarily correlate with his 
later success on that job. 
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News in Packaging... 


New Fluorohalocarbon Film 
Allied Chemical Corporation’s 
General Chemical Division has de- 
veloped a new fluorohalocarbon film 
that not only is transparent but also 
has virtually no moisture absorption. 
It is expected to bring significant 
savings in packaging drugs, chem- 
icals, and many other products. 
Called Aclar, the film is notable 
for its extremely low moisture vapor 
transmission and good impact 
strength, for retaining flexibility 
from minus 320° to 390° F., and for 
being unattacked by almost all in- 
organic chemicals, including the 
most corrosive acids and alkalies. 


International Packaging 
Machinery Show in Paris 

The first International Packaging 
Machinery Show will be held in 
Paris, France, October 14 through 
23, to run concurrently with the 
French Packaging Exposition. 





New Tulox box line of butyrate or propionate, 
by Extruded Plastics, Inc. in wide range of 
sizes, styles; light in weight, shatterproof but 
amply rigid, they are clear or colored. 


Seamless aluminum aerosol in six-ounce size 
introduced by Bradley-Sun Division of Ameri- 
can Can Company is manufactured by impact 
extrusion. A variety of internal coatings is 
available. 


-_ ~~ 
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Sprayable Plastic Coating 

Pfaudlon 301, a new sprayable 
coating of Penton in water suspen- 
sion, has been introduced by Pfaud- 
ler Company, Division of Pfaudler 
Permutit Inc., Rochester, N. Y. It is 
expected to find wide application in 
the chemical and pharmaceutical in- 
dustries, among others, because of 
its ease of application, economy, and 
nonhazardous nature. 


Bile Green and a Death’s Head 

We hear that French manufac- 
turers believe they have the answer 
to the problem of packaging toxic 
products: a bottle whose form will 
itself warn of its contents—hexa- 
gonal, as will its sickly green color. 
To make sure, each of the six faces 
will bear a death’s head. 


Plastic Heart for Doctors 

A plastic heart in natural color, 
and complete in detail and scale, 
is now being distributed to members 
of the medical profession in the 
United States and abroad, by Merck 
and Company, Inc. 

Made by Nosco Plastics, Inc., the 
heart consists of 22 fitted, molded 
parts in nine different colors. TTwen- 
ty-nine spray operations were in- 
volved in applying the color, and 25 
cementing operations were required 
in assembling it. 


Book on Packaging 

Weyerhauser Ingenuity at Work 
in Packaging is the title of a 16- 
page booklet presenting the carton 
research facilities offered by Weyer- 
hauser Company, Boxboard and 
Folding Carton Division. 


Intima Spray by Radar-Medical of Rome, Italy, 
first vaginal aerosol, uses standard Risdon 
gisss bottle valve with special applicator, 
which releases foam when pressed sidewards. 
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New carton for Lanolin-Plus Liquid designed 
by Nesbitt Associates, in white and gold with 
gold embossed logotype, to emphasize the 
quality of the product and increase its prestige. 





New prestige package for nonnarcotic sleep- 
ing tablets by The DePree Company, printed 
in gold and bronze. Tablet shows through 
front eye cutout. Cartons by Continental Can 
Division. 


Complete Liquid Makeup 

Sheer Genius, described as a com- 
plete makeup in liquid form that 
will give the complexion a soft, nat- 
ural look with a flawless finish nei- 
ther shiney nor nonreflective, will 
be available from Max Factor & 
Company in October. 

It is packaged in a plastic tube. 


Stand-up collapsible metal tube for Yardley's 
anti-blemish cream, Fair and Clear, by Peer- 
less Tube Company; cap of rigid plastic im- 
ported from England; in three colors over 
white. 
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NEW ONE-PIECE CAP 
HAS A BUILT-IN SEAL! 


With the new UN-A-TOP* one-piece plastic cap, you need no liner. The 
integral seal seats perfectly on threaded can or bottle spouts. It auto- 
matically locks itself! Versatile UN-A-TOPS screw on and off easily, and 
they won't jump or strip threads. They are strong, rigid, won't chip or dent, 
and they are priced in line with metal closures. 

New UN-A-TOPS are molded from SUPER DYLAN? high-density poly- 
ethylene. This strong plastic has a smooth, glossy finish. It is durable, 
lightweight, rust-proof, and highly chemically inert. It has low permeability, 
and good heat and dimensional stability. 

y UN-A-TOPS come in all sizes, shapes, and colors. They put extra sales 
: appeal on top of any cosmetic, detergent, food, chemical, or pharma- 





ceutical package. 
For more information about UN-A-TOPS and SUPER DYLAN write to 
Koppers Company, Inc., Plastics Division, Dept. DCI- 8 Pittsburgh 19, 


Pennsylvania. KOPPERS PLASTICS 









*Pat. Pending 


UN-A-TOPS are molded by the 
Dover Molded Products Co., 
1000 East Avenue, Dover, Ohio. 
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NEWS and VIEWS 


BY TED KLEIN PUBLIC RELATIONS DIRECTOR* 


Is Your Image Floating? 

Every so often a writer is inspired 
to put words together in such a way 
as to make them sing. This happens 
rarely in business writing. In a re- 
cent issue of their publication, The 
Public Pulse, Elmo Roper and Asso- 
ciates wrote this about images: 

“Whether in focus, diffuse, or 
nearly invisible, images cast varied 
light on marketing realities. No 
single rule governs their behavior; 
no formula can prescribe the nec- 
essary degree of density or bright- 
ness. Only careful measurement of 
their individual refractions can tell 
whether what they need is sharper 
illumination or simply to float in a 
golden, but indeterminate haze.” 


MSD on TV 

In 1958 Merck Sharp & Dohme 
began an open-circuit television 
series to give the public a_ better 
understanding of the contribution 
to the progress of medical science of 
the health team cf physician, phar- 
macist, hospital, and pharmaceuti- 
cal manufacturer. 

Last June in Miami, as part of 
this program, MSD in cooperation 
with the American Medical Asso- 
ciation presented four new TV pro- 
grams, with John Cameron Swayze 
as host. These were 25-minute video- 
tape reports on timely aspects of 
the world of medicine and their 
effects on the American way of life. 
The first of these, “Report from 
Europe: Germany Looks at Medi- 
cine USA,” was an exclusive on-the- 
scene review of the recent United 
States Information Agency exhibit 
shown in key cities throughout 
West Germany. 

The second program presented 
“Progress Report: Twenty Years of 
Advancement.” Here the TV cam- 
era recorded the advance of med- 
ical science over the past two dec- 
ades, featuring guest physicians. 

A timely program on the need 
for new physicians was presented 
on the third program, “Situation 
Critical: The Increased Need for 
Doctors.”” Here two physicians, one 
from Baylor University and one 
from the University of Miami, 


*Paul Klemtner & Company, Inc. 
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breught home the important prob- 
lem facing the nation. 

Dr. Walter Wiggins, Secretary of 
the AMA Council on Medical Ed- 
ucation and a panel of medical ed- 
ucators presented an interesting dis- 
cussion for the fourth MSD TV pro- 
gram on “Course for Action: Con- 
quering the Problem.” 

The series is available to physi- 
cians as part of the MSD Postgrad- 
uate Program for Physicians. This 
excellent project is the kind of pro- 
fessional relations that even the 
severest critic of the industry must 
admit is worthwhile and without 
commercial claim. We _ applaud 
MSD for this project. 


Nonmilitary Warfare 

Late in June, Leo Cherne, Execu- 
tive Director, Research Institute of 
America, spoke at a meeting of the 
Drug, Chemical and Allied Trades 
Association. I have long admired 
him for his ability both to under- 
stand foreign affairs (he helped for- 
mulate the Japanese treaty) and to 
express himself as a sculptor. (His 
bust of Albert Schweitzer is dis- 
played by several leading museums.) 

He gave a detailed and expert 
analysis of modern events against 
the background of the past few 
years. His remarks were far from 
encouraging, but so valid as to make 
most of the men in the room feel 
that they were hearing considered 
opinion based on a great deal of 
information. 

He referred to the national peril 
and the problems posed by the 
economic warfare we face from 
Communism. He calls this ‘“non- 
military warfare.” In speaking 
about the need for total defense, he 
said, “Total defense requires that 
we in turn guard ourselves against 
our own weaknesses. To be effective, 
and to receive the effective support 
of our own people, nonmilitary war- 
fare cannot be divorced from cred- 
ible reality. To be effective, the 
techniques of nonmilitary warfare 
must be supported by public accept- 
ance and understanding of substan- 
tive policy.” 

His concluding remarks were 
forceful. “In total defense there can 
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be no restful retreat from the pres- 
sures of protracted conflict, no illu- 
sory vacation in the mirage of an 
oasis of peace, disarmament and 
brotherhood except as those are the 
final consequences of the efforts we 
initiate, painfully and persistently 
pursue, and enforce as part of ar- 
rangements which demand _ justice 
and rest on law. All else is fantasy 
—distracting, disarming and de- 
structive.” 


SK&F Comments 

For the past few weeks, 17,000 
and 20,000 editorial writers, busi- 
ness and financial experts, and trade 
and professional editors have been 
receiving a series of “Position Pa- 
pers” from Smith Kline & French. 
These publications of the Philadel- 
phia pharmaceutical manufacturer 
state the firm’s stand in areas con- 
sidered controversial since Senator 
Kefauver began his hearings. 

One of the four-page “comments” 
was bound into copies of a recent 
issue of a pharmacy publication, 
and is, I think, about the best sort 
of information any pharmaceutical 
manufacturer has put forward to 
counter the “bad press” generated 
by the Washington hearings. It uses 
a chart to show what it takes (in 
hours of work) for various individ- 
uals to pay for a prescription of 50 
Chlorpromazine 25 mg. tablets. In 
this simple and graphic illustration, 
SK&F does more than thousands of 
words of explanation could even at- 
tempt. 

An additional comment reinforc- 
ing the chart says: “The only meth- 
od of bringing American drug prices 
into line with those in foreign coun- 
tries is the unthinkable one of re- 
ducing our wage standards to those 
in foreign countries. This would 
mean that our standard of living— 
the highest in the world—also 
would be reduced, an equally un- 
thinkable proposition.” 

Hours of Work Required to Buy Drugs in U.S.A and Abroad 


1959 RETAIL PRICES OF CHLORPROMAZINE 
Retail cae 


in U.S. dollars) 
-77 Eievauus France 







Hours of work to buy 50 tablets (25 mg.) 











1.90 Reieeer ea) 
7.05 ESiemet mua 
1.62 Eee 
2.29 BAe Japan 


Sources: Prices—Kefauver Committee exhibit 
98, Jan. 21, p. 1544; Labor—based on hourly 
earnings in manufacturing, U.N. Monthly Bul- 
letin of Statistics; Japan, Time Magazine, Dec. 
28, 1959. This chart appears in one of Smith 
Kline & French's Position Papers. 
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Patent thoughts and trends 


BY THOMAS CIFELLI, JR., PATENT ATTORNEY * 


Patchoulione 

For anyone who will take the 
trouble and effort to look for it, 
romance may be found even in the 
patent Patchoulione is 
one example. For one thing, it pos- 


literature. 


sesses a powerful an dstriking am- 
bergris-like note. Who is there who 
has not read more than one head- 
line article about the tremendous 
fortune the seas have washed ashore 
in the form of a gigantic and malo- 
dorous whale? Of course, the news- 
papers do not kill the romance by 
publishing what almost invariably 
is found to be the fact: the whale 
did not contain any ambergris but 
instead merely consisted of some 
tons of fetid matter presenting a tre- 
mendous problem of disposal. 

The subject matter of this article 
conjures up other interesting associ- 
ations. It is a link, in a sense, be- 
tween the plant world and the ani 
mal world. This is so because patch- 
oulione has its origins in oil of 
patchouli, which is obtained from 
the dried leaves of a plant found in 
Malaya and Sumatra. Nevertheless, 
patchoulione itself has the animal, 
ambergris-like, odor. Those who seek 
to find unity in apparently diverse 
elements, animate or inanimate, 
may find some food for thought here 
also. 

However, the main purpose here 
is to call attention to a recent patent, 
U. S. 2,942,029, issued to The Givau- 
dan Corporation on the novel chem- 
ical, which has been named Pat- 
choulione. 

Patchoulione may be represented 
by the following chemical structure: 


of, CH; 
Hs 





\ 73 
Xe 
H CH: 
It is a novel ketone having a melt- 


*Richards and Cifelli, Newark 2, New Jersey 
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ing point of 47°-47.5° C. and has a 
powerful and striking ambergris 
note. This olfactory characteristic 
was unexpected in view of the struc- 
ture of patchoulione and its patch. 
ouly alcohol origin. In appearance, 
patchoulione is a white, waxy crys 
talline solid. Its empirical formula is 
C,.H.,0; its 2,4-dinitrophenylhydra- 
zone, C,,H.,.N,O,, melts at 187.5°- 
188.5° C. and on equilibration in 
D.O patchoulione is converted to a 
trideuteroketone. 

Patchoulione is prepared from 
patchouly acetate obtained by con- 
version of patchouly alcohol con - 
tained in oil of patchouli. The pat- 
chouly acetate is pyrolized to form 
a mixture of beta and gama _ pat- 
choulene whose formulas are given 
below: 


\A\ 


x 


#-patchoulene 


S/\ 
x 


-patchoulene 


Ozonization of the patchoulione, 
followed by hydrogenation of the 
resulting ozonide, yields patchou- 
lione. 


How Inventive Are Americans? 

As the oratory to be expected dur- 
ing the 1960 presidential campaign 
gets under way, it may not be out of 
place to reflect that the political 
arena is not the only place where 
statements not based on provable 
facts are made. Unfortunately, the 
technological field is not exempt. 
For example, how often has one 
heard about the inventiveness of the 
American people being paramount 
in the world? Of course, in recent 
years the Russians have come for- 
ward in certain restricted areas of 
particular inteerst to their Commu- 
nist cause to put a damper on such 
statements. Nevertheless, the aver- 
age person points with pride to 
many material things such as the 
electric light bulb, the automobile, 
the airplane, etc., etc., etc., as being 
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American inventions. 

The interesting question is wheth- 
er all this self-commendation is true. 

In the opinion of someone who 
really should know, Americans are 
not as inventive as many of us have 
been led to believe. Reference is 
made to Frank A. Howard, president 
of the Sloan-Kettering Institute for 
Cancer Research and a former officer 
in the Standard Oil (New Jersey) 
organization. According to Mr. 
Howard, the per capita output of 
inventions in the United States 
“seems to lie nearer the bottom than 
the top of the list of mature indus 
trial countries.” Mr. Howard’s state- 
ment was based on a statistical re- 
port which indicated that the United 
States ranks behind Switzerland, 
Sweden, Germany, and England in 
per capita output of inventions. 

Three troublesome statistics were 
emphasized by Mr. Howard. First, 
our total national output of patented 
inventions has not increased sub - 
stantially over a 40-year period of 
rapid technical progress. Second, our 
per capita output of such inventions 
is not high, as most of us have al- 
ways assumed, but rather is in the 
low range of the industrial coun- 
tries, and is in fact only a fraction 
of the per capita output of the coun- 
tries which lead the world in this 
index of technical progress. Third, 
our per capita output has declined 
38 per cent over a long period, ap- 
parently much more than that of 
the other major industrialized coun- 
tries. 

Mr. Howard came up with a rath- 
er novel suggestion. Rather than ex- 
pend so much effort in search for 
abuses in the patent system, “It 
would now be more in the national 
inteerst to concentrate for a time at 
least, on trying to strengthen the 
incentive effect of the patent sys- 
tem.” 

If Mr. Howard is correct, then it 
would appear that a setback to na 
tional pride has been suffered. How- 
ever, this is an unimportant aspect 
of the matter. The serious side of the 
coin is that Mr. Howard has shown 
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that the relative leadership in in- 
dustrial progress, certainly insofar as 
the current rate of progress is con- 
cerned, has passed out of the hands 
of Americans. 

In spite of the foregoing, it does 
not take a prophet to predict that 
some people in and out of govern- 
ment, and even some judges, will 
continue to issue statements which 
lead one to believe that inventions 
are a “dime a dozen” and that the 
U. S. Patent Office is, in effect, a 
printing office with a propensity to 
issue patents on just about anything 
that is alleged to be an invention. 


Favorable Drug Ruling 

The same court that rendered 4 
restrictive patent ruling in a drug 
case, as reported in last month’s 
article, has now come up with a 
very favorable ruling, also in a drug 
case. Reference is made to the recent 
decision by the U. S. Court of Cus- 
toms and Patent Appeals in a case 
involving new steroid intermediates. 
In the case reported last month, the 
court ruled that the utilization of a 
carrier in admixture with a com- 
pound does not make the resulting 
composition patentable. 

The favorable decision, which is 
the subject of this article, is likely 
to be a landmark case, because it 
appears to render it less difficult for 
applicants for patent in drug cases 
especially (and in chemical cases 
generally), to meet the statutory re- 
quirements of disclosing not only a 
use for the subject of the invention 
but also how to use the invention. 

An indication of the importance 
of the case may be drawn from the 
fact that the court handed down 
opinions in the case in 1958 and the 
Patent Office took the very unusual 
step of asking the court to recon- 
sider the matter. Further, this court 
normally issues unanimcus deci- 
sions, but this case was decided by a 
3 to 2 vote. 

Without going into any of the 
legal aspects involved, the main 
question was whether the patent ap- 
plicants, two Ciba inventors, had 
sufficiently disclosed how to use the 
steroid intermediates C-19 14-hy- 
droxy androstenes, which they pro- 
posed to patent. Their specification 
as filed contained the following 
statements about the use of the 
claimed compounds, italics being 
those of the court. 

“The cardiac glycosides, such as 
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digitoxigenin and the like, comprise 
steroids which contain an OH-group 
in the 14-position. Important physi- 
ological properties are attributed to 
these steroids. However, synthetical- 
ly produced C-19 14-hydroxy-andro- 
stenes wherein the double bond is 
attached to carbon atom 5 have not 
heretofore been known. 

“A primary object of the present 
invention is the embodiment of such 
synthetically - produced compounds, 
corresponding to formula I supra. 
These new compounds are valuable 
intermediates in the preparation of 
steroids wherein a hydroyl group is 
present in the 14-position, and otf 
steroids containing a 14, 15-double 
bond, and of steroids the synthesis of 
which requires such groupings... . 

“Conversion of the androstene 
compounds to produce analgous sat- 
urated 14-hydroxy steroids is effect- 
ed by hydrogenating the A®-double 
bond, for example by catalytic meth- 
ods.” 

The specification also taught that 
“the acyloxy groups in the 3- and 
11-positions of appellants’ com- 
pounds can be hydrolyzed to the cor 
responding 3-hydroxy groups and 
the latter oxidized to keto groups to 
produce the corresponding ketone 
compounds.” It also teaches how the 
17-keto group can be reduced to a 
hydroxyl group with the aid of an 
agent such as catalytic hydrogen, 
sodium borohydride, lithium alumi- 
num hydride, and the like, follow- 
ing these statements with illustra- 
tive reaction schemes setting forth 
the conversions by means of graphic 
formulae. 

The Patent Office simply took the 
position that there was no showing 
that the intermediates could be con- 
verted into products having useful 
properties. This position was 
summed up by the court as follows: 

“There is no assertion in appel- 
lants’ specification that they are able 
to synthesize an active digitalis gly- 
coside from their intermediate, nor 
any other specific physiological ac- 
tive steroid having a hydroxyl group 
in the 14-position or with a 14, 15- 
double bond (italics ours). 

. there is no evidence before 
us that... appellants ever produced 
a useful steroid from their . . . inter- 
mediates (italics ours).” 

The court, in a long and very 
scholarly re view of the pertinent 
parts of the statute, ruled that the 
described invention was useful un- 
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der the patent statute and that the 
applicants had adequately disclosed 
how to use the intermediates. The 
remarks of the court as to whether 
the intermediates were useful are 
quoted below: 

“Now let us consider whether ap- 
plicants’ new compounds, the 
claimed C-19 14-hydroxy-Andro- 
stenes, are ‘useful’ by the legal 
standards discussed above, according 
to the information which is given to 
us in the specification. We are told 
thereby that these are new andros- 
tenes, of a kind never before made 
(and novelty has not been ques- 
tioned), that they are of a type 
which steroid chemists can use in 
well-known reactions to produce 
steroids of a class at least some mem- 
bers of which are known to have 
useful therapeutic properties. Ap- 
pellants’ point is that new ‘building 
blocks’ of value to the researcher 
have been supplied which have util- 
ity as intermediates in the search 
for cheaper and shorter routes to 
the synthesis of steroids having ther- 
apeutic or similar ultimate utility. 

“The Patent Office position seems 
to have been that there must be a 
presently existing ‘practical’ useful- 
ness to some undefined class of per- 
sons. We have never received a clear 
answer to the question ‘Useful to 
whom and for what?’ Surely a new 
group of steroid intermediates is use- 
ful to chemists doing research on 
steroids, and in a ‘practical’ sense 
too. Such intermediates are ‘useful’ 
under section 101. They are often 
actually placed on the market be- 
fore much, if anything, is known as 
to what they are ‘good’ for, other 
than experimentation and the mak- 
ing of other compounds in the im- 
portant field of research. Refusal to 
protect them at this stage would in- 
hibit their wide dissemination, to- 
gether with the knowledge of them 
which a patent disclosure conveys, 
which disclosure the potential pro- 
tection encourages. This would tend 
to retard rather than promote prog: 
ress. 

“The new androstenes, being wse- 
ful to research chemists or the pur- 
poses disclosed by appellants, are 
clearly useful to society and their 
invention contributes to the progress 
of an art which is of great potential 
usefulness to mankind. They are 
new steroids which in known ways 
can be made into other steroids, thus 

(Continued on page 268) 
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From left to right: Julius P. Bauer, vice-president and now director 
of the Perfume Division, and Robert E. Brown, director of the perfume 
laboratories, Fritzsche Brothers, Inc.; Kenneth W. Hatley, now vice- 


NEWS... 


Julius P. Bauer, newly elected 
vice-president, has been made direc- 
tor of the Perfume Division, Fritz- 
sche Brothers, Inc., and Robert E. 
Brown, who will work directly un- 
der Mrs. Bauer, has been appointed 
director of the Division. Newly elect- 
ed directors of the company, and 
their offices are John L. Cassullo, 
president: Frederick H. Leonhardt, 
Jr., vice-president; Ernest Guenther, 
vice-president; and Ellis F. Merkl, 
secretary and treasurer. Other offi- 
cers include Edward E. Langenau, 
vice-president, and Lidcay Herrera, 
vice-president for export operations. 

Newly appointed vice-president 
and sales manager of Dodge & OI- 
cott, Inc., is Kenneth W. Hartley, 
who has been with the firm since 
1949, Since 1951 he has managed 
the Chicago branch office. 


S. B. Penick & Company has 
elected Albert D. Penick president. 
Formerly executive vice-president, 
Mr. Penick joined the company in 
1930. S. Barksdale Penick, Jr., for- 
merly president, has been elected 
chairman of the board and chief 
executive officer. Newly appointed 
vice-presidents are William A. 
Thawly, in charge of sales coordina- 
tion for all three divisions, and 
Anibal J. Dotres, director of all the 
company’s foreign operations. 


William F. Laporte, formerly ex- 
ecutive vice-president, has been 
elected president of American Home 
Products Corporation, succeeding 
the late Walter F. Silbersack. Mr. 
Laporte joined the firm in 1938. The 
board also elected Herbert E. Carnes, 
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with the company for 24 years and 
formerly executive vice-president, to 
the newly created position of vice- 
chairman of the board. H. W. Blades 
has been made executive vice-presi- 
dent and a director. He has been 
with the firm since 1931, most re- 
cently as president of Wyeth Lab- 
oratories, a division. Kenneth A. 
Bonham, president of Whitehall 
Laboratories, another division, since 
1957, has been elected executive 
vice-president. As _ president, Mr. 
Laporte becomes a member -of the 
executive committee and chairman 
of the operations committee, and 
Mr. Bonham becomes a member of 
the finance committee. John J. Mc- 
Clellan, formerly vice-president of 
Warner-Lambert Products Division 
of Warner-Lambert Pharmaceutical 
Company, has joined American 
Home as assistant to the president. 
Also appointed assistant to Mr. La- 
porte is John Phillips, who was pre- 
viously director of marketing of the 
special products division of Armour 
& Company. Finally, Jack Finn has 
been named executive vice-president 
of Whitehall Laboratories Division. 
Mr. Finn joined Whitehall in 1952. 


E. C. Slaght, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed technical director and as- 
sistant to the president of Newport 
Industries Company, Division of 
Heyden Newport Chemical Corpo- 
ration, with offices in Pensacola, Fla. 
Mr. Slaght joined Heyden in 1948 
and has been manager of the mar- 
ket development department since 


1956. 


The Arthur Colton Company has 
promoted Arthur Pearce from direc- 
tor of customer service to sales engi- 
neer in the eastern branch office, and 
Robert Clark from assistant to the 
sales manager to succeed Mr. Pearce 
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president and sales manager of Dodge & Olcott, Inc.; and Albert D. 
Penick, formerly executive vice-president of S. B. Penick & Company, who 
has been elected president, along with several other executive changes. 


as director of customer service. 


Leland W. Blazey has been elect- 
ed vice-president of manufacturing 
and engineering for McNeil Labora- 
tories. Formerly director of the en- 
gineering division, Mr. Blazey has 
been with the company since 1958. 
In his new position, he assumes the 
responsibilities of Edward J. Heines, 
who has retired as vice-president of 
manufacturing after 40 years with 
the company. Patrick F. Caffrey has 
been appointed director of pharma- 
ceutical manufacturing at McNeil 
Laboratories. With McNeil since 
1933, he most recently served as di- 
rector of the manufacturing division. 


Curtis N. Painter has been elected 
to the board of directors of Arm- 
strong Cork Company, and Roger 
H. Hetzel named vice-president and 
general manager, packaging materi- 
als operations. Mr. Hetzel, formerly 
assistant general manager and gen- 
eral sales manager, succeeds Joseph 
C. Feagley, who has retired as vice- 
president and general manager of 
the Packaging Materials Division 
and a member of the board. Mr. 
Painter joined Armstrong’s Floor 
Division in 1924. John C. Pender has 
been appointed to the newly created 
position of administrative assistant 
to the manager of glass container 
sales administration, Packaging Ma- 
terials Division. He is succeeded as 
senior sales correspondent in that 
administration by Joseph F. Wallick. 
Roy A. Smith has been transferred 
from the Baltimore office to the 
Rochester, N. Y. district office. Rob- 
ert M. Ulmer has been appointed 
general sales manager to succeed 
Mr. Hetzel. Mr. Ulmer, with Arm- 
strong since 1941, was most recently 
assistant general sales manager. 








From left to right: A. W. Schubert, president of Emery Industries, Inc.; 
Fred J. Stock, vice-president for marketing at E. R. Squibb & Sons; 
J. M. Posternack, director of the Toxicological and Pharmacological 


A. W. Schubert has been elected 
president of Emery Industries, Inc., 
succeeding John J. Emery, who has 
taken over the newly created posi- 
tion of chairman of the board. Mr. 
Schubert had been executive vice- 
president. 

Fred J. Stock has been selected as 
vice-president for marketing of E. R. 
Squibb & Sons Division of Olin 
Mathieson Chemical Corporation, 
marking the consolidation of all 
marketing and sales operations into 
a single unit. George S. Squibb is 
now director of sales, reporting to 
Mr. Stock. Mr. Stock joined Squibb 
in 1951, and Mr. Squibb, great 
grandson of the founder, has been 
with the firm for more than 20 
years, in various capacities. W. L. 
Arscott, with Squibb for eight 
years, is now vice-president and di- 
rector of sales development, a new 
post. In the Squibb Institute for 
Medical Research, Dr. Jack Bern- 
stein has been appointed assistant 
director of the section of organic 
chemistry, and Joseph Alicino has 
been made senior research asso- 
ciate. 

J. M. Posternack, M.D., has been 
appointed to direct the new Toxi- 
cological and Pharmacological Re- 
search Laboratories of Firmenich, 
Inc., in Geneva, Switzerland. Pro- 
fessor Posternack is head of the De- 
partment of Physiology, Faculty of 
Medicine, of Geneva. 


Edmund R. Beckwith, Jr., has 
joined Syntex Corporation as presi- 
dent of the company’s newly formed 
subsidiary, S yntex Laboratories, 
Inc., which will manufacture and 
market steroid specialties in the 
United States. Mr. Beckwith had 
of Crookes-Barnes 
division of 


been president 
Laboratories, Inc., a 


Chemway Corporation. 
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J. A. Hughes and W. H. McCon- 
nell have been elected senior vice- 
presidents of Diamond Alkali Com- 
pany. Mr. Hughes had been vice- 
president of administration and sec- 
retary, and Mr. McConnell, vice- 
president of marketing. Both are 
also directors. W. A. Crichley has 
been named treasurer and R. H. Ar- 
mor controller. Charles P. Egolf has 
been appointed assistant manager of 
Diamond Alkali’s southeastern sales 
office in Memphis, Tenn. With the 
firm since 1953, he has been a senior 
salesman since 1955. 


Thomas F. Stroud has been ap- 
pointed assistant treasurer and con- 
troller of Imco Container Corpora- 
tion, Division of Rexall Drug and 
Chemical Company. He joined Imco 
in 1958 as controller. 


Leonard Barmak, formerly with 
the commercial development group, 
has been appointed sales representa- 
tive for the Pharmaceutical Divi- 
sion, Wallerstein Company. 


New technical sales representa- 
tive in the midwestern region for 
Union Carbide Plastics Company, 
Division of Union Carbide Corpo- 
ration, is Charles W. Naylor, who 
has been handling technical cor- 
respondence for the Chicago office. 
Walden H. Whyman has _ been 
transferred from his position as 
technical representative in the Buf- 
falo district to the new chemicals 
marketing group in New York City. 
James T. Ferguson, formerly in the 
Detroit district sales office, has been 
promoted to technical representative 
in the Buffalo district. 


Reinhart Enginger, D.D.S.,_ of 
West Germany, has been appointed 
managing director of the newly es- 
tablished subsidiary of Eli Lilly In- 
ternational Corporation in Frank- 
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Research Laboratories, Firmenich, Inc., in Geneva, Switzerland; and 
Edmund R. Beckwith, Jr., president and a director of the newly 
formed subsidiary of Syntex Corporation, Syntex Laboratories, Inc. 


furt, West Germany. Dr. Enginger 
has spent the past ten years as a 
sales executive with the Bayer Com- 
pany. 


W. B. Brown has been named 
sales manager of the _ products 
branch of the Dow Industrial Serv- 
ice Division of The Dow Chemical 
Company. He was formerly a prod- 
uct manager in Chlor-Alkali sales. 


Donald Roth has joined The Men- 
nen Company as chemist in the 
Mennen Research and Development 
Laboratories. Mr. Roth had_ been 
with International Flavors & Fra- 
grances Inc. 


Dr. Glen C. Bond has been named 
director of control of The Upjohn 
Company, succeeding J. B. Fuller- 
ton, who has retired after 40 years 
with the company. Dr. Bond _ has 
been assistant director of control. 
He joined Upjohn’s bacteriology re- 
search laboratory in 1942. 


Geigy Industrial Chemicals has 
appointed Richard J. Michelini to 
its sales force with headquarters in 
Chicago. Mr. Michelini was former- 
ly associated with Armour Chem- 
icals. 

Albert Carroll, formerly a_vice- 
president of the International Divi- 
sion of the Vick Chemical Company, 
has been appointed to the newly 
created position of special products 
manager of the Pepsodent Division 
of Lever Brothers Company. 


Whittier Laboratories has appoint- 
ed David E. Chapman as midwest 
division manager, with headquar- 
ters in Evanston, II. 

Yardley of London has appointed 
Fred J. Fitzgerald to the newly 
created position of national sales 
manager. Donald J. Flannery suc- 
ceeds him as field sales manager. 
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From left to right: new vice-president of International Flavors & Fragrances Inc., A. J. Dedrick, E. Shiftan, F. Webster, H. van Mameren. 


Four new vice-presidents have 
been elected by International Fla- 
vors & Fragrances Inc.: Alec J. Ded- 
rick, Ernest Shiftan and Fred W. 
Webster, all former vice-presidents 
of the van Ameringen-Haebler Divi- 
sion in New York, and Henri G. van 
Mameren, recently appointed gen- 
eral manager of the Flavor Division 


at Elizabeth, N. J. 


Dr. C. A. Bunde, a vice-president 
of Pitman-Moore Company, has 
been put in charge of medical affairs 
for the firm and named scientific di- 
rector of Allied Laboratories, Inc., 
of which Pitman-Moore is a divi- 
sion. His responsibility includes that 
of scientific advisor to the company s 
subsidiaries, including two Cana- 
dian companies, the Francimex of 
Mexico City, and Campana Corpo- 
ration. He has been with the com- 
pany since 1949, as a vice-president 
since 1957. 


Dr. Donald A. M. Mackay, for- 
merly associate director of research, 
has been appointed director of re- 
search at Evans Research and De- 
velopment Corporation. His new po- 
sition involves direction and coor- 
dination of technical activities for 
the research section of the labora- 
tory. He joined Evans in 1953. 


Norwich Pharmacal Company has 
named Arthur P. Moon senior re- 
search parasitologist. He had been 
parasitologist at the Walter Reed 
Army Institute of Research. 


Evyan Perfumes, Inc., has ap- 
pointed George McManus as direc- 
tor of advertising and promotion. 
The company has also appointed 
Wesley Associates, Inc., to handle 
national advertising. 

Atlas Powder Company has elect- 
ed Thronton F. Bradshaw to _ its 
board of directors. Mr. Bradshaw is 
vice-president and member of the 
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board of The Atlantic Refining 
Company, among other positions. 
Before joining Atlantic he was a 
partner in a consulting firm, and 
had served as an associate professor 
at the Harvard Business School. 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. has ap- 
pointed Charles W. Smith, Jr., an 
assistant general production man- 
ager, in Brooklyn. He had_ been 
manager of the company’s Virgo 
plant, Terre Haute, Ind. Paul L. 
Benning succeeds Mr. Smith at Vir- 
go, and George H. Brown, transfer- 
ring from production headquarters 
at Brooklyn, replaces Mr. Brown. 


Robert H. O’Neill has been ap- 
pointed assistant director of engin- 
eering and Isador M. Jacobs has 
been named assistant to the director 
of pharmaceutical manufacturing, 
both in the manufacturing and en- 
gineering division of McNeil Lab- 
oratories. Mr. O’Neill had been as- 
sistant to the director of engineer- 
ing. Mr. Jacobs has been with the 
division for six years. 


John C. Fedoruk has been ap- 
pointed technical director of Allied 
Chemical’s General Chemical Divi- 
sion, succeeding Dr. Howard H. 
Hurmence, who has recently been 
named assistant director of research 
and development for the corpora- 
tion. Mr. Fedoruk has been with the 
division for 19 years, most recently 
as assistant technical director. 


Revlon, Inc. has appointed Mar- 
shall S. Lachner a senior vice-presi- 
dent. He was formerly president of 
B. T. Babbit, Inc. The company has 
also appointed Theodore G. Berg- 
mann, formerly president of Park- 
son Advertising Agency, Inc., vice- 
president of advertising. The com- 
pany’s subsidiary, Realistic, has 
elected two of its executives to new 
offices, and advanced two others. 
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Irvin G. Knaebel, Jr., is now vice- 
president in charge of sales and pro- 
motion, and Thomas M. Talley is 
vice-president in charge of adver- 
tising. Harold D. Baldridge has 
been advanced to the position of 
executive vice-president, and Car- 
roll R. Reiss is now executive vice- 
president of manufacturing, engin- 
eering, and research. 


Charles T. Silloway has been 
elected president and chief execu- 
tive officer of Crookes-Barnes Lab- 
oratories, subsidiary of Chemway 
Corporation. Before joining Chem- 
way in 1955, Mr. Silloway was pres- 
ident of Warner-Chilcott Labora- 
tories. William E. Widerkehr, vice- 
president in charge of sales, has 
been named executive vice-presi- 
dent of Crookes-Barnes. Michael L. 
Duggan, product manager of the 
Household Products Division, Chem- 
way Corporation, has been appoint- 
ed eastern regional sales manager 
for the Lady Esther Division. 


Dr. William M. Govier has _ be- 
come director of biological research 
of the Warner-Lambert Research 
Institute. He had been director of 
pharmacology for McNeil Labora- 
tories since 1959, before which he 
served as director of clinical investi- 
gation with Warner-Lambert Re- 
search Institute. Walter E. Spicer, 
Jr., has been named plant manager 
of the Emerson-Baltimore plant of 
Lambert - Hudnut Manufacturing 
Laboratories. He had been manager 
of quality control for the Lititz, 
Penna., plant. 


Robert J. Fuhrman has _ joined 
Chesebrough-Pond’s Inc., as brand 
manager for Angel Skin cosmetics 
and Seaforth men’s toiletries. He 
was for eight years with Procter & 
Gamble Company, most recently as 
brand manager. 
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From left to right: John A. Scharwath, sales promotion manager for 
Fine Chemicals Division of Shulton, Inc.; William S. Rhoads, sales 
manager of the Industrial Chemicals Division, Stepan Chemical Com- 


John A. Scharwath has been ap- 
pointed sales promotion manager for 
the Fine Chemicals Division of 
Shulton, Inc. Mr. Scharwath had 
been consumer merchandising and 
marketing specialist for United 
States Rubber. 


William S. Rhoads has been pro- 
moted from eastern sales manager 
to sales manager of the newly 
formed Industrial Chemicals Divi- 
sion of Stepan Chemical Company, 
with headquarters at the new ad- 
ministrative and research center at 


Northfield, I11. 


Charles H. Swan has been ap- 
pointed midwestern sales manager 
of the Metro Glass Division of Na- 
tional Dairy Products Corporation. 


Donal C. Slichter has been elected 
president of the board of the Wis- 
consin Alumni Research Founda- 
tion, Madison, Wisconsin. The 
Foundation, although not a part of 
the University of Wisconsin, sup- 
ports research there through in- 
come earned from its diversified pat- 
ent licensing and investment pro- 
gram. Mr. Slichter has been presi- 
dent of the Northwestern Mutual 
Life Insurance Company in Mil- 
waukee since 1958. 

Dr. John Kapp Clark has been 
named director of research and de- 
velopment at Smith Kline & French 
Laboratories. Dr. Clark, who had 
been director of research, succeeds 
W. Furness Thompson, who has re- 
signed. Dr. Clark will continue his 
affiliation with the University of 
Pennsylvania, where he serves as 
associate professor of medicine. Mr. 
Thompson, who has been with 
SK&F since 1936, will continue his 
connection with the company as a 
consultant in matters concerning re- 


search. A. Richard Bell has been ap- 
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pointed to the new position of man- 
ager of operations; Robert J. Bolger 
is now manager of retail pharmacy 
services; and John L. Cunzeman is 
manager of hospital distribution. 
All three positions are new in the 
marketing division, which has been 
expanded. 


Crown Cork & Seal Company, 
Inc., has appointed Charles L. 
Thomas as Milwaukee district man- 
ager. He has been with Crown for 
21 years, most recently as sales rep- 
resentative on the West Coast. 


George H. Lesch, who was elected 
president of Colgate-Palmolive 
Company last April, has been ap- 
pointed chief executive officer, to 
succeed Edward H. Little, chairman 
of the board, who has retired as 
chief executive officer. Mr. Lesch 
joined Colgate in 1932, serving both 
here and abroad in various mana- 
gerial capacities, including his posi- 
tion as president of Colgate-Palm- 
olive International to which he was 
elected in 1957, as well as a vice- 
president and director of the parent 
company. In the Toilet Articles Di- 
vision, A. Carrloo Jones, Jr., has be- 
come product manager for denti- 
frices, and in the Colgate Pharma- 
ceutical Laboratories Division, 
Philip Ouellette has been appointed 
to the scientific staff. 

Drs. William P. Tabor and 
Fletcher B. Owen, Jr., have been ap- 
pointed to the clinical research staff 
of the A. H. Robins Company. Dr. 
Tabor has been practicing medicine 
in Massachusetts, and Dr. Owen has 
recently completed his internship at 
the Richmond Memorial Hospital, 
Richmond, Va. 


The Sun Chemical Corporation 
has established an international op- 
erations group with William P. Bit- 
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pany; Charles H. Swan, midwestern regional sales manager, Metro Glass 
Division, National Dairy Products Corporation; and Donald C. Slichter, 
president of the board of the Wisconsin Alumni Research Foundation. 


tenbender as director. He will serve 
as head of a new grouping of plants 
and companies, including one in 
Mexico, which is not yet construct- 
ed, and facilities in England, France, 
Australia, and Venezuela. In the 
chemicals group, T. A. Langstroth 
has been appointed technical direc- 
tor. Mr. Langstroth has had consid- 
erable experience in the production 
of chemicals. 

Abraham S. Jacobson, M.D., and 
William F. B. O’Donnell have been 
elected vice-presidents of William 
M. Douglas McAdams, Inc., phar- 
maceutical agency. 

David B. Kutner, formerly vice- 
president and general manager of 
Motorola Sales, Inc., has been ap- 
pointed assistant to George Factor, 
vice-president of Helene Curtis In- 
dustries, Inc. The new position in- 
volves marketing consumer prod- 
ucts, primarily. 

James C. Stretch, assistant treas- 
urer of Rohn & Haas Company, has 
been appointed assistant comptroller 
of Vick Chemical Company. 

Edward B. Twombly, Jr., has been 
made vice-president in charge of 
sales for M. W. Parsons-Plymouth, 
Inc. He joined the firm in 1951. 


Arnar-Stone Expands 
Research Laboratories 

Ground has been broken for an 
addition to the research facilities of 
Arnar-Stone Laboratories, Inc., sub- 
sidiary of American Hospital Supply 
Corporation of Evanston, III. 

The new building, to be com- 
pleted this Summer, will house ex- 
panded facilities for biochemical, 
synthetic organic, and pharmacolog- 
ical research, as well as office space 
and library facilities. 
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TWO TONE MASKED FINISH GOLD PEAK DECOR 
7 Nolo) it-Xo Ma cool am ole ihiv] Math itice Mt Qo] Mi roMelha- Applied to our black or white plastic clo- 
Zoltan ol gelol tla mrolofol-Yo ME tol |-s ke] 0) ol -1o] B sures to give your product more eye appeal! 

Available immediately from our unique Available immediately in 13MM to 24MM 
“in stock’ selections in standard styles from on any shape cap — including the ever- 
10MM to 24MM. Also available with our popular Futura design — from Richford’s 
own Exquisite, Ambassador, and Fantasy unique ‘“‘in stock selections.’’ In Standard 
Bottles in sizes from 1 dram to 4 oz., in and Spillproof styles, ‘'Gold Peak’ closures 
NY colatelolge Me ol-TaMual-to @kel ams) oli folcolol MC TEUI-S are the perfect companion for our complete 
line of Fantasy, Ambassador, Square, Ex- 
quisite and Round Bottles. 


CHO 


ee ee 





We Invite Your Inquiries for Samples and Prices 


Your Product Deserves 





Sales offices in all major cities throughout the world Executive Offices and Plant 
3618 Oceanside Rd., Oceanside, N. Y. 
Showrooms 
Empire State Bldg., 350 5th Ave., N. Y., N. Y. 
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Fullerton Retires 

After 40 years of service with The 
Upjohn Company, J. B. Fullerton 
has retired as director of control. Be- 
fore joining Upjohn in 1920, Mr. 
Fullerton was member of the fac- 





J. B. FULLERTON 


ulty of Monmouth (Ill.) College 
and has been director of control 
since 1949, when the control lab- 
oratory was organized as a separate 
function. 


Project HOPE Committees 

Mr. John E. McKeen, president of 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., has ac- 
cepted the chairmanship of the Ethi- 
cal Drug Industry Committee of 
Project Hope, while Mr. Herman C. 
Nolen, president of McKesson & 
Robbins, Inc., has accepted the 
chairmanship of the Proprietary 
Drug Committee. 

Part of the People-to-People pro- 
gram, HOPE will send a 15,000 ton 
hospital ship equipped as a medical 
training center to Southeast Asia in 
late summer. The 230 bed ship will 
leave for Indonesia and Viet Nam 


Snapped following the directors meeting of 
American Home Products Corporation that 


elected them to new positions (left to right): 
Herbert E. Carnes, vice-chairman; Alvin G. 
Brush, chairman; William F. Laporte, presi- 
dent; and (standing): H. W. Blades, executive 
vice-president and a director; and Kenneth A. 
Bonham, executive vice-president. 
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with a medical staff of 15 physicians, 
25 nurses, and 30 auxiliary medical 
personnel. Three additional groups 
of up to 35 physicians will be flown 
to the ship on a rotating basis to 
supplement the training program. 


AMA Department of Nursing 
The American Medical Associa- 
tion has formed a new Department 
of Nursing to carry on liaison with 
national nursing organizations. 

Veronica L. Conley, Ph.D., who 
for the past 12 years has served as 
secretary of the AMA Committee 
on Cosmetics, will be the director of 
the new department, which is part 
of the association’s Division of 
Scientific Activities. Dr. Conley will 
also serve as secretary to the Com- 
mittee for Liaison with National 
Nursing Organizations. 

‘This committee is headed by Dr. 
Cleon Nafe, a member of the AMA 
Board of Trustees. Committee mem- 
bers are Drs. C. H. Benage, Elias S. 
Faison, C. L. Hudson, Arthur A. 
Kirchner, and Elmer P. Weigel. 

Joseph B. Jerome, Ph.D., assistant 
to the secretary of the Council on 
Drugs, will serve as acting secretary 
of the Committee on Cosmetics, re- 
placing Dr. Conley. 


Miriam Gibson French - 
Pierre Harang 

Miriam Gibson French, beauty 
editor of McCall’s magazine, was re- 
cently married to Pierre Harang, 
vice president and director of Hou- 
bigant. 

Mrs. Harang has in the past been 
associated with Shulton, Guerlain, 
Jean Nate, John Robert Powers and 
Charm magazine and was the orig- 
inal executive director of the Fra- 
grance Foundation. 

Pierre Harang has also devoted 
his career to the toilet goods indus- 
try and has been associated with 
Houbigant for 36 years. After a pe- 
riod as general sales manager, he 
became vice president and director 
of the company and directs the sales 
and merchandising activities of Hou- 
bigant, Jaquet and Cheramy. He has 
been a director of the Toilet Goods 
Association and vice president and 
president of the Fragrance Founda- 
tion. 

Mrs. Harang will continue in her 
present position as beauty editor of 
McCall’s under her professional 
name of Miriam Gibson French. 
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E. H. Little Retires 

Edward H. Little, chairman of 
the board of Colgate-Palmolive Com- 
pany, retired July 14 from the post 
of chief executive officer of the com- 
pany, with which he has been asso- 




















EDWARD H. LITTLE 


ciated since 1902. 

He was appointed manager of the 
company’s foreign business in 1926 
and established the policy of estab- 
lishing local national subsidiaries. 
In 1938 he became president and 
chief executive officer. 

Mr. Little is being succeeded by 
George H. Lesch. 


Louis Bezard Returns 

Louis Bezard, president of De 
Laire, Inc., accompanied by his wife, 
flew back from a six week trip to 
Europe. During his stay in France 
he conferred in Issy les Moulineaux 
with the directors and staff of the 
parent company and’ studied the 
new creations in perfumery and 
specialties of Fabriques de Laire to 
be introduced on the American 
market. 


At the CIBS July luncheon (left to right) seat- 
ed: Lamson Scovill, CIBS president; Dr. Sam- 
vel |. Zuckerman, Kohnstamm, who spoke on 
the new color regulations; Arthur Vogel, also 
Kohnstamm; standing: Dallas Roush, Owens- 
Illinois; Harold Anderson, Kohnstamm; and 
Robert Ring, Hewitt Soap, and vice-president 
of CIBS. 
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VARIATIONS ON A THEME BY NATURE 
Begin with a standard of incomparable 
natural fragrance. Add an 
intimate knowledge of chemistry’s 
finest aromatics. Then blend through 
the skill, experience and vivid. 
imagination of the master perfumer... 
and you have FLEUROMA’S ‘‘variations 
on a theme by nature’... fragrances 
that forge new traditions in 
the art of creative perfumery. 


es 








Jean Despres TGA President 

Jean Despres, executive vice-presi- 
dent of Coty, Inc., was elected presi- 
dent of the Toilet Goods Association 
at the annual convention held at 
Poland Springs, Maine, at the end 
of June. George L. Schultz, president 
of Shulton, Inc., formerly a TGA 
director, was elected a vice-presi- 
dent, while Oscar Kolin, J. I. Poses, 
and D. H. Williams were re-elected 
vice-presidents. 

New directors included Hal Gra- 
fer, of J. B. Williams Co., Inc., Paul 
J. Martinot, Caron Corporation, 
L. W. Schleuse, Texas Pharmacal 
Co., and Raymond Stetzer, Revlon, 
Inc. Daniel H. Reheis, of Reheis Co. 
was elected a director, representing 
associate members. 

Other officers re-elected include 
Philip C. Smith of Yardley of Lon- 
don, Inc., treasurer, and William F. 
Denney, Jr., of Frances Denney, 
secretary. 

Other directors are Edward J. 
Breck of John H. Breck, Inc., Paul 
J. Carey of Tussy Cosmetics, Lessing 
L. Cole of Kolmar Laboratories, Inc., 
Jerome A. Straka of Chesebrough- 
Pond’s, Inc., and Northam Warren 
Jr. of Northam Warren Corporation. 

The 10th annual toilet goods in- 
dustry golf tournament was held in 
connection with the convention. 
Winners of trophies were: 

Fred W. Webster, International 
Flavors and Fragrances, Inc., the 
Cecil Smith Memorial Golf Trophy. 

Charles A. Pennock, Parfums Ciro, 
Inc., the B. M. Douglas Memorial 
Golf Trophy. G. Peter Danco, Ans- 
bacher-Siegle Corporation, the B. E. 
Levy Memorial Golf Trophy. Carle- 
ton C. Dilatush, Armstrong Cork 
Company, the Maple Leaf Trophy. 


Arthur E. Johnston, assistant secretary, Col- 
gate-Palmolive Company, outgoing TGA presi- 
dent, chats with Jean Despres, executive vice- 
president of Coty, Inc., TGA’s new president 


Paris Cosmetics Sold 

Paris Cosmetics, Inc. has been 
purchased by Milton M. Spitalny 
and M. Roy Spitalny. Officers of the 
company will be Milton M. Spital- 
ny, president, Julian M. Zielmann, 
vice-president, M. Roy Spitalny, 
treasurer, Morton Daniels, technical 
director, and Eric Adair, chief en- 
gineer. Under the new management, 
new equipment has been purchased, 
floor-space tripled, and increasing 
concentration on research and devel- 
opment are planned. 


Pennsalt Atlanta Plant 

Production and distribution of a 
diversified line of chemical special- 
ties products has begun by Pennsalt 
Chemicals Corporation at a new 34,- 
000 square foot plant just completed 
in Atlanta, This fourth 
modern blending, warehousing and 
distribution center designed and con- 
structed by the company since 1955 
will serve the Southeast with Penn- 
salt’s full line of products for such 
major food, dairy, 
metal processing, laundry, dry clean- 


Georgia. 


industries as 


William L. Fort, one of the speakers at the TGA annual convention in Poland Spring, Maine, who 
is manager of drug-toiletries sales and promotion for Life Magazine (left), enjoys a joke with 
Steve Mayham, TGA’s executive vice-president, Walace Werble, publisher of the F-D-C Reports, 
who also spoke, and Arthur E. Johnston, the outgoing president of the organization. 
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Charles F. Junod of Pacquin, Inc., chair- 
man of the TGA business program (left) with 
James O. Peckham, executive vice-president, 
A. C. Nielsen Co., and convention speaker. 


ing, refrigeration and aerosol pack- 
aging. 

The new plant will also distribute 
the company’s line of household 
products. Its facilities will include 
packaging and distribution facilities 
for the full line of Isotron refriger- 
ants and aerosol propellants. 

Located on a ten-acre tract in Col- 
lege Park adjacent to the new ex- 
pressway on the southern perimeter 
of Atlanta, the new plant is the 
most modern of the seven Division 
plants in the United States and 
Canada. 


Perry Brothers Representative 

R. E. Flatow & Co. has been ap- 
pointed West Coast representative 
for Perry Brothers, Inc., of Woodside, 
N. Y., manufacturers of perfume 
bases. Office and warehouse facilities 
will be maintained at 10 Madison 
Street, Oakland, and 2445 Hunter 
Street, Los Angeles, California. 


Manesty Representative 

The Thomas Engineering Co., of 
9257 N. Laramie Ave., Skokie, IIl., 
has been appointed exclusive Ameri- 
can sales representative of Manesty 
Machines, Ltd. 

The appointment, effective imme- 
diately, includes the service respon- 
sibility for all Manesty equipment 
presently in the field. Immediate de- 
livery of spare parts and punches 
and dies is available from the Sko 
kie plant. 

Manesty Machines, Ltd. manufac- 
tures a complete line of tabletting, 
tablet coating, and chemical proces- 
sing machinery, including the Dry- 
Cota and the Rotapress high-speed 
tabletting machine. 

















Celebrating a century of service to E. R. Squibb & Sons. John J. Toohy (second from right), 
general manager, acknowledges anniversary dates with presentations to (left to right) W. B. Col- 
gate, assistant to the vice-president for research and development, 35 years; R. J. Dahl, vice-pres- 
ident for research and development, 30 years; and E. S. Herlong, business manager, 35 years. 


S. P. Penick Acquires Fine 
Chemicals of Canada 

S. B. Penick & Company, New 
York, has acquired majority interest 
in Fine Chemicals of Canada, Ltd. 
of Toronto. The Canadian company 
is a well-known manufacturer of 
medicinal fine chemicals, botanical 
drug products and animal deriva- 
tives. It also does custom ampouling 
of medicinal products for pharma- 
ceutical manufacturers. Edwin G. 
Dentay, founder of the Canadian or- 
ganization, will continue to head 
the firm and no other executive 
changes are anticipated. 


Pierce’s Proprietaries Sold 

Pierce’s Proprietaries, Inc., of Buf- 
falo, N. Y., a family-owned company 
that has been manufacturing pro- 
prietary medicines for over 85 years, 
has been purchased by the Roberts 
Brothers, who already own several 
other companies in the drug as well 
as the cosmetic field. The Pierce 
Company is known for Doctor 
Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery 
and Doctor Pierce’s Favorite Pre- 
scription. 

Other products manufactured by 
companies owned by the Roberts 
Brothers are: Sofskin Hand Cream, 
Lydia O'Leary Covermark and Spot- 
stik, Dr. C. J. Moffet’s Teethina. 
A-G Marin Ethical Pharmaceuticals, 
and Davis-Roberts Mentol Davis. 


Squibb Constructing 
Seattle Plant 

A new branch facility in Seattle, 
Washington, is being constructed by 
E. R. Squibb & Sons. Located at the 
junction of U. S. highway 10 and 
S.E. 156th Street in the Eastgate 
area, it will contain 30,000 square 
feet of automatic and electronic 
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equipment for shipping, warehous- 
ing, and administrative services. The 
new structure is to be completed 
early in 1961. 

Squibb has had a branch facility 
in the Seattle area for more than 
33 years. Branch manager is W. W. 
Poeller. 


Eastman Chemical Construction 

Construction has started in Kings- 
port, Tennessee, of new quarters for 
the sales service and product devel 
opment laboratories of the Chemi 
cals Division of Eastman Chemical 
Products, Inc., subsidiary of East 
man Kodak Company. Completion 
of the building is scheduled for 
early 1961. 

The new laboratory building will 
consist of a basement and two floors 
totaling 60,000 sq. ft. When the new 
building is occupied, the Chemicals 
Division laboratories will include 
the following groups: Plastics—basic 
inhibitors and 

Coatings — 
solvents and 


resins, plasticizers, 
stabilizers. Protective 
film-forming resins, 
modifiers. Anti-oxidants—food-grad 
and industrial. Functional Fluids— 


Architect's rendering of additional laboratory 





hydraulic fluids and synthetic lubri 
cants. Low Molecular Weight Poly 
olefins—polishes, textile finishes, pa 
per coatings, and paraffin additives. 


G E Expands Silicones 

General Electric will start con 
struction of what is believed will be 
the most advanced plant in the 
world for the manufacture of basic 
silicone intermediate chemicals. The 
new plant, costing nearly $3 mil- 
lion, will replace smaller existing 
facilities which will be converted to 
serve other manufacturing needs at 
the Company’s Silicone Products De 
partment in Waterford, New York. 
The new facility will add more than 
15,000 square feet of manufacturing 
space to the Waterford site and will 
increase capacity for the manufac- 
ture of intermediate silicones to be- 
yond 1965 levels. 

The main portion of the facility 
will consist of a six-story outdoor 
type manufacturing structure, a par 
tial two-story control and general 
service structure, and storage tank 
area. 

The new plant construction is 
part of a 24month, multi-million 
dollar expansion program involving 
the addition of new structures, 
equipment and processes, first an 
nounced by the Company in April. 


Warner-Lambert 
Research Construction 
Construction has been started on 
a $.5 million expansion of the War 
ner-Lambert Research Institute in 
Morris Plains. The new facilities 
will permit substantial expansion in 
the biological and drug evaluation 
programs and will include a new 
chemical pilot plant to keep pace 
with emphasis on chemical synthesis 
of drugs. 


facilities for the Warner-Lambert Research 


Institute at Morris Plains, N. J., a nonprofit affiliate of Warner Lambert Pharmaceutical Co. 
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SPEAKING FROM SPAIN __ 


wee 


Carlos Susanna Gregory 
is a graduate of the 
University of Barcelona. 


Since 1951 he has been 





employed with cosmetic 
firms and is now manager 
of production with 

Synox Laboratorium. 

He is present Secretary 
of the Society of Cosmetic 


Chemists of Spain. 
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( Jlycerine 





versatility 


IN DEODORANTS...ANTIPERSPIRANTS...MOUTH WASHES 
EYE LOTIONS...TOILET WATERS...NAIL LACQUER REMOVERS 


The extensive range of useful glycerine properties 
makes it a desirable ingredient for the cosmetic chemist 
and the pharmacist in many formulations. Its function 
may depend on the chemical and physical character- 
istics of the vehicle, or on the softening emollient action 
it is capable of exercising on the cosmetic film brought 
into contact with the skin. 

Many papers have been published on the cosmetic 
applications of glycerine’: *:*:4:*: 7. the detailed de- 
scription of which we will omit here. In this article we 





will attempt to cover only the important and versatile 
role which glycerine can play in formulations of de- 
odorants—antiperspirants, mouth washes, eye lotions, 
toilet waters and nail lacquer removers, following 
mainly the European criterion. 

In order to clarify the subject somewhat, we have 
outlined a formulation scheme on the products to be 
reviewed, with their usual forms of use, the chief char- 
acteristics required, and the typical ingredients (see 


table, pages 2-3). 
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DEODORANTS — ANTIPERSPIRANTS 


Within this line of products, three different presenta- 
tion forms are popular, in each of which we will examine 


the functions and advantages of glvcerine. 


a) Sticks: The high alcohol content of these solidified 
products, of the type of an alcohol-stearate gel, presents 
the problem of controlling its easy volatility. This can be 
achieved in some degree by addition of glycerine, a polv- 
alcohol with verv low volatility. Such an addition of glvcer- 
ine also has a plasticizing action which protects the stick 
from breakage, and, as a non-volatile solvent, glvcerine pre- 
vents the settling of sodium stearate to the skin.” Another 
effect, also due to the addition of glycerine, is the mainte- 
nance of an adequate degree of transparency of the stick.!° 
The moistening effect of glycerine prevents the too rapid 
drving of the deodorant on the skin, giving to the stick a 
smooth-touch and favoring its application.*: 1" It is normally 
advisable to employ no more than 5% of glycerine, since it 
mav excessively retard the necessary evaporation rate in use, 
reducing thereby the refreshing effect of the product. 

The function of glycerine in controlling the evaporation 
also prevents the possible crystalization of the astringent 
salt, which if it were to happen, would create difficult appli- 
cation problems. 

Another interesting effect is that glvcerine can act as 
solvent for the gelation agent (or solidification agent), 
permitting increased concentration. This makes possible an 
elevation of the melting point of the stick, an important 


consideration in the warm countries. 


b) Creams and Lotions (solid and liquid emulsions): The 
so-called vanishing creams constitute the tvpe with most 
widespread acceptance (O/W emulsions). The frequent in- 
clusion of astringent salts and bactericides into such prod- 
ucts creates some additional problems, which must be taken 
into account when formulating said products: in the first 
place the presence of astringent salts, in many instances 
characterized by a strong acid hvdrolvsis, prohibits the 
use of usual emulsifiers of the soap tvpe (TEA stearate, 
potassium stearate, etc.) and makes necessarv the use of 
emulsifiers stable to acids (for instance: sorbitan esters and 
polvoxvethvlene sorbitan esters, the acid-stable glvcervl 
mono-stearate, some anionics, etc.). In the second case, the 


Product 


Principal use 


presence of germicidal agents (especially the phenolic 
tvpes) produces inactivation phenomena in the presence of 
nonionic emulsifiers, 2) 18.14.15. 16.17% 

In spite of inclusion of astringent salts and germicidal 
agents, these creams continue to exhibit the usual charac- 
teristics and difficulties of the vanishing creams: ease of 
water evaporation from the external phase of emulsion and 
consequent drving, consistency alterations, possible shrink- 
age of product from the walls of the container and some- 
times appearance of crusts on the surface of product. These 
difficulties must be overcome with a moisturizing agent 
such as glycerine, To quote deNavarre,?! introduction of 
glycerine in O/W emulsions gives a better fluidity (espe- 
cially in liquid emulsions) and plasticity than addition of 
other humectants, so that glycerine seems to favor formation 
of O/W emulsions, contrary to propylene glycol, which 
seems to favor formation of W/O emulsions.?2 As to the 
influence of glycerine in counteracting the hardening of an 
O/W emulsion, it has been found** that the optimum con- 
centrations are 7.5% for glycerine, 15% for sorbitol and 
10-12% for propylene glycol, respectively. About the ques- 
tion of influence of the diverse polvols on viscosity of an 
emulsion, the opinions are divergent.*: 1%: 21.25.24. 25 Tn our 
own tests we have found that association and blending of 
glvcerine with equivalent quantities of pelvethyvlene glycol 
300 or 400 still improved the plasticizing properties and 
spreading of a vanishing cream. 

Again, the acceptance of glycerine as humectant is 
shown by the fact, that Wells* maintains even that it can 
act as emulsifving adjutant and improve the stability (espe- 
cially in O/W emulsions with polvoxvethvlene alkyl ethers). 
It has been mentioned as another function of glycerine, that, 
if the emulsion breaks or tends to invert, the glycerine favors 
the phase inversion, maintaining homogeneous and plastic 
the resulting new film. 

A further effect of its moisturizing action,?® and not 
the least in importance, is its softening emollient action on 
the drv skin, extensively proved by the well known work of 
Blank.** Moreover, glycerine has the subsidiary action of 
preventing the “rolling” due to the poor adhesion of the film 
to the skin. Pepper** also mentions the value of incorporat- 
ing it into the vanishing creams assigned to cold countries, 
since it prevents the breaking of the emulsion, thanks to its 


ability to lower freezing points. 


Required characteristics 





prevent it. 


Mask or destroy the secretion odour, or 


not grease or soil clothes. 








Good consistency, ease of spreading, and such 
form of package that prevents evaporation. ! 





Ease of spreading, in addition to its 
properties. 











Mouth Washes Oral hygiene, cleaning, refreshing and/ Ease of use and efficacy. 
or odour masking action. 
Eye Lotions Clean, stimulate, refresh, soften the Must not irritate, must be stable, neu 
membranes of the eyes. isotonic with lachrymal secretion, and c 
Toilet Waters and Perfume the body. Ease of use and pleasant appearance. 


Stick Colognes 








Nail Lacquer 


















It can be mentioned too*® that glycerine has been rec- 
ommended as a solvent for the new bactericide based de- 
odorants (chlorinated phenol derivatives). 

As seems apparent from all this, glvcerine supplies in 
a balanced manner all the properties (hygroscopicity, hu- 
mectant range, viscosity, low viscosity index, good com- 
patibility, low volatility, lack of toxicity, good colour, taste 
and odour, lack of corrosive action, low freezing point, re- 
quired by Griffin'* of ideal humectant agents. 

We believe that the selection of glycerine as moisten- 
ing agent for deodorant-antiperspirant creams and lotions 


has so been justified. 


c) Liquids: Such aqueous or aqueous-alcoholic solutions 
require addition of glycerine for its moisturizing, emollient 
action. Its spreading action favours good adhesion and 
wetting of the skin. Furthermore, when it is included in 
sufficient quantity, it is able to impart an adequate body 
to the lotion or to enhance the effects of other thickening 


agents. 


MOUTH WASHES 


Inclusion of glycerine in such preparations usually has 
various missions; it increases vehicle viscosity, exercises a 
mnoisturizing action, acts as solvent and diluent for flavor- 
ing materials, and gives a sweet flavor permitting some- 
times a lower concentration of other sweetening agents. 
Wells* mentions also its utility as “throat conditioner,” and 
its use in lozenges for this purpose is well established. 
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EYE LOTIONS 


Often these lotions simply consist of a physiological 
sal solution; in other cases 0.5% methy] cellulose solutions 
are used, which give an inert, viscous colloid of good toler- 
ance not causing allergic reactions. Addition of up to 10% 
glvcerine can be of interest for its isotonic effect and spread- 
ing action. It is a constituent of proprietary products for 


such use. 


TOILET WATERS 


Introduction of a low percentage of glycerine into 
toilet waters increases or maintains solubility especially 
when the product is subject to evaporation. 

Another reason for use of glycerine is to retard perfume 
volatilization, to fix it somewhat, thanks to its solvent prop- 
erties and low vapour pressure. Moreover, it must be borne 
in mind that, due to its compatibility, it does not produce 
any alteration of perfume. 


NAIL LACQUER REMOVER 


Addition of glycerine to these preparations is indicated 
by its emollient action, imparting unctuositv without oils 
character, a very important feature. This lubricating effect 
partially compensates for the unpleasant dryness of the skin 
produced by strong solvents, the basis of most of these 


products. 
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Typical components 





astringent salts: Al-salts 15-20 (sodium stearate) 


solidified alcohol gel. 
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solidifying agent 5-10% 
glycerine 0-5% 
alcohol, perfume qs. 


germicides: G-11 (0.25%), anobial (0.5%), Chio- 
rophyll (0.05%), quaternary ammonium (2.0%) 









O/W vanishing acid type. Also 
, liquid emulsions. 


Oil phase 15-20% Aqueous phase 85-80% 
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glycerine 3-15% 


germicides astringent 15-20% nonionic (incompat.) 
Fabric-damage inhibitor 5-10% 
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tions. astringent agent 15-20% 








ous or aqueous alcoholic solu- 
Concentrated liquids. 


antiseptic and astringent substances 
glycerine 0-5% 
flavoring material 





lered and isotonic aqueous 





weak antiseptic, astringent agents, vasoconstrictors 
glycerine 0-10% 





alcohol, perfume, water q.s. 
glycerine 0-5% 





(as for deodorant sticks) 











complex mixture solvents 98% 
glycerine 0-2% 
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... that give sales a lift 


“Contains Glycerine” is an appealing phrase to millions 
of American women. It brings to mind the soothing 
skin softness produced by Glycerine and Rose Water, 
Glycerine Soap and other long familiar products. It’s 
an extra that promotes sales on any label . . . indicating 
high-quality ingredients of assured safety. 

Glycerine is thoroughly acceptable and com- 
patible in toilet goods. In addition to its well-known 
humectant action, it controls body and consistency, 
lubricates, prevents settling, resists hardening and pro- 
longs product life...an unmatched combination of 
desirable properties. 

A group of toilet goods experts discussed “Glycer- 


ine in Toilet Goods” at our 1960 Symposium. We'd be 
pleased to send reprints of their talks. Address your 
request to the Glycerine Producers’ Association, 295 
Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
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BY FRANCIS CHILSON 


INDUSTRIAL CONSULTANT 


CBR 

What a pity it is that scientists have learned to kill 
men far faster than they have learned to cure them. 
These deadly initialk—CBR—are used by military 
men to delineate a group of horrible weapons: chem- 
ical, bacteriological, radiological. So here’s what con- 
fronts your children and their children, if they ever 
have any. 

Chemical warfare was started by the Germans in 
World War I. At first they used chlorine gas, later 
phosgene. At the end of the war Lewisite was de- 
veloped. This unlovely stuff is rapidly absorbed 
through the skin and interferes with the functioning 
of internal organs, and will cause blindness. But these 
gases were simple and pleasant compared with what 
military men are fooling with now. GB is the name 
of a humanicide which will kill whole populations 
in a matter of minues. A droplet the size of a fly 
speck falling upon his skin will kill a man within 15 
or 20 minutes. A number of other nerve gases have 
been developed which interfere with the operation of 
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the nervous system. Likewise there is a whole group 
of psycho-chemicals that cause hysteria, extreme fear, 
hallucinations, abject submissiveness. Other nerve 
gases will produce temporary paralysis, blindness, or 
deafness. All of these gases can be delivered by aero- 
sol rockets. 

A lovely prospect for the future! But wait a minute 
—we’ve only started! 

Our bacteriologists, during the last war, developed 
a strain of typhus for which there is no known anti- 
dote. They have been doing unholy work with vi- 
ruses, Rickettsiae, bacteria and even fungi. These 
deadly bugs will attack not only man, but his food 
animals and his crops. At the April 1960 meeting of 
the American Chemical Society in Cleveland, L. D. 
Fothergill of the U. S. Biological Laboratory said this: 

“The overt means of dissemination is aerosol spray 
in a biological cloud that is invisible, odorless and 
tasteless. It permeates most structures, searches out 
and infects all targets permeable or breathing. It 
establishes new foci of infection of contagious disease 
in animals, insects, birds and people and contami- 
nates hospitals, food supplies, water, milk, kitchens, 
restaurants and warehouses. The infection of an en- 
tire continent is possible under proper meteorological 
conditions.” 

Now, before you begin to worry, let me finish. 

Nuclear explosions have three effects: shock, fire, 
and radiation. To produce radioactive isotopes, it is 
not necessary to have nuclear explosions. Controlled 
reactors can produce radioactive isotopes as they now 
do for medical research, and these isotopes can be 
delivered in a number of forms and ways to an ene- 
my’s country. Radioactive cobalt is enormously pois- 
onous, and it remains active for a long time. 

Thus spake Zarathustra. We may all be going to 
hell in a handbasket one of these days, but I don’t 
think so. I still am enough of an optimist to believe 
that Man will not be damn fool enough to extermi- 
nate himself. Men like to kill each other piecemeal, 
but not in one all-inclusive holocaust. I derive much 
assurance from the fact that the insane Hitler, cor- 
nered like a rat and in dire extremeties, did not order 
the use of the gases which we now know the Ger- 
mans had in vast quantities. So did the Japanese. An- 
other reason for feeling unafraid about the future is 
that ordinary people the world over, regardless of 
race creed or color, like each other basically when 
they are not stirred up to hatred and violence by their 
politicians. There will be peace in the world when 
men rise up and take from their politicians their 
power to make war. 


Administrative Leadership 

One of the boys who heard my talk at the recent 
PMA Engineering and Production Section meeting in 
Colorado Springs has taken me to task because he felt 
that my concept of leadership is based upon too much 
coddling of employees. I can see how a remark I 
made about praising as well as blaming could so be 
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Famous remedy continues to thrive 


Advertisement 


NOXZEMA KEEPS PACE 
WITH MODERN METHODS 





Born in a back room of a Balti- 
more pharmacy in 1914, Noxzema 
has grown in stature so that today, 
to millions of Americans it is a sym- 
bol of skin care and skin comfort. 
Highly competent, imaginative mer- 
chandising and the maintenance of 
maximum manufacturing efficiency 
through the use of up-to-date ma- 
chinery have helped keep Noxzema 
a front runner in its field for over 
35 years. 

Noxzema's packaging facilities are 
a notable example of the company’s 
progressive type of operation. In 
readying the Noxzema jar for market 
the knurled, turn-on closures are 
uniformly applied by Pneumatic 
Rotary Capping machines which 
keep the containers moving smoothly 
at speeds up to 120 units per minute. 
The capped jars then move into the 
intakes of Pneumatic Duplex Label- 
ers which simultaneously apply front 


e Up-to-date merchandising and 
machinery feature success 


e Pneumatic equipment plays important role 





8-head Pneumacap machine in operation at plant 
of Bunting Chemical Company. 
and back labels, accurately registered 
and put on to stay. 

Noxzema’s new High Noon sun tan 
lotion is packaged in attractive plas- 
tic tubes. The tubes are filled and 
sealed at high speeds on a machine 
built by Pneumatic’s Carbert Manu- 
facturing Company Division. Another 
example of Noxzema’s policy of keep- 
ing pace with the last word in pack- 
aging. 





Front and back labels are applied simultaneously to Noxzema skin cream jars 
by duplex McDonald-type labeling units. 
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In its part of Noxzema’s packag- 
ing processing, Pneumatic’s modern 
equipment, built to fine precision 
standards with all the latest refine- 
ments in design, delivers the same 
“lower cost per container’ operation 
which has attracted America’s leading 
producers of bottled and packaged 
goods. Pneumatic could well help you 
to better, more economical bottling 
or packaging, too. 





PNEUMATIC SCALE CORPORATION, 
Ltp., 70 Newport Avenue, Quincy 71, 
Mass. Sales Offices: New York; 
Chicago; Dallas; Rochester. Agents: 
Fred Todt Company at Los Angeles, 
San Francisco and Seattle. Rockwell 
Pneumatic Scale Lid., Edgware Road, 
London, N.W. 2, England; O.R.M.A.., 
Paris 8, France; Carbert Manufactur- 
ing Co., Division, Cambridge, Mass.; 
Delamere & Williams Co., Lid., 
Toronto. 
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€ PNEUMATIC 
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construed. But this is not the case. All real leaders 
have one thing in common: they are strict disciplin- 
arians. They know instinctively when to apply the 
whip; when to caution; when to persuade; when to 
help. A stinging reprimand stimulates some people; 
it kills others; and the real leader knows which meth- 
od to apply when he needs to correct an erring sub- 
ordinate. The story is told of General Patton’s visit 
to one of his generals, who in his eagerness to push 
on had over-extended his right flank and was in 
danger of having it cut off. He was desperately striv- 
ing to correct his error when he learned of Patton’s 
abrupt visit. The general obviously expected to be 
flayed alive, Patton spotted his evident distress and 
all he said was, “I think you’ve got enough trouble 
on your hands today without having me around.” 
Then he left. Patton was a leader. 

The worst thing a manager or an administrator 
can do is humiliate a subordinate in public by bawl- 
ing him out unduly or making personal remarks 
about him or his motives. I have seen this happen so 
many times! When it happens, I know that the boss 
is not a leader. The very word means leading people, 
not kicking them around. Some otherwise capable 
administrators have violent tempers and blow up 
like volcanoes at the slightest provocation. Unless a 
man can control himself he cannot become an effec- 
tive leader of men. 


Aspro-Nicholas Growing Fast 

Recently Aspro-Nicholas acquired several new 
companies: Griffiths-Hughes of Manchester, British 
Schering also of Manchester, the Askit Company of 
Glascow, and Glidden Laboratories of Waukeshaw. 
Wisconsin. These additions and the company’s own 
burgeoning growth have added a substantial chunk 
to Aspro sales and profits. It is an inspiring thing for 
me to be associated in an advisory capacity with such 
a vital forward-looking company. Although I have 
been preaching for years the necessity of planning 
operations and of measuring performance against a 
projection chart rather than against last years’s re- 
sults in the conventional accounting manner, Aspro- 
Nicholas is one of a very few of my clients who are 
planning future growth and performance against a 
projection chart. I freely predict that in ten years 
Aspro-Nicholas will be among the top ten largest 
pharmaceutical firms in the world. 


Ireland 

On the way back from England, I visited for a few 
days a part of Ireland I had not seen before, Lough 
Carrib in County Mayo on the west coast of Ireland. 
I stayed at Ashford Castle Hotel, an original Irish 
castle converted into a fine hotel in 1938. The Gui- 
ness family owned the castle for a century and 
spent millions devloping a magnificent arboretum 
around it. Trees from all over the world are growing 
there, including a magnificent stand of California 
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redwoods. As I walked early in the morning through 
the magnificent forest, I saw the remaining tower of 
an ancient moss-grown castle towering 50 feet above 
the surrounding trees, a serene and silent symbol of 
a lost antiquity. I realized then that trees restore the 
ancient glory that was Ireland. And glorious it was 
indeed, during the Dark Ages when the lost learning 
of the world was maintained in the great Irish uni- 
versities, whose ruins may still be seen in many 
places throughout Ireland. Ireland is the place of 
ruins: Druid ruins, the ruins of the palaces of the 
ancient kings, and ruins of ancient universities and 
monasteries. Celtic crosses dot the country side in odd 
places and Martello forts lie grim and silent along 
the coast. Then, there are the ruins of the cottages 
and village churches, which attest the virulence of 
the Famine. 

The fascination of Ireland is that the scenery of 
every county is so different from every other that 
you do not need a road sign to indicate when you 
are passing from one county to another. Ireland is in- 
dustrializing rapidly and already Germans and Jap- 
anese have built large plants there. Ireland offers 
all sorts of inducements to foreign manufacturers 
such as free land, ten-year exemption from taxes— 
even financing in some instances. But let us hope 
that, in its haste to industralize. Ireland will not 
permit its clear air and limpid streams to become 
polluted with industrial wastes. 


The Changing Pattern of Ownership 

I have pointed out before that one of the numer- 
ous Changes taking place in the drug industry is the 
passing of family ownership and management and 
the emergence of outside management. In many in- 
stances families have continued to manage (or mis- 
manage) companies as if they were still family 
chattels even though the family financial interest 
has diminished to a relatively unimportant percent- 
age. Some of these families have maintained almost 
autocratic control through the cowardice and lack of 
integrity of the rest of the directors. Other families 
have maintained effective control through the estab- 
lishment of foundations—usually nonprofit founda- 
tions. In other cases universities and large financial 
institutions have bought the major part of a family’s 
controlling stock and allow the family to continue 
managing the business so long as dividend income is 
reasonable. Universities, hospitals, pension funds, 
mutual funds, and insurance companies are holders 
of very large blocks of stock in drug companies. In- 
stitutions like these are easy to handle and will go 
along with management until something goes radical- 
ly wrong. 

As a matter of philosophical enquiry, it is interest- 
ing to speculate on the difference between what an 
entrepreneur’s efforts and products are worth to 
society and what he gets. For example, I know a man 
who invested a few thousands of dollars in a small 
pharmaceutical firm 30-odd years ago. He worked 
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paddle mixing at the same time! 


... That’s why hundreds of users have found G-W 
Eppenbach Agi-Mixers just about the most useful 
processing equipment they possess. 

Rotating paddles with teflon scraper blades work 
unrefined material down from the edges and top of 
the kettle to the high-speed, high shear Homo-Mixer 
homogenizing head. Here the material is drawn 
through small clearances between a precision turbine 
and stator, and ejected upward against an adjustable 


deflector plate. At this point the paddles again direct 
the material down, and this cycle is repeated until 
the entire mass is properly homogenized and 
blended. 
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very hard for a few years before the company turned 
the corner. He later sold the company for five thou- 
sand times his original investment. As a matter of 
fact, his annual salary and dividends were, for many 
years, 50 times as great as his original investment. Of 
course, over the years the company acquired tangible 
assets out of its own earnings, and, in due course, 
these assets amounted to many times the original in- 
vestment. The price at which he sold the company 
was based on the market judgment of investors in 
drug stocks and not on the real or normal value of 
the company. The philosophic question thus posed 
is: what is a fair reward for one who starts a business 
when the values of that business are established not 
by its performance alone, but by public opinion? The 
second question: is the possessor of a fortune estab- 
lished by his own investment and efforts, by the 
economic growth of his industry uninfluenced by 
him, and by public opinion, morally obligated to re- 
turn to the public as hospital or university endow- 
ments a substantial portion of that fortune? It may 
seem a funny question, but many wealthy men have 
done exactly that. The Rockefellers fortune is the 
outstanding example of billions earned and billions 
returned. 

It seems to me that the large firms in the drug in- 
dustry are destined to get larger. Trusts and other 
fiduciary institutions will increase their holdings of 
drug stocks, and these institutions will increase their 
pressure for better management. When that day 
comes (and it is not five years off) the industry will 
be directed by professional managers or, as I prefer 
to call them, administrators. 


Engineering Education 

There is, in spite of all the public clamor, an 
alarming decline in enrollments in engineering cours- 
es. Recently a commission was appointed by the En- 
giners’ Joint Council to investigate this situation. 
Freshman enrollments in engineering have been de- 
clining since 1950. The commission found two im- 
portant reasons for the decline: one, that space-age 
science has siphoned off into physics a number of 
boys who otherwise would have taken engineering; 
and second, that boys were too deeply concerned 
about the tough demands of engineering education. 
In other words, the kids don’t want to work. The 
society that nurtured them has made work obnoxious 
through progressive education and child labor laws. 
Consequently, as the deans of all the engineering 
schools complained, the kids coming to college have 
not been properly prepared by their high schools. 
The kids would all like to be engineers and scientists, 
but they don’t want to do the necessary preparatory 
work. The few kids who really do work at their 
studies are derided by their associates. They are 
“squares.” 

But I don’t blame the kids altogether. Few teachers 
in high school or college are really competent and 
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fewer still are inspiring. Boys will respond to an in- 
spiring teacher, as witness the construction by a 
group of boys of the Hinsdale, IIl., high school, of 
an 8,000-word solid-state digital computor. When a 
Russian delegation, visiting the high school, saw the 
boys’ work they were sure the State Department had 
planted the computer there as a propaganda device. 
The boys’ teacher, D. M. Boyd, Jr., convinced the 
Russians that the boys had actually built the com- 
puter. It took them a year to complete the job and 
they worked late at night, on week ends and on 
holidays to do it. That’s what inspiriation does. We 
need more Boyd’s in our school system. 


New Equipment 

Fluid Energy Processing & Equipment Company, 
Norris & Richmond Sts., Phila, Pa., have a machine 
called the Jet-O-Mizer, which grinds in a high-pres- 
sure air or steam stream. At the same time the ma- 
chine, it is claimed, can dehydrate, coat particles, or 
cause chemical reactions. It operates continuously. 
The firm operates a test lab. . . . Buschman Products 
Inc., 114 E. 40th St., N. Y. C. 16, which has intro- 
duced a homogenizer called the Jet Mogenizer, which 
combines impact, attrition, turbulence, and ultra- 
sonic cavitation. The machine is almost silent in op- 
eration, and takes little horsepower and space. It 
should be ideal for cosmetic and pharmaceutical 
emulsions. 


On-The-Job Mental Health 

As the following clipping from Time shows, a 
number of important companies are becoming con- 
cerned about their workers’ mental health and the 
effect of emotional disturbances on their efficiency. 
I have long been a witness to the effects of emotional 
disturbances, temporary and chronic, on the per- 
formance of executives as well as workers, but I won- 
der if probing by company psychiatrists into the 
private lives of employees will not arouse resentment 
and cause more emotional disturbances than the 
ones they are seeking to cure, especially since the 
probing is being done for the company’s benefit pri- 
marily and not the individual’s. 

“Having learned the wisdom of caring for its 
workers’ physical welfare, U. S. industry is now 
debating a new question: Should it also concern itself 
with their mental health? Once, a worker’s emotional 
state was considered strictly his own business, like the 
sort of food he ate. But in recent years, many a 
corporation has recognized a close relationship be- 
tween the worker’s mental state and his performance 
on the job. Many businessmen are coming to believe 
that it is only “practical humanitarianism”’ to try to 
increase efficiency by improving employees’ mental 
health. 

Charles J. Zimmerman, president of the Connecti- 
cut Mutual Life Insurance Co., estimates that each 
year mental illness on the job costs business $3 billion 
directly—enough to buy 150 million hours of psy- 
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chiatric time at $20 an hour—and another $9 billion 
in indirect costs. Psychiatrists believe that about one 
in four U. S. workers has a personality disturbance, 
ranging from anxiety and psychosomatic illnesses to 
the severe mental disorders, e.g., schizophrenia, that 
afflict an estimated 1 per cent of the working force. 
Such disturbances, they contend, are the real causes 
of many of industry’s most common employee diffi- 
culties: alcoholism, accidents, resistance to authority, 
high job turnover, shirking, chronic complaints. Emo- 
tional illness causes more absenteeism than any 
other illness except the common cold, and psychi- 
atrists believe that 70 per cent of all those fired for 
other reasons (fighting with the boss, sloppy work) 

are actually suffering from emotional disorders. 
“To find ways to eliminate such troubles, mental 
health programs headed by full- or part-time psychia- 
trists are operated by such companies as Eastman 
Kodak, Metropolitan Life Insurance, International 
Business Machines, Du Pont, New York Telephone 
Co. and American Cyanamid. Hundreds of other 
companies hire consulting psychologists to plumb 
their workers’ difficulties. The number is still small 
compared with the total of corporations—partly be- 
cause highly paid psychiatrists are difficult to attract 
to industry—but it is growing. U. S. Steel is about 
to set up a fulltime program, ‘as a natural step in 
the development of a medical program,’ and Bell 
Telephone Co. of Canada is considering one. Says 
Dr. Graham Taylor, consulting psychiatrist for two 
Montreal firms: ‘Industrial psychiatry is at the 
threshold of a stage of expansion and development.’ ” 
Time Magazine, May 30, 1960. 


The Incompleteness of Science 

Science no longer needs to be explained just to 
laymen and citizens and children; it now needs to 
be explained to statesmen and philosophers. 

What shall we give these audiences? Everyone has 
his own recipe, but I am sure we are ali agreed that 
quiz-show facts are not enough. Perhaps the Ameri- 
can public knows more facts that are almost right 
than any other public in the world. But even if the 
facts are right, the public needs something larger if 
it is to understand what science is all about. 

“What I want to pick out and discuss here are par- 
ticular qualities of basic science—not of technology. 
but of basic science—that I think a citizen in a sci- 
entific society should be shown over and over until 
he begins to feel them for himself. One quality I have 
in mind is the excitement of science; another is the 
incompleteness of science. 

“To say that basic science is exciting may sound 
like a contradiction. We are used to the really spec- 
tacular excitements of the engineers with their radar 
and rockets, and the life-and-death excitements of the 
doctors—the biological engineers—with their white 
coats. By contrast, the intellectual excitement of a 
man sitting over a microscope in a university base- 
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ment, tracking down a clue, may seem pretty tame. 
But I would remind you that there are intellectual 
excitements that are not tame at all and that we re- 
member all our lives. One is the thrill of following 
out a chain of reasoning. 

“Intellectual thrills in science are not something 
distant or alien, but something closely continuous 
with our everyday thinking. It is true that science 
is complex. This is because so many men have been 
building it up for so long. Nevertheless, every indi- 
vidual step in it is a little inference as simple as look- 
ing out at the weather and deciding whether or not to 
take a raincoat. When we look at a celebrated rocket 
engineer like Wernher von Braun, we see a man 
running a big complex organization and dealing with 
incredible horsepower. But when we look at a funda- 
mental scientist like James Van Allen, the university 
professor whose tiny satellite equipment detected the 
radiation belts around the Earth, what we see is 
essentially a man stepping to the door of his planet to 
see how the temperature is outside. 

“What is essential in any science story is the little 
chains of everyday inference—the reasoning. It may 
surprise many people to know that the chain of new 
scientific reasoning in a whole research study is fre- 
quently less complex than an everyday business de- 
cision or a crossword puzzle or a game of chess. It 
would have a salutary effect on our attitudes if for 
twenty-four hours we could cross out the words ‘sci- 
ence’ and ‘scientist’ wherever they appear, and put in 
their place the words ‘man reasoning.’ Even in the 
mathematical sciences, like physics, it is the reason- 
ing that comes first, the equations second; and the 
equations will not save the theory if the reasoning is 
wrong. It cannot be said too often that science is not 
mathematics, but reasoning; not equipment. but in- 
quiry. 

“The master at demonstrating reasoning to a mass 
audience was Conan Doyle. It would not be far 
wrong to think of every science story as his kind of 
story, with its puzzles and its suspense, its false leads 
and frayed tempers, and its brilliant Sherlock 
Holmeses and its half-brilliant Inspector Lestrades 
and its admiring Doctor Watsons. It is interesting 
to remember that Galileo used a very similar group 
of characters to explain his theories. 

‘All science has gaps in it. The most familiar are 
the inevitable small gaps, the data that one could still 
go on taking. the unexamined minor assumptions or 
the unresolved questions. Most of these do not bother 
us, because we realize that a scientific age is an age 
of tentative conclusions and working rules that may 
well have to be changed later. Yet it is important for 
us to emphasize this incompleteness, especially to the 
young, because they have hopes and aspirations and 
they want an open-ended story, with something left 
for them to do when they finally take our places. 

“What is not so often realized is that science is in- 
complete in more serious ways, with gaps that sci- 
entists themselves, tied to their own narrow special- 
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Type BZ Lectrodryer i 
operates between 40 to 
150 psig. Special units are avail- 
able for 300 psig and higher pressure. 


NEW “BZ” LECTRODRYER 
for drying instrument air 
and other gases 


For years, Lectrodryer has been known for leadership in the design 
and production of adsorbent dryers...with a reputation for providing 
extra peak load capacity, greater drying dependability. Now here’s an 
even better dryer for compressed air and other gases—the new Type 
BZ Lectrodryer. 

Special emphasis has been placed in the Type BZ Lectrodryer on 
sound but simplified mechanical design. It is fully automatic, supply- 
ing continuous drying with no attention other than occasional lubrica- 
tion. Since the valves and valve mechanism move only a few times per 
day, there is virtually no wear— unlike units which cycle frequently. 

Bulletin BZ-161 describes this new Lectrodryer in detail. For a 
copy, or for drying help, write Pittsburgh Lectrodryer Division, 
McGraw-Edison Company, 309 32nd Street, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
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ties, hardly realize the existence of. In some ways, for 
all its diversity, science is narrower now than it has 
ever been before. Few of the men who work on photo- 
synthesis know anything about physics; few of the 
men who work on nervous tissue know any organic 
chemistry; few of the men who work on the brain 
have any understanding of the mind. There are ex- 
ceptions. An Enrico Fermi or Edward Teller or 
Harold Urey can work on stars or nuclei or mole- 
cules, just as his fancy strikes him. A John von Neu- 
mann can work on quantum mechanics as well as the 
theory of games. A Percy Bridgman can work on 
solids as well as logic. But for every such man, there 
are hundreds who spend their lives repeating the 
kind of experiments they did for their Doctor’s de- 
gree. 

“Even the intellectual leaders are blind to some 
fields. For over a century, some of the greatest physi- 
cists, Young and Maxwell and Helmholtz and Schro- 
dinger, thought it of the greatest importance to study 
human visual perception. Today, I daresay not one of 
the twenty leading physicists in this country would 
have even a casual interest in this subject. Likewise, 
interest in the philosophy of physics has dropped al- 
most to zero among the bright young men; yet this 
field may simply be waiting for a new Ernst Mach 
who will stir it up and pave the way for another revo- 
lution like relativity. And we have all noticed such 
blind spots in the more technical fields, where it has 
suddenly been discovered, for instance, how badly 
everyone has been neglecting oceanography, an area 
perhaps of central importance for our future food and 
resources. 

“T think these gaps cry out for reviewers and critics 
broadly trained and broadly read, who are competent 
to see what the neglected areas are and to encourage 
the young to go into them. A balanced and vigorous 
science requires a balanced and vigorous criticism. 
Science, like war, is too important to be left to the 
scientists. Intelligent outside evaluation is good for a 
department, it is good for a university, and it would 
be good for science itself. The incompleteness of sci- 
ence is a challenge to great criticism. 

“(University of Chicago physics Prof. John R. 
Platt first put these ideas to a Thomas Alva Edison 
Foundation science symposium.)” 


The Poor Little Guy 

The recent stringent action by the FDA on the 
use of certain cosmetic colors, and the mandatory 
food additives amendment may be the handwriting 
on the wall for small pharmaceutical manufacturers. 
Recently, John Frawley of Hercules said that the 
food additives amendment “will mean an investment 
of between one-half and one million dollars for in- 
vestigations to re-affirm the safety of established prod- 
ucts in food packaging alone.” Hercules has that 
kind of dough, but what about the poor little guy 
whose net sales may not be a million dollars a year? 
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Everything is a poison when used in excess. One 
eminent toxicologist states that there are no harmful 
substances; only harmful ways of using substances. 
He further states that dilution will attenuate any 
harmful action to insignificance. Pretty soon the 
FDA will prohibit the eating of food altogether, espe- 
cially fruits and vegetables, because of the poisons 
sprayed upon them to kill insects and plant diseases. 
They tried it in the cranberry case. As soon as I 
heard of that silly prohibition, I rushed to the nearest 
market to lay in a good supply before cranberries 
were withdrawn. And so did many of my friends. 

If the FDA keeps up its present unreasonable tac- 
tics it will force all small manufacturers out of busi- 
ness, and those few that manage to survive will be 
kept from growing through research, because they 
will be unable to finance the increasing cost of the 
clinical evidence demanded by FDA. This is especial- 
ly true in connection with powerful new drugs for 
which the FDA usually demands long-term toxicity 
series on at least three species of animals before 
issuing licenses. 

The poor little guy is feeling the pressure in an- 
other direction too—from the economic power of the 
big companies. If the little guy comes out with a new 
and novel product he has a hell of a time financing 
the necessary detailing, sales promotion, and adver- 
tising necessary to introduce the new product to the 
trade or to the doctors. If the product is really good 
and shows promise of a good market, the big boys 
will snatch it and spread it around the country in jig 
time, unless, of course, the product is patented. Even 
if it is patented, the big boys will develop a duplicate 
or an even better product “right quick,” as they say 
down South. 

The only hope I can see for the little guy in the 
drug trade is for him to confine his efforts to more 
or less staple pharmaceutical products and to areas 
where the total market is too small to cause the big 
boys to jump in up to their armpits. Many of the 
small manufacturers with whom I talk are too 
anxious to emulate the big firms in the trade. They 
spend as much as they can on so-called research in 
the hope that they may, by the grace of God, hit 
upon a miracle drug too. And if they did they 
couldn’t market it. Even if they could manage to 
finance the clinical work, they still wouldn’t have 
the dough to finance the marketing cost. They are 
perforce obliged to license one or more of the big 
firms. Even in cases where a small firm or a firm 
new to research has the money to support a market- 
ing program, it still will not have the marketing or- 
ganization to put the product over. Consider Carter 
and the discovery of meprobamate. Carter had plenty 
of dough but no know-how on marketing ethicals. So 
a deal was made with Wyeth and their product 
Equanil was off like a rocket, while Carter was build- 
ing an ethical marketing organization for Miltown. 

(Continued on page 274) 
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It's Panthenol 
Here are fast facts about PANTHENOL: 


Just what is PANTHENOL? 
PANTHENOL is the alcohol of pantothenic acid, an 
important member of the vitamin B-complex. 


What will PANTHENOL do in my formulas? 
PANTHENOL helps to soothe and heal chapped, rough 
skin; promotes normal growth of skin and mucous 
membranes; helps groom and keep hair healthy, lus- 
trous, and attractive. 


Is PANTHENOL safe? 

Yes. Dermatologists and other members of the medical 
profession have prescribed PANTHENOL for years. They 
have administered PANTHENOL topically, orally, and by 
injection. Numerous reports published in medical jour- 
nals confirm the safety and usefulness of PANTHENOL. 


What other advantages? 

All these: PANTHENOL is stainless, water-washable, 
harmless to lips, skin and hair. It’s stable, and can be 
combined with other vitamins, such as A, B,, D and E. 


Who makes PANTHENOL? 

PANTHENOL is made by Hoffmann-La Roche Inc., a 
pioneer in the synthesis, development and large-scale 
production of many of the most important vitamins. 


FINE CHEMICALS DIVISION 
Nutley 10, N. J.: 


HOFFMANN-LA ROCHE 


NOrth 7-SOO0O ° 


Tell me a few uses for PANTHENOL. 
You'll find PANTHENOL particularly valuable in cos- 
metic and toilet goods formulas, such as: 


Hair Tonics 
Deodorants 
Anti-Perspirants 


Hand Lotions 
After-shave Lotions 
Hair Sprays 


Lipsticks 
Face Creams 
Body Creams 


Can I use PANTHENOL with my present 
equipment? 

You can incorporate PANTHENOL into your formula 
with your standard equipment. 


Where do I get complete information about 
PANTHENOL ? 

From Roche! Get free informative, helpful literature 
by contacting your local Roche representative. Or 
send your inquiries directly to the Roche Technical 
Service Department. Send today. 


Available on request—‘“Panthenol in Cosmetics”, by S. H. 
Rubin, L. Magid, and J. Scheiner, reprinted from Proceed- 
ings of the Scientific Section of The Toilet Goods Associa- 
tion, Number 32, December, 1959. 


Vitamins Round 
Come Right from the 
Roche World 








ROCHEs ©1960 HLR INC. 


New York City: OXford 5-1400 


In Canada: Hoffmann-La Roche Limited, Vitamin Piace, 1956 Bourdon Street, St. Laurent, Montreal 9, Quebec 
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Isopropyl Myristate Ointments 

Synthetic esters of fatty acids may 
be expected to have similar derma- 
tological properties to the vegetable 
oils and to the free of the disadvan- 
tages of variable composition and 
tendency to become rancid. They 
have been available for some time 
and, in the cosmetic industry, have 
been used to replace natural vege- 
table oils. This investigation by 
J. W. Hadgraft and R. Walpert 
(Pharm. J. p. 509, June 18, 1960) 
into the properties of isopropyl my 
ristate has been undertaken to de 
termine its possible pharmaceutical 
applications. 

Isopropyl myristate is a clear, col- 
orless, odorless, mobile liquid hav 
ing a weight per mil of 0.850 gm. 
to 0.865 gm. at 20° C. and an iodine 
value of 1. Its viscosity at 25° C. is 
5.9 to 6 centipoises. 

Mixtures were prepared of isopro- 
pyl myristate with varying propor- 
tions of lanolin, paraffin and petro- 
latum. Isopropyl myristate was com- 
pletely miscible with wool fat in 
concentrations up to 50 per cent. 
and all the mixtures remained liq- 
uid on standing at room temperature. 
It was immiscible with paraffin, pro- 
ducing granular mixtures from 
which liquid separated on standing. 
With white petrolatum it formed 
homogeneous mixtures. A minimal 
concentration of 50 per cent. of 
white soft paraffin was needed to 
produce a soft semi-solid mixture, 
lower concentrations producing liq- 
quid mixtures. 

In view of its poor miscibility 
with paraffin, the combination of iso- 
propyl myristate with a range of 
froprietary microcrystalline waxes 
was investigated. With 30 per cent. 
of Cosmojell 70 and Cosmolloid 60 
S, it produced smooth mixtures 
which separated slightly on stand- 
ing. With Cosmolloid 70 M and 
Cosmolloid 80 H, in concentrations 
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of 30 per cent., smooth mixtures 
which did not separate on standing 
were obtained. These mixtures were 
of a suitable consistency for anhy- 
drous ointment bases. 

A further experiment was con- 
ducted to determine whether the 
microcrystalline waxes would act as 
blending agents in the combination 
of isopropyl myristate and paraffin. 
All grades of the microcrystalline 
waxes produced smooth homogene- 
ous mixtures which did not separate 
on standing at room temperature. 
The preparation containing Cosmol- 
loid 60 S was of a suitable consist- 
ency for an anhydrous ointment 
base. The addition of 10 per cent. 
of microcrystalline wax, therefore, 
assists in the incorporation of min- 
eral waxes with isopropyl myristate. 

The mixtures obtained from the 
previous experiments were emulsi- 
fied with different types of emulsi- 
fying agents. 

Emulsifying wax and cetrimide 
emulsifying wax appeared to be 
equally effective in producing emul- 
sions containing isopropyl! myristate. 
Cetomacrogol emulsifying wax was 
less effective as an emulsifying 
agent. In the concentrations used, 
none of the preparations containing 
microcrystalline wax (Cosmolloid 80 
H) produced satisfactory emulsions. 

The effect of incorporating vari- 
ous medicaments into the prepara- 
tion obtained from the previous for- 
mula was investigated. The creams 
containing salicylic acid and benzoic 
acid were unsatisfactory. The creams 
containing zinc oxide and zinc oxide 
with calamine were selected for fur- 
ther investigation. 

The incorporation of ichthammol 
into zinc cream frequently causes 
separation. For this reason, the for- 
mula of zinc and ichthammol cream 
in the B.P.C. contains wool fat as a 
stabilizing agent. Even with this 
formula, however, separation fre - 
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quently occurs when the prepara- 
tion is stored. 

Immediate separation occurred 
when ichthammol was added to a 
cream containing 32 per cent. of 
zinc oxide in a mixture of isopropyl 
myristate and wool fat emulsified 
with emulsifying wax. It is possible 
that this may be due to the solubil- 
ity of the ichthammol in the aque- 
ous phase of the emulsion and inter- 
ference with the hydrophilic/lipo- 
philic balance of the emulsifying 
agent. It was, therefore, decided to 
determine the effect of adding ceto- 
macrogol 1000. 

This formula produced a thick 
cream from which the ichthammol 
did not separate on standing. The 
stabilizing influence of the cetoma- 
crogol 1000 may have been due 
to alteration of the hydrophilic /- 
lipophilic balance of the emulsify- 
ing agent or to an increase in the 
viscosity of the aqueous phase. 

Difficulty has been encountered 
with the preparation of calamine 
cream B.N.F. and it has been sug- 
gested by Farrell (Pharm. ?., 1957, 
179, 492) that preferential wetting 
of the zinc oxide and calamine with 
oil results in a tendency for the 
emulsion to revert with consequent 
cracking of the cream. Even when 
Farrell’s method of wetting the pow- 
ders with water is adopted, occa- 
sional large scale batches produce 
completely unsatisfactory prepara- 
tions and increasing the concentra- 
tion of emulsifying wax to 6 per 
cent. as suggested by the same au- 
thor, does not overcome the diffi- 
culty. 

It is possible that variation in dif- 
ferent samples of peanut oil is re- 
sponsible for the variable behaviour 
of this preparation. The formula 
containing isopropyl myristate and 
wool fat in place of peanut oil was 
found to produce a more satisfactory 
cream. 
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The incorporation of crude coal 
tar into creams containing isopropyl 
myristate resulted in poor, mottled, 
granular products. It seemed pos- 
sible that this was due to the im- 
miscibility of the medicament with 
the aqueous phase of the emulsion. 
The addition of a substance which 
dispersed the crude coal tar in water 
might, therefore, be expected to im- 
prove the preparation. For this pur- 
pose, cetomacrogol 1000 was added. 

Emulsifying wax is the most satis- 
factory emulsifying agent in creams 
containing isopropyl myristate. 
Cetrimide emulsifying wax is also 
satisfactory, but cetomacrogol emul- 
sifying wax is less effective. 

Cream containing zinc oxide and 
ichthammol may be stabilized by 
the addition of cetomacrogol 1000. 

A mixture of isopropyl myristate 
and wool fat may be used to replace 
arachis oil in calamine cream. 

Cetomacrogol 1000 may be used to 
disperse crude coal tar in creams 
containing isopropyl myristate and 
wool fat. 


Succinic and Adipic Diglycerides 

Diglycerides of the fat-forming ac- 
ids yield, on esterification with suc- 
cinic, adipic, and other short-chain 
dibasic acids, a potentially useful 
series of compounds ranging from 
hard, high-melting waxes to viscous 
oils which will not crystallize. A 
number of the properties of these 
compounds were determined in ear- 
lier investigations. 

In the present investigation by 
R. D. Feuge and T. L. Ward (J. 
Amer. Oil Chem. Soc. 37: 291, 1960) 
additional properties of the 1,3- 
diolein and 1,3-distearin esters of 
succinic and adipic acids were de- 
termined. Surface and _ interfacial 
tensions were measured and found 
to be similar to those of cottonseed 
oil. The smoke points also were 
found to be similar to that of cotton- 
seed oil. The ability of the com- 
pounds to thicken cottonseed oil was 
measured and found to be somewhat 
better than that of highly hydrogen- 
ated cottonseed oil at levels above 
about 12 per cent, and the mixtures 
were relatively resistant to fat leak- 
age. In hardness the distearin esters 
of succinic and adipic acid were 
comparable to carnauba wax and 
were over twice as hard as highly 
hydrogenated cottonseed oil. Per- 
meability to water vapor was found 
to be greater than that of highly 
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hydrogenated cottonseed oil and car- 
nauba wax and about equal to that 
of cocoa butter. 


Ephedrine Gels 

Since gels made from natural 
products vary in consistency, it is 
suggested by W. Saski (Drug Stand- 
ards 28: 79, 1960) that Carbopol 934 
be used to replace tragacanth in the 
preparation of gels containing ephe- 
drine. Ephedrine base should be em- 
ployed, both as the main therapeu- 
tic as well as the neutralizing agent 
responsible for the formation of a 
reproducible, stable, and presentable 
gel. 

The possibility of developing oth- 
er gels with Carbopol 934, using 
other therapeutic agents possessing 
basic properties, is discussed. 


Evaluating Antiperspirants 
An _ electro-conductivity 
previously developed for measuring 
moisture in gases and vapors was 
applied by W. J. O'Malley and J. E. 
Christian (J. Am. Pharm. Assoc. Sct. 
Ed. 49:402, 1960) to the measure- 
ment of the effectiveness of several 
antiperspirant compounds to reduce 
sensible perspiration flow from a 
restricted area of the body. 


method 


A temperature of 35° was selected, 
below the temperature necessary to 
stimulate profuse local sweating; 
the forearm was selected as the site 
of application of the skin cell since 
it was easily accessible in both men 
and women. The amount of water 
collected from adjacent areas at the 
same time was measured. Three 
types of bases were studied to prove 
that commercial bases did not affect 
the activity of the antiperspirant 
compounds; six commercial prod- 
ucts and one experimental prepara- 
tion were compared with a 24 per 
cent solution of hydrated aluminum 
sulfate. 


The average results from a num- 
ber of determinations gave results 
as the ratio of perspiration from 
each treated area compared with 
perspiration from the area treated 
with the aluminum sulfate solution. 
Aluminum sulfate areas showed the 
strongest antiperspirant response. 
Other ratios were 1.52 for a com- 
mercial product with aluminum 
hydroxide gel as the active ingre- 
dient; 1.68 for aluminum chloride 
and formaldehyde; 2.09 for alumi- 
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num chlorhydroxide complex, alu- = 
minum chloride and formaldehyde; ‘ 
1.21 for aluminum methionate; 1.40 8 
for sodium aluminum lactate and 
hexachlorophene; 1.52 for alumi- 

num chlorohydrate; 1.40 for alu- 

minum sulfamate. Concentrations of 

active ingredient were not men- 

tioned in any case. 


Solulan C-24 

Solulan C-24 is a stable, 100 per 
cent active, water- and alcohol-solu- 
ble form of cholesterol, designed to 
provide a convenient and economical 
source of cholesterol for all types of 
topical preparations, including the 
clear aqueous and alcoholic vehicles 
and emulsions. 

Solulan C-24 is the 24 mol ethy- 
lene oxide ether of cholesterol con- 
taining approximately 25 per cent 
of cholesterol. It has balanced hydro- 
philic and lipophilic properties for 
optimum solubility without loss of 
the emollient and protective prop- 
erties of cholesterol. The new deriv- 
ative has the additional advantage 
of being an excellent solubilizer and 
emulsifier for o/w systems. 

The cholesterol derivative has 
wide utility for many product types 
and is suggested for both emulsified 
and clear formulations. It is a use- 
ful emollient and auxiliary emulsi- 
fier for lotions, creams, hair dress- 
ings, baby toiletries, topical phar- 
maceuticals, etc. It is suggested par- 
ticularly for hair and scalp formu- 
lations and is compatible with soap 
and detergent systems and is thus 
suited for shampoos and related 
products. Its ether structure provides 
stability over a wide range of pH 
values along with compatibility 
with cationics, dyes, thioglycolates, 
hair rinses, anti-perspirants, etc. In 
addition, the product has consider- 
able potential interest in pharma- 
ceuticals. Its solubilizing properties 
for various medicinals are under in- 
vestigation. 

Typical specifications are for a 
firm, light yellow, waxy solid with 
a faint, pleasant odor. It has a hy- 
droxyl number of 58, saponification 
number of 5, acid number of 1, and 
iodine number of 17. The cloud 
point of a 1 per cent solution in 5 
per cent aqueous sodium chloride is 
91, ash is 0.1 per cent and the pH 
of a 10 per cent aqueous solution 
is 5.3. 
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Milk for Burns 

Treatment of minor burns has 
always presented a problem. This is 
shown by the number of treatments 
which have come and gone; for in- 
stance, carron oil, picric acid, tannic 
acid, petrolatum gauze, sodium bi- 
carbonate, and now cortisone oint- 
ment. 

A simple domestic remedy is pre- 
sented by F. L. Willington (Brit. 
Med. J, 11:277, 1960) which is al- 
ways available at home, does no 
harm if the burn turns out to be 
worse than expected, provides 
prompt relief of pain, and appears 
to exert a considerable influence on 
the course of events within its range 
of utility. 

The affected part should be im- 
mersed in milk immediately after 
the burn has occurred. It must be 
immersed before serious blister for- 
mation has occurred. Immersion 
should continue until the pain has 
subsided and there has been a re- 
gression of any rudimentary blister. 
This is easy where the hands are 
involved, but it is difficult to im- 
merse a foot, for instance, in suffi- 
cient milk. This can be overcome by 
using the milk as a cold compress, 
but the results are less reliable and 
it entails more trouble. When the 
affected part gets greasy from the 
fat in the milk it should be gently 
wiped with absorbent cotton and re- 
immersed. 

The treatment is purely of a first- 
aid nature, and no_ pretentious 
claims are made for it. It is suitable 
only for scalds and burns of first 
and second degree; it is not suitable 
for deep burns and those from elec- 
tricity or chemicals. Success depends 
upon immersion within a few min- 
utes of the accident, before any 
serious blister formation has oc- 
curred. This should be continued 
until pain and blisters have subsid- 
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ed, in order to achieve the aim, 
which, from a domestic point of 
view, should be the ability to use 
the part in a few hours without any 
dressing. 

Cooling a burn to relieve the pain 
is a logical treatment to the lay 
mind and dates from antiquity. It 
has been used medically and inves- 
tigated in recent times. 

It was claimed by Langohr et al. 
that it greatly reduced the edema, 
possibly by diversion of the blood 
away from damaged capillaries, and 
thereby avoiding the effects of capil- 
lary stasis. 

Milk is a colloidal solution con- 
taining about 12.6 per cent of pro- 
teins, fat, and salts. It follows, there- 
fore, that a burn will not raise the 
temperature of milk as quickly as 
that of an equivalent amount of wa- 
ter. Furthermore, according to Sevit 
(1957), the protein concentration of 
the edema and blisters varies with 
the severity of the burn, and it may 
even approach the serum concentra- 
tion of 8-9 per cent of solid matter. 
Thus, there could be an osmotic 
effect which may be assisted by the 
damaged epidermis. Immersion in 
a cold colloid seems to produce a 
phase of regression in the normal 
sequence of events. 

The prompt relief of pain makes 
this an invaluable treatment with 
children. 

In view of the results obtained 
from local immersion in cold col- 
loids, further technical investiga- 
tions seem merited to find out if it 
could be applied in a more manage- 
able form for larger or less accessible 
burns. 

Comment: This medical note cer- 
tainly provides the basis for a useful 
pharmaceutical. Whole milk, suit- 
ably preserved, can be thickened to 
hand lotion consistency (possibly 
even to a cream) so that it can be 
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easily applied to the affected area 
without tending to flow off and so 
formulated that evaporation is re- 
tarded. The bottle, tube or jar can 
be kept in the kitchen refrigerator 
to keep the product cool and thus 
enhance its pain relieving action. 
This ought to be a natural for sun- 
burn treatment. Even more, the 
article presents the possibility of 
investigating the activity of milk 
components—fats, casein, etc.—to 
discover which will alone or in com- 
bination give the desired relieving 
action in an aqueous vehicle. Per- 
haps milk reconstituted from the 
evaporated or condensed product or 
the dry powder will be equally use- 
ful but more convenient to formu- 
late. A topical anesthetic might be 
added. In any event, formulation of 
a product that would be more con- 
venient to use than whole milk, and 
no less effective, should cause no 
problems in a cosmetic or pharma- 
ceutical compounding laboratory. 


Poultry Drugs 

As poultry have been kept more 
and more intensively, disease prob- 
lems have correspondingly increased. 
The days when chickens could he 
treated individually are long since 
past. Practically all medications are 
now on a flock basis. The most im- 
portant diseases which are controlled 
by the continuous medication of 
poultry feeds are coccidiosis, salmo- 
nella infections, various respiratory 
diseases caused by bacteria or pleu- 
ro-pneumonia-like organisms, and 
“blackhead” disease of turkeys. 

Drugs in the feed are not only 
used to control identifiable disease, 
however. They also play an impor- 
tant part in minimizing “stress” in 
our modern high-production poultry 
according to N. Comben (Pharm. J. 
p. 529, June 25, 1960). The stress 
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concept has been accepted for a long 
time in human medicine and it may 
seem amusing to think of chickens 
suffering from the same reactions— 
but this is nevertheless a very im- 
portant and well-recognized prob- 
lem in the poultry industry today. 

The most important stressors to 
which high-production poultry are 
subject today are intensivism, rapid 
growth, enforced inactivity, de-beak- 
ing, vaccinations, faults in environ- 
ment, nutrition and management, 
and disease. 

We learn from Wornick that in 
the U.S.A., “. . . most commercial 
feed formulas contain from 20 to 
30 different micro-ingredients. Over 
a hundred and fifty different micro- 
ingredients are approved . . . for 
use in today’s modern feeds.” They 
may be classified under the follow- 
ing headings: vitamins, antibiotics, 
trace minerals, drugs, amino acids, 
antioxidants, “unknown growth fac- 
tor” sources, enzymes, pigmentation 
sources, preservatives and flavors. 

Poultry are subject to infection 
with various Eimeria species caus- 
ing cecal and intestinal coccidiosis. 
Infection is so widespread that it 
is almost impossible to rear a flock 
of birds today without some loses 
from coccidiosis unless a prophylac- 
tic “coccidiostat” is administered in 
the feed. Such drugs are normally 
fed continuously from day-old. For 
many years, nitrofurazone proved 
effective for this purpose at a level 
of 0.005 per cent in the total diet. 
More recently, general levels of in- 
fection with coccidial occysts have 
increased on the majority of poultry 
units, and certain of the more re- 
sistant Eimeria species reponsible for 
intestinal coccidiosis have become 
more widespread. New, more effec- 
tive coccidiostats such as Trithiadol 
(containing biothionol and methio- 
triazamine), used at a level of 0.10 
per cent in the total diet, have been 
developed and these are now prov- 
ing more generally successful under 
field conditions today. 

When frank outbreaks of disease 
occur in poultry flocks it is normally 
more desirable to administer thera- 
peutic medication via the drinking 
water than in the feed: sick birds 
will continue to drink long after 
they have stopped eating. Treatment 
of outbreaks of coccidiosis is usually 
carried out in this way with either 
sulphadimidine sodium at a _ con- 
centration of 0.2 per cent, or sulpha- 


quinoxaline at a concentration of 
0.04 per cent. 

S. pullorum causes “B.W.D.” 
(bacillary white diarrhea) or “pul- 
lorum disease,” and S. gallinarum, 
“fowl typhoid” in poultry. Other 
species are also encountered, includ- 
ing some of those which have been 
implicated from time to time in 
human disease. A potential public 
health problem could, in fact, al- 
ways exist from salmonella infec- 
tions in poultry. One source of ex- 
trinsic infection which has been im- 
plicated in recent years is the im- 
portation of various foreign dried 
fish-meals which have been used 
in poultry foods. 

Medication does not constitute the 
principal control of salmonella in- 
fections in poultry; breeding flocks 
are blood-tested for the presence of 
antibodies and all positive reactors 
are either removed for treatment or, 
preferably, destroyed. The situation 
is complicated, however, by the 
many routes by which it seems to 
be possible for salmonella organisms 
to pass from infected breeding flocks, 
premises and equipment, through a 
hatchery and on to young chicks. 

Whenever salmonella infections 
are a problem in growing flocks, 
prophylactic medication of the feed 
with furazolidone at a level of 0.01 
per cent is usually effective as a 
safeguard. Furazolidone is not sol- 
uble in water; the therapeutic treat- 
ment of frank outbreaks of salmonel- 
la disease consists of increasing the 
level to 0.04 per cent in the feed 
continuously for about ten days. 

Histomoniasis (blackhead disease) 
of turkeys is the result of infection 
with the protozoan parasite Histo- 
monas meleagridis. Apart from di- 
rect transmission, this organism can 
also pass from one bird to another 
in the eggs of the cecal worm Heter- 
akis gallina. Control consists of the 
elimination of this worm, and the 
continuous medication of feeds with 
drugs such as aminonitrothiazole 
(used at a level of 0.025 per cent to 
0.05 per cent in the total diet). 
Treatment of established cases of 
blackhead disease is carried out with 
the same drugs given in the drink- 
ing water—in the case of aminoni- 
trothiazole, at a level of about 0.05 
per cent—continuously for fourteen 
days. 

Penicillin and the tetracyclines 
are all used widely for the contin- 
uous medication of poultry feeds to- 
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day, according to three different 
regimes: 

Levels of 5, 10 or 15 gm. of anti- 
biotic per ton of feed will normally 
stimulate the growth rate of young 
birds other than ducklings. Practi- 
cally all commercial broiler rations 
are medicated in this way. The 
mechanism of this action is not fully 
understood, but it appears to be 
conected in some way with the sup- 
pression of the toxic effects of Clos- 
tridium welchii, type A, in the gut. 

25 to 50 gm. of antibiotic per ton 
of feed is commonly used prophylac- 
tically against non-specific mortal- 
ity in young birds, and against spe- 
cific diseases such as colds and co- 
ryza, chronic respiratory disease and 
other respiratory infections, fowl 
cholera, “pullet disease,” infectious 
synovitis and erysipelas infection. 
These levels are also used nebulous- 
ly to control stress. 

Antibiotic medication of feeds at 
levels of 100 gm. per ton and up- 
wards is used therapeutically for 
the treatment of outbreaks of the 
disease infections listed above. 

The whole question of the advis- 
ability of widespread antibiotic 
medication of livestock feeds is con- 
tinuously under debate, principally 
because of the possibility of the 
emergence of resistant strains of or- 
ganisms. It is said, however, that no 
pathogenic resistant strains have ap- 
peared during the last decade when 
such medication has been common 
practice. 

One of the secrets of profitable 
broiler growing today is to keep the 
birds relatively inactive, so that as 
little as possible of the energy in the 
food is “wasted” on bodily activity. 

In the U.S.A. it has recently been 
suggested that the incorporation of 
tranquilizers in the ration might 
assist towards this end. In addition, 
it is claimed that in experimental 
work with drugs such as reserpine, 
the adverse effects of stressors are 
reduced. By lowering general nerv- 
ous tension it is said that the risk 
of costly stress resulting from flight- 
iness and panic is reduced, so that 
birds are able to make better use of 
their food and waste less at the food 
hoppers. 

The practice of medicating poul- 
try rations with tranquilizers has 
still to be evaluated. It may well be 
that any benefit from such drugs are 
more than counteracted by reduced 
daily food intakes. 
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ELIABLE animal laboratory studies furnish confirma- 

tion of the safety, effectiveness, and quality of your 
product, serve to protect you against costly losses. To be of 
value, these studies must be properly designed and con- 
tolled, carefully carried out by competent personnel, and 
results expertly evaluated and fully reported. 

That is why so many firms, both large and small, have 
turned to the Institute for their animal studies. Here they 
have found a keen understanding of their specific problems, 
invaluable advice and guidance in designing the tests, 
modern and expertly staffed laboratories, and authoritative 
interpretation of results—at reasonable competitive cost. 
Here is how laboratory studies by the Institute can help you: 

e Establish the safety of your product by well-designed, 
arefully supervised controlled toxicity studies. 

e Provide proof of safety in applications to FDA. The 
Institute’s experience assures you of carrying out acceptable 
tests without wasting time and money on incomplete or 
unnecessary investigations. 

¢ Support your labeling and advertising claims and 
awoid difficulties with governmental agencies with proper 
‘laboratory studies. 
® Discover new uses, new applications for both new and 
older products by laboratory tests conducted by alert observ- 
ers. You can look for this creative approach from the ex- 
pert staff of the Institute. 
® Hospitals and clinical investigators will not accept new 
drugs for evaluation without proof of safety based on bio- 
logical studies. 





PHARMACOLOGICAL SCREENING ACUTE TOXICITY STUDIES . SUB-ACUTE AND CHR 








@ An observant pharmacologist can often catch those 
small mistakes so expensive to correct after the product is 
on the market. 

@ Studies of the safety and effectiveness of your product, 
compared with a competitor’s, help to convince industrial 
buyers. 

@ Animal tests may lower the premiums on _ product 
liability insurance, make available life-saving information 
in case of accidental poisoning. 

e By no means least, studies for safety and quality dem- 
onstrate responsibility, enhance your firm’s prestige — vital 
contributing factors in successful marketing and promotion 
efforts. 





ONIC TOXICITY STUDIES 


Careful animal screening often makes it possible The Institute conducts acute toxicity studies in both These studies establish a compound's safety on 
to predict just how a compound may act in rodents and nonrodents using sufficient animals to long term administration. Effects on food con- 
humans, furnishes important data on its probable validate the findings. Results are reported in sumption, growth, mortality, hematology, and 
pharmacological action. terms of LDgo. pathology are reported. 
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Primary irritation and sensitization tests to 90-day constructive, complete, and scientifically acceptable 


be 
eae he 660 MADISON AVENUE: NEW YORK 21,N. Y. 
‘ r % MURRAY HILL 8-0640 
DERMAL TOXICITY STUDIES INTERPRETATION OF RESULTS 
These establish the safety of preparations intended The professional integrity, judgment and broad ex- 
for application to and under the skin, range from perience of the Institute's staff assures you of useful, 
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Trade Literature 


Corn Chemicals 

A new 4 page folder, “Chemical 
Products from Corn,” is available 
from the Corn Products Division, 
Corn Products Sales Company, 10 E. 
56 Street, New York 22, N. Y. 

Properties, types, and current and 
suggested uses for methyl glucoside, 
polyoses, zein, glucuronolactone, in- 
ositol, phytic acid, and sodium phy- 
tate are described. These chemicals 
have application in chemicals, phar- 
maceuticals, foods, adhesives, paints, 
paper, and ink. 


Dry Processing Catalog 

Newest information on a full line 
of dry processing equipment is con- 
tained in the 1960 catalog of Sturte- 
vant Mill Co., Boston 22, Mass. Il- 
lustrated with photographs, flow- 
sheets, tables, and graphs, the eight- 
page booklet contains information 
on air separators, blenders, mixers, 
Micronizer fluid energy grinders, 
Pulver-mill impact grinders, other 
crushing and milling machines, 
dens, elevators, granulators, screens, 


laboratory equipment and other ma- 
chinery and accessories. 


Mixed Bed Deionizers 

Elgin Ultra-Deionizers of mixed- 
bed design and accompanying tech- 
nical data are described in bulletin 
512A of the Elgin Softener Corpora- 
tion, 136 North Grove Ave., Elgin, 
Ill. The ion exchange equipment, 
containing a mixture of resins, re- 
moves all ionizable impurities in- 
cluding silica and carbon dioxide 
from water and features low operat- 
ing cost, minimum space require 
ments and simplicity of operation. 
An important feature of the Ultra- 
Deionizer is its special double check 
manifold system which guards 
against loss of resins during regen- 
eration and permits use of a deeper 
exchange bed for greater output. 


Ucon Fluids 

A new 52-page booklet, describing 
the properties and uses of Ucon po- 
lyalkylene glycol fluids and lubri- 
cants, has been published by Union 





Carbide Chemicals Co., 30 E. 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 

The booklet contains comprehen- 
sive data on the 32 types of Ucon 
synthetic fluids and lubricants avail- 
able from the company. Included 
are physical properties, physiologi- 
cal properties, analytical methods, 
storage and handling instructions, 
and a special section assisting in the 
selection of the proper fluid for a 
desired application. 


Food Additive Rules 

A manufacturer’s guide to legal 
and technical considerations pre- 
sented by the Food Additives 
Amendment of 1958 has been pub- 
lished by the Manufacturing Chem- 
ists’ Association, 1825 Connecticut 
Ave., N. W., Washington 9, D. C. 

The MCA booklet explains in de- 
tail how to comply with the amend- 
ment. Through a question and an- 
swer format it tells how to deter- 
mine whether a substance should be 
classified as a food additive. Other 
sections describe procedures for fil- 
ing petitions for approval, for filing 
objections to regulations, and for fil- 
ing petitions for the U. S. Circuit 
Court of Appeals. 
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A dynamic search gave you 


TOLERON sx 
ferrous fumarate 


An iron compound that 
e yields more elemental iron 

e is absorbed quickly, efficiently 
e is better tolerated 


is free of typical “iron’’ taste, 
even in the uncoated tablet 


has a higher margin of safety 


produces excellent hemoglobin 
response 


e combines easily and perfectly 
with the usual fillers, lubricants 
and disintegrators to make 
perfect tablets or capsules 


And manufacturers, doctors and 
their patients are glad we did it. 
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Macrocyclic Musks 

A great many of macrocyclic 
musks are found in nature, but the 
great majority of the products in 
this class of compounds is of syn- 
thetic origin. The common feature 
of all is a macrocyclic molecule 
whose members consist of methylene 
groups in most cases and which can, 
however, be replaced up to an ex- 
tent by other atoms (nitrogen, sul- 
phur) or atom groups (imino group) 
according to S. Mignat (Dragoco 
Report 7:151, 1960). One or more 
polar groups, preferably the carbo- 
nyl group, must be present to pro- 
duce the musk odor. The number of 
members in the ring may fluctuate 
within narrow limits, but, in most 
cases, they amount to 16 or there- 
abouts. 

A cyclic paraffin, cyclopentade- 
cane, may be regarded as the basic 
substance of all these compounds. 
It is practically odorless. If a meth- 
ylene group in this compound is re- 
placed by a carbonyl group, the re- 
sult is cyclopentadecanone. This is 
a musk substance which possesses a 
strong odor, and was first synthe- 
sized by Ruzicka et al. 

Muscone, the odorant of the musk- 
deer, also belongs to the ketone 
series. The cyclic ketones reach their 
optimum of olfactory intensity at 
15-16 ring members. Compounds 
with a smaller number of ring mem- 
bers have a smell resembling that 
of cedarwood; the musk scent be- 
comes attenuated at 18-19 ring mem- 
bers, and then disappears entirely. 

If, however, another carbonyl 
group is added, the result, oddly 
enough, is that the diketones thus 
produced are practically odorless 
substances. This fact must be _ re- 
garded as an exception, however, 
since all the other compounds which 
have two CO groups in their mole- 
cule possess an odor of musk. 

On the other hand, very valuable 
musk odorants can be obtained if a 
CH, group of the molecule is re- 
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placed by a cyclic oxygen atom. 
These substances are lactones whose 
most important representatives are 
undoubtedly ambrettolide, derived 
from musk seed oil, and pentadeca- 
nol-(15-acid-(1)-lactone which is 
found in angelica oil. The 14-17 
membered lactones possess a musk 
odor which reaches its olfactory max- 
imum at the 16-membered ring. The 
replacing of a methylene group by 
oxygen intensifies the odor vis-a-vis 
the corresponding ketones. And so 
the lactones are considered to be the 
most valuable musk substances qual- 
itatively. 

It is obvious that the question now 
is one of ascertaining what influence 
other cyclically bound oxygen atoms 
have on the odor. The substances 
formed are oxalactones. Their in- 
tensity of odor corresponds to that 
of the lactones if only one additional 
oxygen member is present. On the 
other hand, the intensity and deli- 
cacy of the odor diminishes with an 
increase in the number of oxygen 
atoms in the ring. The lactones of 
tetrahydroxyethylene, with a total 
of five cyclic oxygen atoms, only 
have weak musk odor. 

The cyclic esters of carbon diox- 
ide, the carbonates, are isomeric with 
oxalactones. Here also, two oxygens 
are members of a macrocyclic ring, 
although, in this case, both oxygen 
atoms are in direct proximity to car- 
bonyl carbon. The olfactory prop- 
erties of the carbonates are similar 
to those of the oxalactones. Com- 
pounds with 18 and 19 members in 
their rings have a musk odor. When 
the macroring possesses two carbo- 
nyl groups and two oxygen atoms, 
we arrive at the dilactones or dies- 
ters. The dimer caprolactone has a 
faint sweetish musk odor. Among 
the diesters, ethylene brassylate, for 
example, is of practical importance. 

The anhydrides of certain dicar- 
boxylic acids are another group of 
macrocyclic compounds possessing a 
musk-like odor. As their musk odor 
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is not very pronounced, they have 
not been used as odorants. Of all of 
them, the compound with 15 mem- 
bers in the ring has the strongest 
odor. 

The ketolactones also possess two 
carbonyl groups and one cyclically 
bound oxygen atom. Some of them, 
12-hydroxy hexadecanolide, for ex- 
ample, have a very pure musk smell. 

The oxides, prepared by Stoll, 
are of no more than theoretical in- 
terest. They have no strongly polar 
carbonyl group, but only one cy- 
clically bound oxygen atom which, 
with its two single pairs of electrons, 
cannot do more than effect shifts 
in the charge. Therefore, 1,15-oxydo- 
pentadecane is a substance that has 
only a very faint smell. On the other 
hand, the oxidoketones, compounds 
with an additional carbonyl group, 
are substances with a strong smell 
of musk. 

The nitrogen analogues of the 
oxides are the amines which were 
prepared by Ruzicka. Up to the 14- 
member amine, these compounds 
have an alkaline smell, but from the 
15- to the 18-member ring, a pro- 
nounced musk odor manifests itself 
and reaches maximum intensity at 
the 16-member ring. However, de- 
spite its delicacy, the odor is too 
faint for practical use. 

Among the corresponding sulphur 
compounds, the sulphides, tetrade- 
camethylene-sulphide has a_ faint 
musk smell. The thiolactones, on the 
other hand, are considered to be of 
practical importance. This is under- 
standable in view of what has al- 
ready been said of the analog oxa- 
lactones which are counted among 
the most valuable of all the musk 
odorants. 

The most important fact about 
steroid musk compounds is the in- 
fluence of the steric portion of the 
atoms or groups of atoms on the in- 
tensity of the smell. The musk odor 
itself is present only in hydroxyl 
compounds, while the ketones have 
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a smell of urine. An enlargement of 
ring D generally causes attenuation 
of the smell, but if ring A dimin- 
ishes in size, balsamic wood notes 
will result. The latter phenomenon, 
namely, that a reduction of the C 
number in the musk odorant mole- 
cule produces balsamic wood odors, 
has been found in other musk com- 
pounds as well. But the steroid musk 
substances are also important in that 
they possess the same carbon skele- 
ton as the hormones, and there are 
sure to be genetic and physiological 
connections, 


Rose Oxide 

A distilled fraction of Bulgarian 
attar of roses (boiling 40°/14 to 
130° /0.3) was fractionated in a Pod- 
bielniak column of 80 theoretical 
plates and 78 fractions collected. 
Fractions 13 to 21, containing an 
oxide, C,,H,,O, called oxide A, were 
investigated by C. F. Seidel and 
M. Stoll (Helv. chim. Acta, 42:1839, 
1950). Ketones and aldehydes were 
removed by treatment with semicar- 
bazide, alcohols by means of boric 
acid, and hydrocarbons by alumina 
chromatography to give the purified 
oxygenated compound which boiled 
at 69° to 70° /12, with n,” 1.4554, d,”” 
0.8696, ay —41.5°, and the formula 
C,,H,,0O. Its odor is agreeable and 
distinctive. The oxide can be isolat- 
ed directly by stirring with rho- 
danic acid a distillation fraction pre- 
viously purified with boric acid, and 
then treating the complex with so- 
dium carbonate. 

Hydrogenation and examination 
of the infra-red spectrum indicate a 
mono-unsaturated cyclic oxide. Since 
the oxide does not react with lith- 
ium aluminum hydride, it is not a 
{,2-compound. 

Oxidation of the oxide gave ace- 
tone and an acid, C;H,;,0;. The oxy- 
gen ring was apparently opened by 
treating the acid with hydriodic 
acid and reformed on removal of 
halogen. The ester of the acid, when 
degraded by Wieland’s method, lost 
one carbon atom to give an acid 
and two carbon atoms to give a lac- 
tone, C;H,O.. The lactone, indicated 
as a methylbutyrolactone by its in- 
fra-red_ spectrum, was compared 
with synthetica-methyl- and f- 
methylbutyrolactones. The original 
compound was thus proved to be 
a-methylbutyrolactone. 

It was thus concluded that the 
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oxide A from Bulgarian attar of 
roses is 3-methyl-2-(3’-methyl-2’-bu- 
tenyl) tetrahydrofurane. 

This furan structure is not un- 
known among perfume materials. 
Elsholtzione was isolated in 1914 
by Asahina and Murayama, who 
assigned to it the structure 3-methyl- 
2-(3’-methyl-1-butanone) furan, lat- 
er confirmed by synthesis. Naves 
and Ochsner and Fujita and Ueda 
have recently identified nagitana 
ketone as a _dehydroelsholtzione. 
Naves and Ochsner also reduced 
elsholtzione, first to remove the 
keto group and then to hydrogenate 
the furan ring, to obtain a trans 
compound identical with the race- 
mate obtained by Seidel and Stoll 
by hydrogenating the rose oxide A. 


Perfumes for Men 

P. Rovesti, in “Parfumerie, Cos- 
metique, Savons,’ volume 3, page 
131, 1960, tested a number of per- 
fumes on a panel to determine their 
suitability as a basis for men’s per- 
fumes. The panel consisted of 100 
men and 100 women between the 
ages of 18 and 50, from diverse so- 
cial groups. The test was run during 
a time when average temperatures 
prevailed, so that the perfumes were 
neither inhibited by cold, nor exalt- 
ed by warmth. Each subject was 
asked to smell the paper containing 
a 10 per cent alcoholic solution of 
the perfume and then asked the 
question “Is this odor note suitable 
to you as a masculine perfume? 
Answer frankly yes or no.” The 
work was done with the collabora- 
tion of the Italian Committee of 
Esthetics and Cosmetology and the 
School of Esthetic Dermatology and 
Cutaneous Hygiene of Milan. Per- 
fumes tested were a classic Eau de 
Cologne, Russian Eau de Cologne, 
neroli Eau de Cologne, Alpine lav- 
ender, pine, cypress, fougere, new 
mown hay, chypre, tobacco, sandal- 
wood, Russian leather, 
musk, ambre, tuberose, bergamoi, 
and violet leaf. 

Most preferences were for the 
fresh perfumes based upon conifers, 
lavender, methyl heptine carbonate, 
or citrus. The feminine notes based 
upon musk, ambre, jasmine, sandal- 
wood, tuberose, with a high fixative 
power and a high “aphrodisiac” in- 
dex, received negative responses. 
All of the perfumes chosen as best 
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for a masculine line contained con- 
stituents with a maximum “anti- 
aphrodisiac” index and included oils 
of conifers, lavender, methyl heptine 
carbonate, lemon, orange, bergamot 
and petitgrain. It would seem, ac- 
cording to Rovesti, that these oils 
and their “antiaphrodisiac” constit- 
uents create an atmosphere that is 
serene, tranquil, sexually non-stim- 
ulating to the man, which permits 
better work efficiency. 

The reactions of those reporting 
a preference for the masculine per- 
fumes were noted. The odor notes 
that evoked heights, running water, 
greenery, isolated nature, garden in 
the morning, forests, really led to a 
sensation of well-being and greater 
mental clarity. The most enthusias- 
tic were those who made long jour- 
neys, or who were in sedentary oc- 
cupations (scholars and intellectuals 
in general), business executives, 
and specialists whose work required 
great concentration. The effect upon 
the psychosomatic system was clear 
and favorable. For all the odor 
notes cited, with a preference for 
pine and lavender, the responses 
were without exception affirmative. 
These odor compositions contained 
no aphrodisiac constituents to neu- 
tralize the desired effects. 

In various industrial operations 
these odors improved productivity. 
In wool spinning, the manufacture 
of pharmaceutical specialties, meat 
packing, wire drawing, simple and 
inexpensive deodorizing oils, rose- 
mary, pine, mint, dipentene, laven- 
der, increased the tone of the work. 

We know the antiseptic and bac- 
tericidal abilities of essential oil 
vapors and it is only natural that 
those who use perfumes for personal 
hygiene create a surrounding atmos- 
phere of antimicrobial protection. 
It is interesting to remark that the 
odor notes spontaneously chosen by 
men and by women for men corres- 
pond to those which are active as 
vapors on the largest variety of bac- 
teria and which have the highest 
phenol coefficient. According to the 
recent work of Kellner and Kober, 
the vapors of citrus oils, pine and 
lavender are active against 7 or 8 
types of bacteria while characteris- 
tically aphrodisiac odors act on a 


smaller number. 
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NERONE, @ new Givaudan 8) ynthetic aromatie chemical, makes available to the 
per) fumer for the first time the fresh, natural odor effect of the exotic ketone portion 
of the essential oils. 


NERONE is @ pure concentrated note, free from the terpene and ester components __ 
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unusual soap and detergent fragranees ‘that are also “, Ms ee 
stronger,.more stable and lasting — with increasing 
independence from essential oile! 

NERONE offers fascinating possibilities for the creation 
of distinctive perfumes fortosmetics and toiletries, and 
also proves valuable asa Forti fier for such essential oils 
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Skin Research 


Soap and Skin 

This concludes the important re- 
view of the action of soap on the skin 
by F. R. Bettley which was first 
printed in the “British Medical Jour- 
nal.” 

The consequences of alkalinity are 
difficult to assess. The effect on the 
self-sterilizing power of the skin is 
doubtful. The pH of the skin is 
raised in eczema and in seborrhoeic 
dermatitis (Levin and Silvers, 1932), 
and Bernstein and Herrmann (1942) 
found that in eczematous patients 
the restoration of the pH to its for- 
mer level after washing with soap 
takes longer than normal. This 
agrees with the findings of Burck- 
hardt (1935) that the alkali-neutral- 
izing time is longer than normal in 
eczematous subjects. The work of 
Anderson (1951) and of Beare et al. 
(1958) shows that this high pH is 
not restricted to the affected areas 
and that it persists after the erup- 
tion has cleared up. It is still not 
possible to say, however, whether 
the higher pH predisposes to ecze- 
matous eruptions, or to seborrhoeic 
dermatitis as Anderson suggested, or 
whether it is a consequence of these 
disorders. Many dermatologists be- 
lieve that exposure to soap predis- 
poses to dermatitis of the hands, but 
if this is so then several additional 
factors may be involved other than 
the mild elevation of pH which oc- 
curs with ordinary use of soap. 
There seems to be no clear evidence 
that maintaining the skin surface at 
a pH around neutral is in itself in 
any way harmful. 

As to how often soap causes der- 
matitis there is great divergence of 
opinion. It is easy to believe that 
excessive use of soap may lead to de- 
greasing of the corneous layer, to 
cracking, and hence to some degree 
of soreness—changes resembling 
chapping. Much greater difficulty 
arises in respect of frankly eczema- 
tous lesions with vesiculation or 
weeping. Klauder and Gross (1951) 
stated that 13 per cent of their cases 
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of industrial dermatitis were due to 
soap and water or to similar cleans- 
ers. Downing (1939) blamed soap 
and water as a contributing factor in 
nearly a quarter of his cases, and 
mentioned soap as the primary haz- 
ard in hotel and restaurant workers. 
Jordon et al. (1940) described a 
series of 239 cases of soap dermatitis 
in housewives, many of these taking 
the form of patchy vesicular ecze- 
mas involving the backs of the 
hands and one or several fingers. In 
the discussion which followed, their 
diagnosis was not questioned, and 
there appears to have been general 
agreement on the harmful properties 
of soap. But Gross (1941) regarded 
the cases of Jordon et al. as nummu- 
lar eczema—which may indeed be 
expected to improve with rest and 
avoidance of soap, but the primary 
cause of which remains obscure. 

In a general discussion on eczema 
of the hand Sulzberger and Baer 
(1948) consider primary irritants to 
be major influences, especially as pre- 
disposing or perpetuating factors, 
and they name soap as an outstand- 
ing cause. The part played by soap 
in individual cases is, however, ex- 
tremely difficult to assess. Specific 
allergic sensitivity to soap is very 
uncommon, so that patch tests are 
of no value whatsoever in any given 
case. The behavior of the eruption 
in relation to exposure to soap is 
seldom clear-cut, and patients’ own 
statements upon which we may have 
chiefly to rely are often colored by 
preconceived notions and by the 
opinions of their friends. To dis- 
tinguish between a primary cause 
and an aggravating or perpetuating 
factor is usually impossible. 

The diagnosis of soap dermatitis 
often can be no more than surmise; 
eczemas of the hand have a high 
incidence in women in the fourth 
decade, and most women of that age 
are housewives, but we cannot neces- 
sarily assume that these two facts 
are causally related. The hands are 
a common site for eczema even in 
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the absence of any identifiable ex- 
ternal factor. 

The experiments of Jambor (1955) 
and of Suskind (1957) are of par- 
ticular interest. Jambor studied the 
effect of two kinds of soap, a neutral 
non-soap detergent, and an alkaline 
non-soap detergent, on 22 patients 
with hand eruptions which had been 
attributed to soap. One hand was 
immersed in 0.5 per cent soap or 
detergent solution for half an hour 
daily and compared with the other, 
which was immersed in plain water. 
No difference between the hands or 
aggravation was seen in any Case. 
As Jambor remarks, this may be be- 
cause the solutions were not strong 
enough or because the exposure was 
not long enough or not frequent 
enough. Nevertheless, this strength 
of soap is that given by Fishbein 
(1945) for dish-washing (0.3 to 1 
per cent), and half an hour’s immer- 
sion daily is indeed a considerable 
exposure. Suskind obtained the same 
entirely negative results in 45 sub- 
jects when the exposure was in- 
creased to half an hour twice daily. 

One may recall that Brain (1956) 
has found that moderate use of soap 
does no harm to infants with ecze- 
ma, for which, of course, it is the 
customary practice to forbid the use 
of soap. In my own wards I have 
used 5 per cent toilet soap and 5 
per cent pure potassium palmitate 
as a cleanser in the treatment of 
eczema, seborrhoeic dermatitis, and 
psoriasis. The solution was rubbed 
on to the affected skin twice daily in 
order to remove applications such 
as Lassar’s paste and zinc cream. 
The effect of these soap solutions 
was compared with that of applic. 
deterg. N.F. 1957 and liquid para- 
ffin. Over a trial period of one month 
neither patients nor nurses nor doc- 
tors observed any irritant property 
in the soap solutions, except in con- 
tact with ulcerated surfaces. Their 
use was not continued because the 
other cleansers mentioned were 
found to be more efficient. 
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I do not wish to imply that soap 
plays no part in hand eczemas; but 
observations indicate a need for cau- 
tion in arriving at general conclu 
sions. The test of usage—the chief 
evidence upon which we can rely— 
is not easily arranged under proper 
ly controlled conditions. It is nowa- 
days unusual to find a married 
woman who can completely avoid 
using soap, and the effect of rubber 
gloves is often, I think, clearly more 
harmful still. The occasional cases 
where hand eczemas have been 
ascribed to soap in paid employ- 
ment, where a change of occupation 
enables soap to be avoided, have not 
been at all impressive. Most of these 
eczemas have continued indefinitely 
and have thus given rise to the 
grave suspicion that the diagnosis of 
industrial (soap) dermatitis was 
wrong in the first place. 

In the cases of Jordon et al., men- 
tioned above, the eruption was de- 
scribed as patchy, and I find it dif 
ficult to understand how total im 
mersion of the hands in a liquid can 
produce well-outlined patches re- 
sembling nummular eczema with 
the adjacent skin completely nor- 
mal. A truly eczematous soap der- 
matitis—that is, anything beyond 
the stage of fissuring and chapping 
—is uncommon and rarely severe. 
When it does occur the eczematous 
eruption, though perhaps patchy in 
degree, appears on a hand the whole 
skin of which shows some redness 
and chapping, a picture quite dif 
ferent from that of nummular ecze- 
ma, which occurs in sharply out 
lined patches with completely nor- 
mal skin between Aggravation of 
eczema by soap is probably more 
common, though easily overrated; 
some burning and itching at the 
time of exposure followed by a de- 
gree of soreness is probably much 
more likely than any objective wors- 
ening directly caused by soap. In 
clinical practice we should be aware 
of the possibility of soap-aggrava 
tion, but the invariable and _ total 
prohibition of soap in eczema pa 
tients is often unjustified and in- 
flicts an unnecessary hardship on 
the patient. 

It is well known that patch tests 
with soap solutions in normal people 
commonly give rise to positive re- 
cults. It is probably equally well ac- 
cepted that these are non-allergic 
primary irritant reactions. Lyon 
(1954) drew attention to the vari- 
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ability and uncertainty of these re 
actions, and this is discernible in 
comparisons of the various published 
series. Most of these reactions are 
mild, varying from a faint erythema 
to a slight degree of edema and 
papulation. Nevertheless, even the 
mildest erythema from a soap patch 
test must surely indicate an irritant 
property, and it may be that the 
irritant property thus revealed is re- 
lated to the irritancy of soap in 
ordinary use. Indeed, Kooyman and 
Snyder (1942) assessed the irritancy 
of soap by patch-testing and by user 
tests, and the results of the two 
methods were in close agreement. It 
seems likely, therefore, that the 
more convenient method of patch- 
testing probably gives a fair indica- 
tion of the irritancy of a soap in 
actual use. 

The irritancy of soap has been 
variously ascribed to alkalinity, to 
degreasing, to the essential irritancy 
of fatty acids, or to a combination of 
these factors. It has also been sug- 
gested that soap itself is not an irri- 
tant, or but rarely so, and that the 
irritancy usually observed results 
from the presence of free alkali, al- 
kaline builders, resins, or other 
added substances. 

Dr. Donoghue and the author car- 
ried out a series of experiments 
which were intended to throw some 
light on this problem (Bettley and 
Donoghue, 1960a). The effect of al- 
kali alone in the pH range of soap 
solutions is negligible. Patch tests 
with carbonate-bicarbonate buffer at 
pH 10 showed no primary irritancy. 
Other workers, such as Pillsbury 
and Shaffer (1939), have found the 
same, and patch tests with various 
soaps show no correlation between 
irritancy and alkalinity. The experi- 
ments of Blank (1939) indicate that 
the fatty acids of lower molecular 
weight, especially caprylic and 
capric, are primary irritants. In 
order to isolate the effect of these 
fatty acids of low molecular weight 
we compared the irritancy of potas- 
sium palmitate and verified Blank’s 
view that the latter is much less 
irritant than an ordinary commer- 
cial soap. A soapless detergent is 
less irritant than soaps but becomes 
somewhat more irritant if its pH is 
brought up to 10. Though soap owes 
some of its irritancy to its fatty-acid 
content, and perhaps, also to its de- 
greasing effect on the skin, a further 
factor is present. This factor is an 
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increase in skin permeability which 
allows alkali and perhaps other irri- 
tants to reach the malpighian cells. 

The living cells of the epidermis 
are normally protected from the out 
side by a barrier zone which is near- 
ly waterproof and which resists 
penetration except by fat-soluble 
substances. This barrier layer is at- 
tacked by soap in a way that makes 
it far more permeable to water and 
perhaps, therefore, to water-soluble 
irritants as well. 

These experiments seem to sup- 
port the view that the irritancy oi 
soap depends partly on its power of 
penetrating the epidermal barrier 
and reaching the cells of the mal- 
pighian layer, where fatty acids and 
probably alkali may exert their irri 
tant properties. The irritant effect of 
free alkali, builders, resins, antisep- 
tics, and other additives will pre- 
sumably be much enhanced by, or 
even mainly dependent upon, the 
destruction of the epidermal barrier; 
thus the presence of soap may be a 
more important factor in producing 
irritation than these various addi 
tives which are often blamed. 

Finally, mention should be made 
of the use of soap in barrier creams. 
Soap is a common constituent of oil- 
resistant creams, being insoluble in 
most oils, and it is claimed to have 
a further advantage in helping to 
cleanse the skin at the end of work. 

If this barrier cream is applied 
often, and if it remains on the skin 
—as it is supposed to do—for several 
hours, then it is almost certain to 
be an irritant. The effect of soap in 
increasing the permeability of the 
epidermis, thus potentiating the ef- 
fect of other irritants and sensitizers 
encountered during work, adds an- 
other grave disadvantage. Goldsmith 
and Hellier (1954) quote Tzank e/ 
al. as believing that barrier creams 
may facilitate penetration of the 
skin by noxious substances. 

From these considerations it fol- 
lows that the use of soap-based bar- 
rier creams, so far from preventing 
industrial dermatitis, may substan- 
tially increase the risk. The substi 
tution of ethanolamine soaps may 
reduce alkalinity, but their effect in 
potentiating other industrial irri 
tants remains problematical. Until 
more evidence is available it would 
certainly seem best to avoid any 
type of soap in a barrier cream. 
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(Continued from page 167) 
more than twice that of an average independent food 
super. 

These facts have an important bearing on such 
things as the allocation of salesmen’s time and deci- 
sions on how much should be expended for store 
display. 

Another point important to marketing plans is the 
geographical or territorial differences in the con- 
sumer buying of toiletries on a per capita basis. 
Table 6 shows that as of 1952 the Southeast and 
New England were lowest in toiletry sales per capita 
with $2,860 and $3,012 per 1000 capita, respectively, 
while the Southwest and Pacific were highest at 
$3,910 and $4,130 per 1000 capita, respectively. 

As we might have expected, the increases in con- 
sumer buying of toiletries since 1952 are greatest in 
the lower per capita areas of New England and the 
Southeast (56 per cent and 62 per cent, respectively ). 
Even with this increased rate of gain, however, these 
areas still had the lowest per capita sales in 1959, 
although the amount of difference had been nar- 
rowed. As of 1959, per capita sales in the Southeast 
were 77 per cent as great as in the Pacific section; 
in 1952 they were only 69 per cent as great. 

So much for market changes. Let’s examine what 
has happened to individual brands of toiletries dur- 
ing the Fifties. Table 7 analyzes the eight-year trend 
of consumer buying of 41 major brands that were 
leaders in their respective fields in 1951. Of these 41 
brands, 24 or 59 per cent Jost share of market, 9 of 
the 24 suffering very severe losses of 50 per cent or 
more. The remaining 17 brands or 41 per cent ac- 
tually gained share of market, 8 of them by fairly 
substantial amounts of 25 per cent or more. And, of 
course, during this eight-year span we had a number 
of new brands introduced, ten of which achieved 
enough consumer buying so that they are now num- 
bered among today’s leaders. 

What were some of the major factors contributing 
to loss of market share among the 24 losers? Here’s 
the way most of us at A. C. Nielsen Company 
view it: 

1. Four of the 24 losers never should have been 
among the leaders in the first place. These four 
brands were found to be basically unsatisfactory by 
too many of their customers; they simply did not 
live up to the advertising claims made for them. 

2. Twelve of the 24 losers lost primarily because 
of competitive pressure from new brands or from 
established brands that were introduced to the con- 
sumer in an additional new form. 

3. Two brands lost out because their product char- 
acteristics enabled competition to advance advertis- 
ing claims that reduced the consumer value of the 
two brands in question. 

4. Six brands lost out for a variety of reasons, no 
one of which was predominant enough to be isolated. 


(Continued on page 246) 
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Air in Lipsticks: We are having a great 
deal of trouble with air in the lipsticks 
we manufacture and wonder if you 
can explain the cause and assist us in 
overcoming this difficulty. The sticks 
look well when molded but develop a 
badly pock-marked appearance after 
flaming. NEW YORK 


It is easy to say that the best way to 
avoid air-bubble troubles in lipsticks 
is to keep excess air out in the first 
place, but this is not necessarily easy 
to do. A colloid mill, for instance, if 
used for grinding pigments in the oil, 
will often beat large quantities of air 
into the suspension. If the suspension 
is fluid enough and is allowed to stand 
for some time before being combined 
with melted waxes, air will rise to the 
surface and the foam can be skimmed 
off. Pigments themselves, especially 
those of a very fluffy nature, will carry 
substantial quantities of air on the 
surface of each color particle, and this 
air is released when the pigment are 
wetted with oil or another liquid. This 
suggests that pigments might be wet 
with a special fluid liquid before use 
and the air bubbles skimmed away, but 
this is not generally practical. 

A common method for removing air 
from pigment suspensions is by means 
of vacuum treatment. The oil pigment 
suspension is placed in a closed con- 
tainer and the air evacuated. Needless 
to say, if the container is too thin- 
walled, it will collapse, and this should 
be considered in advance. Low pressure 
should be maintained in the vessel for 
several hours to give the air bubbles, 
which have expanded, a chance to rise 
to the surface. The operation may have 
to be repeated, and again the foam 
should be skimmed off the surface. An- 
other method that we have found to 
be very useful and not inferior to the 
vacuum method, is filtration through 
a very fine mesh silk screen. Filtration 
should be done by gravity and the air 
bubbles, which are larger than the pig- 
ment particles tend to be held back by 
the screen and remain as a foam. Pres- 
sure filtration should not be used, as 
the air bubbles will be distorted and 
can push through the small screen 
openings. 
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(Continued from page 244) 

Now, I think you will agree that the common 
thread which runs through all of these losses is 
product. Either the brand wasn’t right in the first 
place, or the brand left room for a competitor to 
come in with a new brand, a brand in an improved 
form, or one with powerful and credible advertising 
claims. 

How about the plus side of the ledger, remember- 
ing that we are dealing with brands on the market 
in 1951 and numbered among the leaders at that 
time? After carefully examining the facts, we have 
come to the following conclusions: 

1. Ten of the 17 gainers had no substantial new 
brand competition to face, nor did established com- 
petition successfully bring out new forms to chal- 
lenge their brand leadership. Furthermore, in each 
instance these ten gainers in the competitive battle 
had a satisfactory product, which they advertised 
with increasing expenditures. 

2. Three brands were able to beat off both new 
and established competition because the brands were 
eminently satisfactory in the first place, and were 
supported by heavily increased advertising and pro- 
motion. 

3. The remaining four brands were successful even 
in the face of new as well as established brand com- 
petition, because they promptly marketed an ac- 
ceptable additional form of the brand and supported 
it by heavily increased advertising and promotion. 

Here again, you might readily conclude that the 
key thread running all through these cases is prod- 
uct, with a substantial assist from prompt and aggres- 
sive advertising support. This is probably valid even 
for the ten leaders who did not have to face new 
brand competition; the products represented by these 
ten brands were so good that they didn’t leave room 
for new brands to develop an edge. 

The time has now arrived for me to don my for- 
tune-telling turban, call upon the shades of Nostra- 
damus, and see what I can discover in T.G.A.’s Crys- 
tal Ball of the Future! 

The first thing I see is a figure of $495 billion. 
That’s 1969’s consumer disposable income—a 48 per 
cent increase in the amount of money consumers 
have in their hot little hands ready to be exchanged 
for your products—and other consumer goods, of 
course. 

The next figure I see is 65 per cent, and this figure 
appears to be the amount by which 1969 consumer 
buying of toiletry products will exceed the 1959 
volume. 

This figure of 65 per cent is splitting up into three 
separate figures; one of them is labeled drug stores 
and it says 48 per cent increase in ten years—that’s 
the same as the consumer income. The second figure 
says 95 per cent and that seems to be the gain in con- 
sumer buying of toiletries through food stores. A 


(Continued on page 250) 
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Industry s Books... 


The Human Apocrine Sweat Gland 
in Health and Disease, by Harry J. 
Hurley, M.D., D.Sc., and Walter B. 
Skelley, M.D., Ph.D., 138 pages, 
Charles C Thomas, Springfield, Il. 
(1960), cloth, $6.50. 

Virtually any question about apo- 
crine sweat glands, if it can be an- 
swered at all in the light of present 
knowledge, is discussed and an- 
swered in this small and valuable 
work. Chapters are devoted to the 
anatomy of the apocrine sweat 
gland, its physiology and pharma- 
cology, the nature of apocrine sweat, 
and disorders of the gland. 

Apocrine sweating, for instance, 
is considered with respect to such 
questions as the effect of emotional 
stimuli, sensory stimuli, effects of 
heat, cold, and seasonal variation, 
and effects of drugs and physical 
sumuli. The physical and chemical 
characteristics and bacteriology of 
apocrine sweat and the relationship 
to body odor are covered in the 
chapter devoted to the nature of 
apocrine sweat. (Nowhere in the 
book is there a picture of a statue of 
an adult male or an adult female ) 


Biochemistry of Steroids, by Erich 
Heftmann and Erich Mosettig of 
the Steroid Section, Laboratory of 
Chemistry, National Institute of 
Arthritis and Metabolic Diseases, 
National Institutes of Health, 251 
pages, Reinhold Publishing Cor- 
poration, New York (1960), $6.90. 

The steroids covered are choles- 
terol, the sterols, the vitamin D 
group, steroid sapogenins and alka- 
loids, cardiac glycosides, the bile 
acids, progesterone, corticosteroids, 
androgens, and estrogens. These sub- 
jects are arranged in the text in the 
sequence required for an _ under- 
standing of their biogenetic rela- 
tions. After a brief introduction to 
structure and nomenclature, each 
class is discussed with regard to dis- 
tribution, biosynthesis, metabolism, 
physiological significance, structu- 
ral specificity, and analytical deter- 
minations. The subject is presented 
in expository style along with struc- 
tural formulas for increased com- 
prehension and readability. The 
book is directed toward the many 
students and research workers in 
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biochemistry, p/ant and animal 
physiology, endocrinology, pharma- 
cology, and medicine who have 
shewn a need for an introductory 
work on the biochemistry of the 
steroids in which the organic chem- 
istry is simplified. 


The Chemical Senses In Health 
And Disease, by H. Kalmus, Sc.D., 
M.D., Reader in Biology, University 
of London, and S. J. Hubbard, B.Sc., 
Ph.D., Lecturer in Physiology, Uni- 
versity College, London, 95 pp., 
Charles C. Thomas — Publisher, 
Springfield, I1l., (1960), cloth, $3.75. 

Since the birth of language and 
human communication, evidence of 
the nature of the chemical senses 
has been accumulating. Two experts 
in the field, Doctors Kalmus and 
Hubbard, summarize highlights, 
link them with up-to-date findings, 
and show how the latest techniques 
of many scientific disciplines have 
given a new slant on the specificity 
and nature of the stimulus. Chapters 
include: Introduction; The Role, 
Physiology and Psychology of Taste 
and Smell; Taste; Smell; Practical 
Research Objectives and Methods; 
Ckemical Sensation and _ Disease; 
Conclusions. 


The Pharmaceutical Pocket Book, 
Seventeenth Ed., Published by the 
direction of the Council of the Phar- 
maceutical Society Of Great Britain, 
576 pp., The Pharmaceutical Press, 
London, Cloth 30s. 

This is a guide in summarized 
form to: Pharmaceutical education; 
Dispensing practice; Weights and 
measures; British Pharmacopoeia 
1958; Posology: human and veteri- 
nary; Hydrogen ion concentration; 
Isotonic solutions and milliequiva- 
lents; Forensic pharmacy; Poisons 
and their antidotes; Food and diet; 
Biochemical analysis; Endocrinology 
and microbiology; Vegetable ma- 
teria medica. It also includes lists of 
terms used in Pharmacology and 
Radiology; Approved names and 
their synonyms; Glossaries of syn- 
onyms and of foreign pharmaceuti- 
cal terms. The first edition of this 
book was published in 1906 with the 
title of Pharmacy Students’ Pocket 
Notebook. It is now, of course, a 
classic in its field. 
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The Human Integument, edited by 
Stephen Rothman, University of 
Chicago, 260 pages, publication No. 
54 of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, Wash- 
ington, D. C. (1959), cloth, $5.75. 

This book consists of the material 
presented in December 1957 at a 
symposium cosponsored by the Com- 
mittee on Cosmetics of the American 
Medical Association and the Society 
for Investigative Dermatology. Four 
major divisions make up the sym- 
posium: The Integument as an 
Organ of Protection; Circulation 
and Vascular Reaction; Sebaceous 
Gland Secretion; Pathogenetic Fac- 
tors in Premalignant Conditions and 
Malingancies of the Skin. In the 
firs! section, the papers are: Rela- 
tion of the Anatomy of Normal and 
Abnormal Skin to its Protective 
Function, by Richard B. Stoughton; 
Protection Against the Transfer of 
Matter Through the Skin, by Robert 
D. Griesemer; Protection Against 
the Invasion of Bacteria and Fungi, 
bv Irvin H. Blank. 

Papers related to circulation and 
vascular reaction are: Structural As- 
pects and Hemodynamics of Micro- 
circulation in the Skin, by Benjamin 
W. Zweifach; Physiology of Cuta- 
neous Circulation, Thermoregulato- 
ry Functions, by Alan C. Burton; 
Pathology and Therapy of Cuta- 
neous Circulatory Disorders, by 
Rebert R. Kierland. In the group on 
sebaceous gland secretion, papers 
are: Significance of Changes in Pilo- 
sebaceous Units in Acne and Other 
Diseases, by Eugene J. Van Scott; 
Biochemical and Hormonal Aspects 
of Sebaceous Secretion, by Allan L. 
Lorincz; Pathogenetic, Therapeutic, 
and Cosmetic Considerations in 
Acne Vulgaris, by Marion B. Sulz- 
berger. The final three papers are 
devoted to Etiologic Factors and 
the Pathogenesis of Premalignant 
and Malignant Lesions of the Skin, 
by Raymond R. Suskind and A. 
Wesley Horton; Clinical, Histologic, 
and Differential Considerations, by 
Hermann Pinkus; and Prognosis, 
Preventive Measures, and ‘Treat- 
ment of Premalignant Conditions 
and Malignancies of the Skin, by 
Frederick D. Malkinson. 

The information in this work is 
quite recent and the whole certainly 
serves a most important role as 
source material not only in many 
cosmetic problems but in dermato- 
logical problems as well. 
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Complete technical data, samples, and 
suggested formulas are available from our 
research laboratories. 
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(Continued from page 246) 
pretty good figure, even though it’s far less than the 
most recent five-year gain of 79 per cent, which 
would be equivalent to 158 per cent over a ten-year 
period. And here’s the final figure—a plus 48 per 
cent for other outlets. 

The number of retail outlets handling toiletries 
has not increased despite our 65 per cent increase in 
sales volume. The stores themselves are much larger, 
with drug chains and large independent drug stores 
still leading in individual store importance. 

In the aggregate major advertised brands repre- 
sent about the same share of market as they do now; 
private and retainer’s own brands have thus just held 
their own as the market has expanded with growth 
in both income and population. 

For the future, almost all of today’s individual 
major advertised brands seem to have put on quite 
a bit of weight, but only about one out of three have 
actually grown faster than the market of which they 
are a part. Some of them look a bit unusual, though. 
Quite a few of the brands seem to have several parts 
—individually tailored to meet the special require- 
ments of specific segments of the population, I would 
imagine. We have some of that today, of course, but 
there seems to be much more of it in the 1969 pic- 
ture. 

There are some good-sized newcomers bustling 
about, too—there seem to be one or two important 
new brands in each product group. They are most 
attractively packaged, seem to come in several differ- 
ent types, and their names seem to be visible almost 
everywhere you look. 

And finally, I see changes in population. The pop- 
ulation in the 30 to 60 group doesn’t appear to have 
grown very much. The group under ten shows sub- 
stantial increases (+28 per cent) but they can hard- 
ly be numbered among the heavy users of toiletries. 
There is substantial growth among the “teen-agers” 
(10 to 19) and the “young adults” (20 to 29), and 
good growth among the oldsters (60 and over). 

These estimated population trends, plus marked 
increases in education and leisure time, provide am- 
ple reason for some of the new brands of toiletries I 
see in T.G.A.’s crystal ball—brands which might be 
characterized as leisure time, vacation, outdoor, 
geriatric, teen age, and young married toiletries. 

It seems clear that our toiletry market in 1969 is 
going to be more selective. The successful cosmetic 
and toiletry companies will be those who have not 
only kept pace but anticipated the consumers’ chang- 
ing buying needs and designs. 


OUTLOOK FOR PROPRIETARIES 
(Continued from page 169) 
from about $123,000 today to approximately $250.- 
000 by 1970. You can see that this will mean vast 
changes in the merchandising practices of our in- 
dustry. (Continued on page 252) 
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Because nothing.is more important than the pu 


he 


. rely on Conoco white oils and petrolatums to meet your 
most exacting standards. Conoco’s full line of white oils en- 
compasses a range in Saybolt viscosity from 500 to 40. Each 
white oil is carefully controlled in all stages of manufacturing to 
assure highest quality, purity and consistent uniformity. 
Conoco’s premium RAMOL® white mineral oils exceed all 
U.S.P. and N.F. specifications. For the finest in specialty white 
oils, many formulators insist on Conoco’s KREMOL® or 
STARLIGHT® products. 


Conoco SHEROLATUM® petrolatums for the drug and cosmetic 
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industry range in color from the purest white to amber. 


Continental skill and quality control result in outstanding 
quality in all grades. Why not investigate the possibilities of 
these superior Conoco products in your formulations? We’ll be 
glad to supply you with samples. 


Continental Oil Company, Petrochemical Department 
1 West Forest Avenue, Englewood, New Jersey, U.S.A., LOwell 8-8200 


CHICAGO: PRUDENTIAL PLAZA, WHITEHALL 3-0944 
NEW ORLEANS: COMMERCE BLDOG., JACKSON 2-0664 
EUROPEAN SALES OFFICE: P.O. BOX 1207, ROTTERDAM, THE NETHERLANDS 


wy 
(ITIt] WHITE OILS AND PETROLATUMS 
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for Emollience 





MODULAN® 


non-tacky oil soluble conditioner 
for skin and hair 


MODULAN* is an outstanding emollient manufac- 
tured by our exclusive process. It is oil-soluble 
modified lanolin made by acetylating the hydroxyl 
groups to gain extremely valuable new conditioning 
properties and effects. 


MODULAN is a non-tacky lubricating, soothing 
and conditioning emollient for use on the most deli- 
cate tissues. It imparts soft, protective, and persistent 
hydrophobic films to skin and hair from both emul- 
sified and anhydrous preparations. It is hypo-aller- 
genic and non-irritating. 


Use MODULAN for maximum emollience in: 


* creams ¢ baby oils 

¢ lotions * ointments 

* aerosols e shaving creams 
* lipsticks ¢ shampoos 

¢ make-up ¢ hair products 


Complete technical data, samples, and 
suggested formulas are available from our 
research laboratories. 
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(Continued from page 250) 

Where is this increased volume coming from? 
From the sources I mentioned earlier—more people, 
increased spendable income, new products, a greater 
merchandise mix, and the growing health and beauty 
consciousness of our better educated consumers. 

Part of this increased volume of drugstores will 
come from new proprietaries. These products, how- 
ever, will have a shorter life. You are likely to en- 
counter more substitution and shorter profits. And 
your promotion and marketing costs will rise dispro- 
portionately. Proprietary lines, in my opinion, face 
a relatively better future than prescription items. 

The financial requirements of these stores will in- 
crease. They will probably need one dollar in capital 
for each three-dollar increase in sales. And these 
stores will have a wider merchandise mix, with more 
emphasis on variety, sundries, and housewares mer- 
chandise. 

What are some of the other changes in retailing 
that are on the horizon? There will be more house- 
to-house selling, more mail order business, and 
greater use of rental services. Unfortunately, there 
will also be more price-cutting to build traffic. As I 
mentioned earlier, there will be more private brands, 
as chains and larger stores increase in importance. 

To be sure, the Big Six will all be competing more 
keenly than ever for their shares of the increased 
spendable income of the Sixties. 


Program for Adjustment to These Changes 

What can we do to meet these changes and trends 
in the Sixties and turn them to our advantage? 

We can put much greater emphasis on cost control 
—especially distribution cost control. We can become 
much more research-minded, not only in products 
but also in methods and procedures and, particularly, 
in distribution. 

We must make strenuous efforts to increase the 
productivity of our selling methods and here I in- 
clude display, advertising, and personal selling. We 
can do this by making effective use of telephones, 
television, motion pictures, and the mails. 

We can concentrate more on pre-selling, unit sell- 
ing, and group selling. And we can give more atten: 
tion in our marketing plans to packaging. Each item 
should be packaged with the thought that the package 
can help do the selling job. 

We will have to rely less on PMs in selling, for 
the reasons I have given earlier. And we will have 
to give greater attention to the quality of our person- 
nel. Better selection, training, and supervision of our 
employees will help us boost productivity, to offset 
the rising costs of doing business in the Sixties. At the 
same time, we should build a reserve of good men 
within our organizations to provide for the greater 
opportunities for company growth that we will en- 
counter. 

We can place greater emphasis on specialization. 
There will be little time for trial and error in the 
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Sixties, and we will need experts, that is, specialists, 
to help us reach our various goals with the least pos- 
sible loss of time. 

We will have to learn to live with increased gov- 
ernmental regulation of our business and develop 
more awareness of the legal implications of our mar- 
keting operations. It is obvious that all of us are going 
to give much more attention to governmental 
agencies and regulations. 

If we do these things, we can grow profitably in 
the Decade of Opportunity. We can add another 
healthy increase to proprietaries sales volume every 
year, pushing way beyond the $700-million market 
proprietaries enjoyed in 1959. 

As distribution specialists, we expect to grow with 
you, to change with you in meeting the challenges of 
this coming decade. Let me add that all of us—manu- 
facturers, wholesalers, and retailers—are going to 
grow in another direction as well. 

We will develop, in fact, are now developing, 
closer, mutually rewarding relationships based on a 
better understanding of each other’s problems and 
needs. All of us, faced with ten years of unprecedent- 
ed opportunity for progress, are going to pull together 
to keep this country’s production-distribution stan- 
dard the highest in the world. We shall meet difficult 
challenges on the domestic scene, io be sure, but the 
big and over-riding challenge is overseas. And we 
dare not underestimate its potency. 

I have just recently returned from Europe where 
I saw first-hand the ebullient drive that has pushed 
European goods into many new markets. Behind this 
strengthened free economy of Western Europe lies 
the colossus of Soviet Russia with a controlled 
economy which is easily manipulated for political 
purposes. And behind that is resurgent Asia. A!l 
competing for markets—including our markets! 

The Nineteen Sixties present a period of prosperity 
for those who accept these new challenges, for those 
who will plan, execute, and follow through with 
vigor and imagination. 





THE GENERIC FALLACY 


(Continued from page 177) 


constantly but unsuccessfully urged Congress to give 
the Food and Drug Administration sufficient funds 
adequately to carry out its functions under the 
present law. 

So, if we are to eliminate the alleged evils of pre- 
scribing by trade name, we find that we must start 
out by taking two fairly revolutionary steps. 

First, we must either eliminate the use of trade 
names in all industry—no more Chevrolets, merely 
“Gasoline vehicle mp (that means “medium- 
priced”), model 1960;” or we must single out the 
pharmaceutical industry alone for this treatment. 

Then, having done away with pharmaceutical 























HIGHEST GRADE 
COLORS FOR: 


SOAPS: DETERGENTS * SHAMPOOS * WATERLESS 
HAND CLEANERS * ANTISEPTICS * SURGICAL SCRUBS 
COSMETICS: FACE CREAMS * COLOR RINSES AND 
DYES * DEODORANTS * ANTI-PERSPIRANTS * HAND 
LOTIONS * BABY LOTIONS AND POWDERS »* SKIN 
CONDITIONERS * ANTISEPTIC CREAMS * SHAVE 
CREAMS ° AFTERSHAVE LOTIONS * SHAMPOOS * 
HAIR DRESSINGS * DUSTING POWDERS * SUN-TAN 
OILS * COLOGNES AND TOILET WATERS 
PHARMACEUTICALS: LINIMENT * PROTECTIVE HAND 
CREAMS * CORN OINTMENTS * DIAPER RASH 
PREPARATIONS * ANTISEPTIC OINTMENTS © LIP 
POMADES * AEROSOL FOOT SPRAYS * MENTHOL 
LOTIONS AND OINTMENTS * ACNE LOTIONS 


HERE ARE THE BENEFITS YOU GET 
WITH COLORS FROM PYLAM: 


* Widest choice of colors and dyes * Less-than-drum-size 
orders, a Pylam specialty * Color-matching lab service 
free * Guaranteed quality * Faster delivery * 43 years 


experience 


PYLAM 


PRODUCTS COMPANY, INC 
Manufacturer of Colors 

799 Greenwich St., N Y 14, N.Y. 
Phone: CHelsea 3-1687 
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Enrichers 





CHOLESTEROL USP 


OUR CHOLESTEROL is a pure white, practically 
odorless USP grade derived from lanolin. It is suit- 
able for the most exacting purposes in pharma- 
ceuticals and cosmetics. 


VISCOLAN* 


VISCOLAN is liquid, dewaxed lanolin at its best... 
a sparkling clear, golden fluid, free of objectionable 
color and odor. VISCOLAN is uniform in quality 
and meets TGA specifications for lanolin oil. Dra- 
matically superior to lanolin, VISCOLAN is oil- 
soluble and is excellent for cosmetics, pharmaceu- 
ticals and aerosols. 


WAXOLAN* 


WAXOLAN is a light cream-colored natural wax 
derived from pure lanolin. A valuable emollient, it 
adds gloss and grooming effects while stabilizing 
emulsions and increasing melting point, viscosity, 
and consistency. 


Complete technical data, samples, and 
suggested formulas are available from our 
research laboratories. 
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trade-marks—no more symbols of “The Honor and 
Integrity of the Maker,” we must take the second 
step of creating a vastly enlarged Food and Drug 
Administration in an attempt to enforce universal 
quality. 

Whether this would actually reduce the cost of 
prescriptions to the public is highly controversial, 
and I won’t venture tc prophesy what the new sys- 
tem would do to the profession of pharmacy. 

But we are not yet at the end of our troubles. J 
recently asked our marketing research people to give 
me a list of the 20 largest-selling prescription spe- 
cialties. Now of the 20, three are mixtures—Panalba, 
Unicap capsules, and our own Dexamyl—and I know 
of no good way of giving practical generic names to 
mixtures. (As Dr. C. O. Wilson, Dean of the School 
of Pharmacy, Oregon State College, stated in his 
testimony: “It is never justifiable to provide a generic 
name for a mixture of pharmaceuticals.”) But more 
important, of these same top 20 prescription items, 13 
are patented and I can see little probability that 
generic name prescribing would bring “enormous 
price reductions” in the case of patented items. 

Very possibly these stubborn facts will not discour- 
age the reformers. Instead they will say, “Well then, 
in the pharmaceutical field, do away with the patent 
system, or legislate compulsory licensing.” By this 
move all incentive for the manufacturer to create 
new products or to improve existing ones will have 
been taken away—just as it has been in Italy, where 
the absence of patent protection has produced or- 
ganized product piracy, rather than productive phar- 
maceutical research. 

Another tricky problem still exists. The physician 
prescribes trade names largely because he simply 
cannot remember the difficult generic names, in spite 
of our medical schools’ efforts to teach generic no- 
menclature. 

It is a little naive to blame this situation on the 
promotional efforts of the pharmaceutical manufac- 
turers. Again, it is just a hard fact that generic names 
are inherently difficult. It is almost impossible to con- 
coct short rememberable names and at the same time 
adhere to the rules of scientific nomenclature. 

Pretty conclusive is a survey we made in a group 
of general hospitals, all of which used formularies. 
It covered 706 prescriptions and orders written for 
popular specialties. Of the 706, the generic name was 
used in 128 cases and the trade-mark name in 578, 
or in better than 80 per cent. Generic formularies 
would hardly be workable without the rememberable 
trade-marks and, if we put an end to trade-marks, 
we are immediately faced with the absolute necessity 
of replacing them with a handleable and remember- 
able system of nomenclature. 

Perhaps—the usual remedy—still another govern- 
ment bureau would be created to solve this problem, 
say, the Generic Names Commission. It would be 
forced to reconcile the views of the A.M.A., the USP, 
the NF, and the World Health Organization, who 
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are all concerned with the problem. Incidentally, 
there is no telling how many months it may take to 
get a generic name approved and published by the 
WHO. 

Let me sum up: In the field of medicine, as almost 
everywhere else in a free economy, the trade-mark 
concept has evolved over the years. Like most human 
institutions, it is perhaps not ideal, but it has brought 
three signal benefits: 

1. To the physician it gives assurance of quality 
in the drugs he prescribes, assurance backed by the 
biggest asset of the maker, his reputation. 

2. To the manufacturer it gives the greatest pos- 
sible incentive to produce new and better curative 
agents. 

3. To pharmacists it gives preparations which can 
be dispensed with confidence. 

If trade-marks are done away with, a whole new 
setup must be created: 

1. An enormously expanded system of government 
quality control. 

2. An abolition of patents, or the imposition of 
compulsory licensing. 

3. A new system of rememberable generic nomen- 
clature. 

4. Some new form of incentive to produce new and 
better drugs. 

A couple of years ago I spent a good deal of time 
with a Russian mission representing the Soviet drug 
industry, including a Mr. Natradze who, I under- 
stand, is or was the head of the whole Russian phar- 
maceutical operation. From him [| learned that the 
Soviets have about the system I have just described, 
and it does supply medicine for the sick. But in the 
40 odd years of its existence, the Soviet Union, 
despite its achievements in space, has not produced 
a single important pharmaceutical breakthrough. 

The American system has been preeminent in 
producing and distributing good medicines. Above 
all, it has been successful in creating new advances 
in therapy. In a dubious effort to make available 
cheaper medicines, let us beware of sacrificing this 
success. 


GAS STERILIZATION 
(Continued from page 180) 


Large drug producers often require a series of large 
bulk sterilizers, in which case the majority of the 
units are geared to handle the bulk of production, 
while the balance are equipped to process a variety 
of smaller-run products. 

These chamber sizes probably accommodate about 
95 per cent of the sterilizers used. All units except 
the 16” x 16” x 30” are available with dual controls 
and piping, for steam as well as gas sterilizing. Man- 
ufacturers offer larger units of special size to fit par- 
ticular production needs. 
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Whether custom-made 
for a special need, 
or a standard type 
and size—you are 
assured of economy 
plus quality. 
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Center-line Scraper Pressure or Vacuum 
Agitator Kettle Reactors 
25 to 1500 gal. to 500 gal. 















l. 
= Style A Style C 





Two-thirds Jacketed Two-thirds Jacketed 
2 to 1500 gal. 2 to 100 gal. 








Two-thirds Jacketed 
80 to 300 gal. 





METAL PRODUCTS CO., INC. 


408 PINE STREET, PHILIPSBURG, PA. 
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Ritter International 
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Removing residual ethylene oxide from such ma- 
terials as rubber, plastics, and leather, which tend 
to absorb the gas, is a factor to be considered in gas 
sterilization. This is usually accomplished by draw- 
ing a terminal vacuum followed by air wash with 
filtered sterile air. To hasten further the removal of 
residual ethylene oxide, Amsco’s Cryotherm steriliz- 
ers are equipped to repeat automatically the vacuum- 
air wash cycle as often as desired. With Oxyfume 20, 
CO. is used to flush the sterilizer (Figure 2). 


Economics of Ethylene Oxide Mixtures 

Though steam under pressure continues to be the 
most economical medium of sterilization, its use in 
the drug industry is often precluded by the product 
or its type of packaging. Actual costs of each steriliz- 
ing cycle obviously will vary, depending on tem- 
perature, pressure, makeup and type of material 
processed. However, en estimate of typical costs of 
processing one load with each of the agents is pro- 
vided under the described conditions for a number of 
standard chamber sizes in Figure 3. 

Smaller laboratories and pharmaceutical producers 
have found ethylene oxide sterilizers enable them to 
compete with their larger counterparts. The initial 
capital investment of a gas sterilizer with combina- 
tion gas-steam facilities and fully automatic controls 
ranges from approximately $11,000.00 to approx- 
imately $35,000.00. Larger chamber sizes are avail 
able as are models designed solely for ethylene oxide 
gas operation. Costs, of course, will vary with the size 


and facilities. 


Winthrop’s Sterilizing Problem 

For years Winthrop and other drug producers had 
been packaging their ophthalmic solutions in glass 
bottles, with a glass dropper for adminstering the 
solution. Conventional glass droppers were subject to 
contamination when used in multi-patient treatment, 
since the dropper frequently was placed on a table 
top laden with harmful germs. 

An ophthalmic solution is used by ophthalmologists 
or eye specialists in occular therapeutics such as in 
treating eye infections, eye surgery, pupil dilatation 
for proper examination, eye refraction, and general 
diagnostic procedures. The chief characteristic of 
Winthrop’s solution is its ability to reduce intra- 
occular tension by constricting the vessels and flow 
of blood in the eye. 

With this eye infection problem as background, 
Winthrop set about to develop a plastic container 
which (1) would be capable of being sterilized within 
practical production economies; (2) would act as a 
flexible bottle with built-in dropper that would not 
lend itself to contamination before, during, or after 
use; and (3) would be small enough to eliminate 
long shelf life and therefore the multi-patient usage 
so common with large drug bottles. 

Modern plastic package manufacturers with the 
aid of Winthrop specialists soon supplied 5 cc. and 
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15 cc. polyethylene bottles. These bottles fitted Win- 
throp’s needs perfectly, except that they had to be 
sterilized without damage and without leaving a 
residue to affect the hypersensitive eye solution. 

R. S. Morrison, Winthrop’s production manager, 
called in the American Sterilizer Company to help 
resolve the problem. Though several of the firm’s 
pressure-steam sterilizers were already being utilized 
in the processing of other drugs, Morrison was con- 
vinced that a cold sterilant would be required for 
his polyethylene dispensers. 

The problem, together with samples of the dis- 
penser, were taken to American Sterilizer’s research 
laboratories in Erie, where they were turned over to 
a team of ethylene oxide sterilization specialists. 
Working closely with Winthrop production person- 
nel, they found that positive sterility of the dispenser 
could be assured when the load was exposed to 
ethylene oxide with added inert diluents for four 
hours at 120° to 130° F. under 1 to 5 p.s.i., using 
intermittent “bursts” of steam to control the relative 
humidity within the range of 30 to 50 per cent. 
Accordingly, a 36” x 42” x 72” combination gas- 
steam sterilizer with fully automatic indicating-re- 
cording and controlling devices was installed at the 
Winthrop plant. With the addition of these ethylene 
oxide facilities, Winthrop was now ready to process 
the new flexible dispenser. 

Housed compactly in stainless steel boxes, as shown 
in Figure 4, approximately 30,000 of the 5 cc. size 
or 15,000 of the 15 cc. size containers are sterilized 
for the indicated cycle, followed by a terminal vac- 
uum fully to evacuate the bottles of ethylene oxide, 
which is damaging to the ophthalmic solution. The 
units are then wheeled by loading car into a positive 
air-pressure room where they are readied for filling. 

As needed, the boxes are placed within a glass en- 
closed, ultra-violet illuminated ciosure, shown in 
Figure 5. The small bottles are placed on a narrow 
conveyor, filled with the already sterile ophthalmic 
solution and the top, with its pinpoint dropper open- 
ing, is sealed in place. The bottles are then capped, 
prior to leaving the aseptic assembly room. 

From here on, the procedure becomes mechanical 
as the cap is tightened, the bottle inspected and final- 
ly taped to seal out the possibility of future contam- 
ination (Figure 6). The containers then move to 
the packaging department and on to temporary 
storage. 

Bacteriologists remove periodic samples for lab- 
oratory testing and file. A tight 14-day quarantine 
is automatically placed on all crated materials. Fol- 
lowing their release, the solutions, together with 
numerous other Winthrop items, are shipped to five 
warehouses situated throughout the country. 


Substantial Savings 

Although the cost of the plastic container is greater 
than that of the glass bottle and dropper, the savings 
in sterilizing and packaging more than offset the 
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higher material costs— by approximately 10 per cent. 

By converting to the flexible plastic dispenser, 
which acts as a self-contained dropper, Winthrop 
eliminated the need for a glass-rubber-plastic dropper 
as well as the cellulose film that packaged the drop- 
per. Another real saving occurred in the substan- 
tially smaller size chipboard package illustrated in 
Figure 7. 


Summary 

The use of combination gas-steam sterilizers is 
increasing for the packaging of critical pharmaceuti- 
cal solutions and other heat- or moisture-sensitive 
materials requiring sterilization. Their use is rapidly 
expanding into the processing of packaged surgical 
and medical supplies and other industrial areas. 

Successful penetration of the ethylene oxide mix- 
ture through plastic packaging films promises ever 
widening horizons for the drug and cosmetic indus- 
try. And as in the case of Winthrop Laboratories, 
the process more often than not produces substantial 
savings in end production costs as well as providing 
added conveniences and safety for the user. 


NON-SYSTEMIC ANTIBIOTICS 


(Continued from page 173) 


It is not very practical to use the palmitate in pre- 
operative intestinal surgery, because the neomycin 
base dosage required is exceptionally large, for ex- 
ample, 4 to 9 grams daily, usually for 24 to 72 hours. 
The sulfate would be more practical in such cases be- 
cause of its higher neomycin base content, which is 
about 70 per cent. 

In spite of the differences in neomycin content be- 
tween neomycin palmitate and neomycin sulfate, 
there is no difference in cost, at least at the present 
time, because neomycin salts are most often sold on 
the basis of neomycin base content. This picture 
could change in the future, if the volume usage of 
neomycin palmitate increased sufficiently. 

Table 1 shows comparative in vitro activity be- 
tween neomycin palmitate and neomycin sulfate. 
Clearly, in vitro, neomycin palmitate is at least as 
effective as neomycin sulfate. Although neomycin 
palmitate shows greater antifungal activity than that 
of neomycin sulfate, this does not imply that the 
palmitate can be classed as a fungicide or fungistat 
in its own right. 

On the other hand, neomycin palmitate may be 
useful as a complementing or adjunctive agent along 
with an appropriate fungicide or fungistat. 

It would not be easy to demonstrate the difference 
in time-length of activity of neomycin palmitate and 
neomycin sulfate in their local applications. On the 
other hand, one experiment in blood studies on dogs 
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has shown that (1) with the sulfate. there was a 
detectable level of neomycin in the blood at the end 
of 8 hours, but no detectable level at the end of 16 
hours; and (2) with the palmitate, there was neo- 
mycin activity at the end of 16 hours, but no activ- 
ity at the end of 24 hours. 

While the above experiment does demonstrate that 
neomycin palmitate lasts longer in the blood stream, 
than does neomycin sulfate, it should be emphasized 
that this serves only as a procedure of demonstrating 
the comparative length of neomycin retention, to 
point up the longer-lasting action of the palmitate. 
It is not to be interpreted as an implication that neo- 
mycin salts are suitable for parenteral use, at least in 
humans. Ordinarily, neomycin is not condoned for 
parenteral use in humans, except as a last-resort, 
when other antibiotics have not been successful. 


Neomycin Undecylenate 

Neomycin undecylenate is a newly developed com- 
pound from which can be expected antibacterial 
properties similar to other neomycin derivatives. 
However, there is reason to believe it has fungistatic 
properties at least as favorable as undecylenic acid. 
Consequently, it is potentially a combination anti 
bacterial-antifungal compound. 

In preliminary clinical observations with neomy- 
cin undecylenate, this interesting new antibiotic com- 
pound was used in treating an assortment of miscel- 
laneous conditions in hospital patients.‘* The ob- 
servations of the clinician are listed in Table 2. The 
main objective of the observations was to determine 
the efficacy of the antibiotic as a single-entity com- 
pound. Therefore, no effort was made in this series 
to compare it with other agents or mixture of agents 
on a “controlled” basis. 

Conveniently for the clinical evaluation, neomycin 
undecylenate was incorporated into several forms: 
aerosol “‘sprayed-on” ointment, in which case Plasti- 
base Squibb was used as the vehicle for the antibiotic; 
dusting powder, with aseptic talcum as the base; com- 
pressed tablets, employing conventional tablet ex- 
cipients; and vaginal suppositories, in a hydrocarbon 
base. 

Observations in a limited series of five ophthalmic 
trials demonstrated the lack of human eye irritation 
of the compound. The same saline mixture was tried 
on rabbits’ eyes, with no irritation observed. 

Neomycin undecylenate was also studied in vitro. 
Due to its limited aqueous solubility, it was felt that 
a solubilizing agent with no antibacterial and anti- 
fungal properties of its own would be advantageous. 
The clinician™ searched for a suitable agent, and 
subsequently found one. In fact, his finding demon- 
strated that certain derivatives of strong basic amino 
compounds vastly improved the solubility character- 
istics of neomycin undecylenate. 

Numerous other pharmaceutical formulations of 
neomycin undecylenate have been prepared to deter- 
mine the suitability and compatibility of various 
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vehicles for the antibiotic.’ A few of the topical 
formulations prepared to contain 3.5 mg. of neomycin 
base per gram, which have been assayed initially and 
found to be satisfactory, are as follows: 


Oleaginous Ointment 
Mineral oil 32.5 gm. 
White petrolatum 462.5 gm. 


Hydrophilic Ointment 


Methyl! paraben 0.125 gm. 
Propyl paraben 0.075 gm. 
Stearyl alcohol 125.0 gm. 
White petrolatum 125.0 gm. 
*Sorbo 60.0 gm. 
tMyrj 49° 25.0 gm. 
Water 165.0 gm. 


Vanishing Cream 


Mineral oil 75.0 gm. 
Stearic acid, t.p. 25.0 gm. 
tHartolan 25.0 gm. 
**Tegin 60.0 gm. 
White petrolatum 100.0 gm. 
Purified water 210.0 gm. 
*Sorbo (Atlas Powder Co.): D-sorbitol in 70 per cent aqueous solution. 
+Myrj 49 (Atlas Powder Co.): Polyoxyethylene. 


tHartolan (Croda, Inc.): Lanolin alcohol cholesterin. 
**Tegin (Goldschmidt Chem. Corp.): Glyceryl monostearate. 


The in vitro studies on the solubilized neomycin 
undecylenate were conducted against microorganisms 
similar to those studies with neomycin palmitate and 
neomycin sulfate. 

The investigator believes that, when the unde- 
cylenate is solubilized with the particular class of 
compounds he used, it has an in vivo “potentiating” 
effect against certain of the bacteria and most of the 
fungi studied; consequently, the designation “Poten- 
tiated neomycin undecylenate” is used. 

Tablet 3 conveniently shows the in vitro inhibition 
effects under “Potentiated neomycin undecylenate” 
in column 1, as compared to the results of the palmi- 
tate and the sulfate of Table 1. 

Due to the distinct changes in the physical char 
acteristics, including the solubility of the compounds. 
it is believed that a new series of neomycin com- 
pounds result. It is postulated that, because of the 
nature of the reactants, the new compounds belong 
to the class of coordination complexes, with the neo- 
mycin and the active fatty acid released from the 
complex in situ. The release of the antibiotic and 
acid is postulated as the source of the “potentiated” 
activity, since the complexing agents possessed little 
or no antimicrobial activity. 

This coordination compound, referred to as Neo 
decyllin (Trademark of S. B. Penick & Company for 
neomycin undecylenate and compositions thereof), 
is being investigated further. 


Bacitracin 

Bacitracin has a bacterial spectrum quite similar 
to that of penicillin. It is effective against such Gram- 
positive organisms as staphylococci, streptococci, 
pneumococci, meningococci, and anaerobic cocci.’* *’ 
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Clinical response to bacitracin, when used locally 
or parenterally, is about as good in mixed-organism 
infections as in pure infections. It is not inhibited by 
penicillinase producers, which are often present in 
mixed infections. It is not inhibited by blood, pus, 
serum, or necrotic tissue. 

Bacitracin occupies an eminent place in the ther- 
apy of skin diseases primarily due to the strepto- 
coccus and staphylococcus. Its superiority in skin in 
fections is quite understandable, since the most com- 
mon Causative organisms are Gram-positive pyogenic 
cocci. While it is relatively inactive against most 
pyogenic Gram-negative organisms, exceptions are 
those bacteria found in otitis externa and media. 
Other exceptions include the gonococcus and men- 
ingococcus, which are highly susceptible to the anti- 
biotic.2”: 78 

Bacitracin absorption from the gastro-intestinal 
tract is insignificant. Urinary excretion in humans is 
rapid, 87 per cent being excreted in six hours.*® 

The antibiotic is virtually free of allergenic activ- 
ity, as compared with other antibiotics. One explana- 
tion given is that it is of bacterial origin, whereas 
other antibiotics are derived from fungi and molds.”° 
Some clinicians consider bacitracin the least aller- 
genic of local agents currently used, and place the 
sensitization rate at less than 0.5 per cent. Resistance 
of susceptible bacteria is inconsequential with baci- 
tracin.”! 

The major indications for use of bacitracin are in 
the treatment of pyogenic skin infections, open 
wounds, ophthalmic and nasopharyngeal infections, 
and amebic and bacillary dysenteries.'”: **~*8 

The efficacy of bacitracin in the treatment of vari- 
ous local skin infections has been reported by numer- 
ous investigators. In the treatment of superficial pyo- 
dermas, such as impetigo contagiosa and infectious 
ecematoid dermatitis, response to bacitracin is very 
rapid. often within 48 hours. The antibiotic has been 
called the most efficient topical agent in the treatment 
of pyodermas.*” °° 

Bacitracin has been shown to be effective in the 
treatment of intestinal amebiasis when the antibiotic 
is administered orally.*® *° It is thoroughly innocuous 
insofar as toxicity is concerned, which is in contrast 
to other antiamebic agents used routinely, such as 
arsenic and iodine compounds, and emetine.*' It is 
not readily absorbed, and it is better tolerated than 
other antibiotics.'® ** ° 9? 38, 35 

The high incidence of amebiasis, in many tropical 
countries particularly, warrants taking advantage of 
the inhibitory and lethal action of bacitracin activity 
against Endameba histolytica. This is especially true 
in intestinal amebiasis. Because the antibiotic is scarce- 
ly absorbed from the gastro-intestinal tract, it would 
not be expected to be effective against amebic hepa- 
titis by the oral route of administration.**: *°: **, %% °° 

Good clinical response has been obtained in the 
treatment of acute and chronic intestinal amebiasis, 
with daily dosages ranging from 40,000 to 100,000 
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units of bacitracin activity, for five to ten days.** * 
Apparently an average dose of 50,000 units of baci- 
tracin daily for ten days is an adequate regimen in 
most Cases. 

While bacitracin used alone is a satisfactory anti 
amebic agent, with advantages of oral nontoxicity 
and extremely low incidence of allergic sensitivity 
and Crug resistance, it may be too costly for use in 


37, 38 


the majority of instances.** *” 

Bacitracin combined with a suitable chemical ame- 
bicide permits the reduction of bacitracin to a some 
what more practical cost level, for example. 10,000 
units to 20,000 units daily. Also, the amount of chem 
ical amebicide in the combination can be reduced to 
about one-half its usual amebicidal dosage. The in- 
dications have been that such a combination will do 
at least as good a job in intestinal amebiasis as either 
agent alone, at their respective full dosage.*’ 

The better economy of a combination can be im- 
proved still further if a lower-cost source of bacitra- 


cin activity is employed. 


Bacitracin Methylene Disalicylate 

Bacitracin methylene disalicylate (Designated as 
Dymetracin—U. S. Patent No. 2.774.712; developed 
in the Research Laboratories of S. B. Penick & Com- 
pany, N. Y.) is a low-cost source of bacitracin activ- 
ity. Its activity is dependent upon the bacitracin units 
it contains, and its potency is expressed in terms of 
bacitracin activity. 

As long as an equivalent number of bacitracin 
units are used. this compound is at least as active as 
bacitracin itself. 

According to toxicologic determinations, nothing 
would preclude bacitracin methylene disalicylate 
from being used for the same purposes as bacitracin. 
The margin of safety of the compound is quite ade- 
quate. Also, in human doses of 60.000 to 240.000 
units administered orally within 12 hours, no sig- 
nificant absorption occurred.** 

Bacitracin methylene disalicylate, therefore, can be 
used clinically as an economical source of bacitracin 
activity. If it is used in combination with a chemical 
amebicide, so that the dosage of each can be lowered. 
the economy is even greater. 

Bacitracin methylene disalicylate combined with 
carbarsone has been used clinically with good suc- 
cess.** Other chemical amebicides may be used in 
combination with bacitracin methylene disalicylate. 
for example, diodoquin or other iodine compounds.” 

Bacitracin methylene disalicylate was combined 
with iodochlorhydroxquin in tablet form, each tablet 
containing 5.000 units of bacitracin activity and 125 
mg. of the chemical. The tablets were administered 
to 49 subjects three times daily after meals for eight 
consecutive days. Twenty-three of the subjects were 
found to be carriers of FE. histolytica.*® Excellent re- 
sults were obtained in the treatment of the these 23 
subjects. No toxic reactions or side effects were noted 
among any of the 49 subjects. 
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Good results were also obtained in another study of 
18 subjects with acute amebiasis, and no instances of 
toxicity or undesirable action were noted.*° 

In view of the above studies and observations, the 
combination of bacitracin methylene disalicylate with 
a suitable chemical amebicide presents bright pros- 
pects in the treatment of intestinal amebiasis. The 
major advantages: better economy than in the use of 
the antibiotic alone or the chemical alone in their 
respective antiamebic dosage, “two-way” action be- 
cause of the difference in mechanisms of action of an 
antibiotic and a chemical amebicide against FE. his- 
tolytica, significant lowering of incidence of side 
effects and toxicity as compared to the use of chem- 
ical amebicides alone in full amebicidal dosage. 


Tyrothricin 

Tyrothricin, which was originally extracted from 
cultures of Bacillus brevis and given its name in 
1939, represents the first purified product of thera- 
peutic value to be isolated from the soil.4!* 

Tyrothricin is a dual antibiotic, since it is com- 
prised of gramicidin and tyrocidine. Gramicidin is 
the more active portion.’ 

Tyrothricin is active against Gram-negative or- 
ganisms. It is used locally or topically, in which case 
it is entirely free from toxicity and has a very low in- 
cidence of sensitivity. It is not used parenterally. 
since it has toxic ‘properties when carried into the 
blood stream.*” 

The antibiotic is useful for its bacteriostatic prop- 
erties when combined in throat lozenges, mouth 
washes, ear drops. nasal sprays, aerosol sprays, and 
other topical products for dermatological application, 
infected wounds, and the like. It may be ingested 
orally, in combination products intended for the 
treatment of intestinal conditions. 


Gramicidin 

Gramicidin is the major active ingredient of tyro- 
thricin, from which it is extracted, then crystallized 
and purified One part of gramicidin is approximate 
ly equivalent to five parts of tyrothricin. 

In general, the spectrum of gramicidin parallels 
that cf bacitracin, being effective against Gram-posi 
tive cocci, the clostridia and Neisseria. It is mainly 
bacteriostatic, as contrasted with the predominently 
bactericidal action of bacitracin." 

For local use, gramicidin is suitable for the same 
conditions as tyrothricin. It is also suitable for com 
bination with certain other local antibiotics, for ex- 
ample, neomycin or tyrothricin. Gramicidin is free 
from toxicity and allergic sensitivity when used top- 
ically .*° 


Tyrocidine 

A more recent review of the literature, as well as 
newer in vitro studies, suggests that tyrocidine war- 
rants a more extensive investigation of its properties 
in several areas.** 
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For example, tyrocidine has shown in vitro inhibi- 
tion of protozoan pathogens, at a level of 1.0 mg./ml., 
against Leishmania tropica, Trypanosoma cruzi and 
Trypanosoma lewisi; whereas gramicidin had no 
effect at this level.** Also, the idea was advanced 
that the effective substance in tyrothricin is tyro- 
cidine, since gramicidin is not known to have ad- 
verse effects against flagellates (J. vaginalis). In 
addition, antifungal activity of tyrocidine was shown 
by inhibition of yeast fermentation and respiration, 
whereas gramicidin has not been reported to have 
antifungal effect.*”: * 


Summary 

The neomycins and bacitracins are the major non- 
absorbable antibiotics. They are used primarily for 
local action against microorganisms in the gastro. 
intestinal tract when administered orally, as well as 
for topical and local action against microorganisms 
affecting the skin and mucous membrane. 

Neomycin palmitate and neomycin undecylenate, 
two of the newer neomycin derivatives, have clinical 
indications that are more efficacious and more con- 
venient than neomycin sulfate, in some instances. 

Neomycin undecylenate has an antibacterial-anti- 
fungal spectrum. Its antibacterial properties are at 
least as favorable as other neomycin forms, and there 
is reason to believe that it has fungistatic properties 
at least as favorable as undecylenic acid. 

Neomycin undecylenate, when solubilized in a 
special manner, appears to form a new compound 
belonging to the class of coordination complexes. 

Bacitracin derivatives are among the major non- 
absorbable antibiotics. In addition. Bacitracin USP 
is suitable for parenteral administration to attain sys- 
temic effects. 

The combination of bacitracin methylene disalicyl- 
ate with a suitable chemical amebicide, in the treat- 
ment of intestinal amebiasis, provides complemen- 
tary action. The combination also provides “two- 
way” action against E. histolytica, because of the dif- 
ference in mechanisms of action of an antibiotic and 
a chemical. The reduction in the amount of chem- 
ical amebicide, up to one-half its amebicidal dosage, 
accomplishes significant lowering of incidence of side 
effects and toxicity. The two-way action concept can 
be extended to the inclusion of neomycin, for treat- 
ment of numerous other diarrheal diseases. 

Tyrothricin and its extractive, gramicidin, are also 
nonabsorbable antibiotics. They are employed main- 
ly for local action on the skin, and on certain mucous 
membranes such as the buccal cavity. 

Tyrocidine, the other component of tyrothricin, de- 
serves more extensive investigation of its properties. 
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YEH, BEAT. YOU CAN TELL ALL THE CATS 
IT’S COOL AND DRY. 


Drug and Cosmetic Industry 


We are referring, of course, to the superbly air-condi- 
tioned rooms in which our Soft Gelatin Capsules (and 
we hope your capsuled products) are manufactured 
and dried. 


No matter how hot and humid it may be outside, the 
atmosphere in which we encapsulate your product is 
maintained at optimum conditions. But this is only one 
of the precautions we take to insure rigid quality control 
— precautions we invite your Director of Control to 
check at our plant and laboratories. 


Won’t you call us to arrange a discussion of your needs 
and our services? We’d like to meet with you anytime. 


ncapsulations, inc. 





288 Chestnut St. / Newark 5, N. J. 
Newark phone—MA 4-5665 / N. Y. phone—PL 9-5880 
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PEDER DEVOLD 
F.NEST MEDICINAL 
COD LIVER OIL USP 


All potencies Vitamin Tested 


DEVOLKOD® VITAMIN OILS 
(Fortified Cod Liver Oils 
for Veterinary Use) 


/ DEVOLD VITAMINA & D ¥y 
FEEDING OILS 


DEVOLD VITAMIN A OILS 
ABOVE OILS ARE “STABILIZED” 


DEVOLKOD NON-DEST. 
COD LIVER OIL U.S.P. 


PEDER DEVOLD WHEAT GERM OIL 
IMPORT EXPORT 


PEDER DEVOLD OIL COMPANY 


division of 
CHAS. L. HUISKING & CO., Inc. 


417 Fifth Ave., New York 16, N.Y., Phone: ORegon 9-8400. Cables: Vitamine, N. Y. 
Piant & Warehouse: Lyndhurst, N.J Chicago Office: 435 N. Michigan Ave, 














for UNIFORM PURITY 
> UNIFORM TEXTURE 
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Experimental data and prac- 
tical manufacturing experience of over 
100 years’ specialization in beeswax and beeswax 
compounds are at your service without cost or 
obligation. Write about your beeswax problems to 
WILL & BAUMER CANDLE CO., INC. 
Dept. DC, Syracuse, N. Y. Established 1855 


Bleached White Beeswax — Yellow Beeswax — Stearic Acid 
Spermacti — Ceresine — Composition Waxes — Red Oil 
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PATENT THOUGHTS AND TRENDS 


(Continued from page 199) 


furthering the development of this useful art. 

“We conclude that the claimed compounds are 
‘useful’ within the meaning of section 101 and that 
there is a disclosure of the utility in the specification. 
We turn now to the question of whether the dis- 
closure of ‘the manner ... of . . . using’ is sufficient 
to comply with section 112.” 

With respect to the question of whether the ap- 
plicants had disclosed how to use the invention the 
court had the following to say: 

“The descriptions in patents are not addressed to 
the public generally, to lawyers or to judges, but, as 
section 112 says, to those skilled in the art to which 
the invention pertains or with which it is most nearly 
connected. The sufficiency of a specification must be 
tested in the light of this fact and judged by what it 
conveys to those who are skilled in the art. The 
judge’s task is to decide whether from the disclosure 
the man skilled in the art can make the invention 
and use it. If he can, this part of the statute is com- 
plied with, subject to the one further requirement 
that the inventor describe the best mode contemplated 
by him of carrying out his invention. 

“Let us now examine what appellants have dis- 
closed in their specification about their new com- 
pounds and how to use them. First, they have fully 
described their compounds and how to make them. 
No question has been raised as to this. Secondly, as 
. of carrying out’ their invention, 
their invention is the new compounds, not something 


to the ‘best mode . 


to be done with them. The only apparent way in 
which it can be ‘carried out,’ it seems to us, is to 
make the compounds and no question has been raised 
but that the best way known to the appellants of do- 
ing this has been disclosed. Finally. we come to the 
description of how to use the invention, i.e. the C-19 
14 OH-androstenes claimed. Appellants have said to 
those skilled in the art: Use them as intermediates to 
make other steroids having analogous structures; you 
can do this by hydrogenating the delta-5 double bonds 
by catalytic methods which you already know about. 
Similarly, with respect to other reactions. to which 
we referred above, other hydrolysis and oxidation 
procedures were suggesied and we have no doubt 
that those skilled in the steroid art would know of 
many other reactions in which they could use these 
intermediates in the course of their research. Are 
appellants entitled to a patent on this disclosure? We 
think they are. We are unable to see any fatal defect 
with respect to the disclosure of how to use the in- 
vention. 

“The Patent Office brief argues that granting this 
patent would not be a carrying out of the constitu- 
tional objective of promoting progress of the useful 
arts. With this contention we wholly disagree. How 
does the patent system of military awards in which 
medals are given out by the people to their heroes 
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as expressions of gratitude for their exceptional serv- 
ices? While the element of reward is one factor in 
the patent system, it is probably the least important. 
The patent system is an incentive system calculated 
to do two things, principally. First. it stimulates 
work, research, development, invention, and discov- 
ery by holding out the prospect of profit. Second, in 
exchange for and as a condition of the patent protec- 
tion, it secures a full disclosure of the invention. Pro- 
motion of the useful arts takes place through the com- 
bination of these two factors, the doing of the work 
and the disclosure of the results thereof. In the very 
nature of things, progress is made as the result of 
both the big and the little contributions, mostly the 
latter. We get a telephone or a triode—in modern 
jargon a ‘major scientific breakthrough’—-only at 
rare intervals. The seemingly little advances are the 
bread and butter of progress and sometimes turn out 
to be of much greater importance than at first 
thought. The biggest contribution the patent system 
makes to progress is to induce a steady flow of con- 
tributions and to secure their continuous disclosure.” 

Lest anyone might think the court was opening the 
door to even the most vague disclosures, the majority 
opinion was quick to point out that such was not the 
case at all. In this connection the court stated that 
it did ‘not mean to imply that applicants for patents 
on new compounds can now rest on an assumption 
that they are useful as intermediates and obtain 
patents without even suggesting what use may be 
made of them or How that use may be effected. We 
are not holding that a// compounds are inherently 
useful as ‘intermediates.’ We have reason to believe 
some are not, and it is a question of fact to be deter 
mined in each case. Assuming, however, that a given 
compound would be so useful, it would still be in- 
cumbent on the applicant to disclose what is to be 
made from it and how it would be done.” 





RECENT PATENTS 


2,938,766—Griffith Labs.—Sterilization of Hospital and 
Physicians’ Supplies. 
2,938,899—Merck—DescarbamyInovobiocins. 
2,938,900 — Merck — Methyl! Isopropylidine Keto-L- 
Rhamnofuranoside. 
2,938,901—Corn Products—Surgical Dusting Powder. 
2,938 ,921—Eli Lilly—Dichloropheny! Hydroxyethy! Iso- 
propylamine. 
2,938,917—Am. Cyanamid—Tetrahydroxy Pregnenes. 
2,939,818—Chas. Pfizer—Aqueous Penicillin Composi- 
tions. 
2,939,819—British Drug Houses—Alky! Hydroxy Preg- 
nynes. 
2,939,866—G. D. Searle—Androsta-Dien-Ones. 
2,939,868—Hoffmann-La Roche -— Methyl Amino Iso- 
xazolidone. 
2,939,870—UCLAF (France) — Dibenzo-Cyclohepta- 
diene Derivatives. 

(Continued on page 272) 
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WHicH 1s PURITY 


VITAMIN E comes pure from Roche. Nature has never surpassed the 
great purity of International Standard Roche Vitamin E Acetate (dl- 
alpha-Tocopherol Acetate), in its liquid or dry granular and fine powder 
forms. Vitamin product security comes from purity; Vitamin E purity 
comes right from Roche. 


Vitamins Come RIGHT From ROCHE® 


FINE CHEMICALS DIVISION © HOFFMANN-LA ROCHE INC. 
NUTLEY 10, N. J. © NORTH 7-5000 e NEW YORK CITY: OXFORD 5-1400 








PERFUME BASES 


Capture the mystery and exotic beauty of 
Nature’s floral bouquet the accepted 
choice for odor appeal in your cosmetic line. 


‘Neumann, Buslee & Wolfe. inc. 


~ 





5800 NORTHWEST HIGHWAY, CHICAGO 31, ILL. 
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Now, a new meaning for 
“High Speed” Packaging 


Designed and built to the highest 
standards of Swedish craftsmanship, 
the new Kisab line is giving real 
meaning to the oft used phrase 
“High Speed”. 

For instance, the KIPAK, shown at 
right, used for liquids, powders and 
granular substances,will fill and seal 
2500-5000 packages per hour; cellu- 
lose film, aluminum foil, cellophane, 
acetate, Saran, Pliofilm, etc. Sizes 
from 1346” x 1%6” to 5%46” x 17%6”. 


Other fine Kisab machines are de- 
signed to handle powders and grainy 
products in portion packages at from ; 
5,000-14,000 per hour; package tablets and similar objects 
in strips at speeds up to 18,000 per hour; or package such 
things as tooth brushes, sawblades or lollipops at up to 
3,900 per hour. 
Parts and service are never a problem as we 
maintain an expertly staffed, fully equipped 
service plant right here in the U.S. Write today 
for all the facts. 


ARENCO MACHINE 
COMPANY, INC. 











DEHYDROACETATE, SODIUM 


Fine Medicinal Chemicals 
Alphenal Allylbarbituric Acid 
Amobarbital Aprobarbital 
Barbital Butabarbital 
Pentobarbital Mephobarbital 
Phenobarbital Secobarbital 

Diallylbarbituric Acid 
also, the SALTS and OTHERS 











WITH EVERY POUND ... MORE GANE'S in QUALITY 
Manufacturer of Fine Medicinal Chemicals 


GANE’S CHEMICAL WORKS, INC. 
535 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. © YUkon 6-5780 
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COMING EVENTS..... 


AUGUST 
15-19 


15-19 


15-19 


15-19 


15-25 


27 


28 


ae 


SEPTEMBER 


1-7 


11-16 


12-14 


15-16 


15-18 


18-21 


18-21 


21 


25-27 


25-28 


26-30 


OCTOBER 
1 


3-7 


American Veterinary Medical Assn., national meeting, 
Denver, Colo. (Brian M. Foster, A.V.M.A., 600 So. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago 5, III.) 

Gordon Research Conferences, medicinal chemistry, Col- 
by Junior College, New London, N. H. 

Gordon Research Conferences, analytical chemistry, New 
Hampton School, New Hampton, N. H. 

Gordon Research Conferences, toxicology and safety 
evaluations, Kimball Union Academy, Meriden, N. H. 
International Symposium on the Chemistry of Natural 
Products, Australian Academy of Science, auspices of the 
Section of Organic Chemistry, IUPAC, Melbourne, Can- 
berra, and Sydney, Australia 

American Hospital Assn, (through September 1), Civic 
Auditorium, San Francisco, Calif. 
International Pharmaceutical Federation, general as- 
sembly (through September 2), Copenhagen, Denmark 
Gordon Research Conferences, cancer, Colby Junior Col- 
lege, New London, N. H. 


International Congress on Nutrition, International Union 
of Nutrition Scientists, Washington, D. C. 


Pharmaceutical Advertising Club, luncheon meeting, 
Hotel Roosevelt, N.Y.C. (D. Lindsay, P.A.C., Suite 608, 
489 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C.) 


American Chemical Society, national meeting, N. Y. C. 
(A.C.S., National Meetings Dept., 1155 Sixteenth St. 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C.) 


Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Assn., International Sec- 
tion, The Greenbrier, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. (Dr. 
Carl Banbach, P.M.A., 1411 K Street, Washington 5, D. C.) 
Society of Cosmetic Chemists, seminar, Hotel Drake, 
Chicago, Ill. (S.C.C., E. 63rd Street, N. Y. C. 21) 


Drug Chemical and Allied Trades Assn., annual meeting, 
Sagamore Hotel, Bolton's Landing, N. Y. (Helen L. Booth, 
D.C.A.T., One Liberty Street, N. Y. C. 3) 


Federal Wholesale Druggists’ Assn., annual convention, 
The Greenbrier, White Sulphur Springs, West Virginia 
(Ray C. Schlotterer, F.W.D.A., 2 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C. 
10) 


Packaging Machinery Manufacturers’ Institute, annual 
meeting (P.M.M.T., Room 863, 60 East 42nd Street, 
NY. C17) 


American Society of Perfumers, closed meeting (Dorothy 
A. Douglass, A.S.P., 630 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 20) 


Pharmaceutical Council of Greater New York, drug and 
cosmetic show, Trades Show Bldg., N. Y. C. 


American Institute of Chemical Engineers, Mayo Hotel, 
Tulsa, Okla. 
Instrument Society of America, annual meeting and in- 


strument-automation conference and exhibit, New York 
Coliseum, N. Y. C. 


Assn. of Clinical Pathologists, joint meeting with Assn. 
of Clinical Biochemists, Royal College of Surgeons, Lon- 
don, England. 


American Material Handling Society, meeting in conjunc- 
tion with Canadian material handling show, Show Mart, 
Montreal, Que. 
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5-7 


SA See 


10-12 


10-13 


13 


14-20 


16-19 


16-19 


17-19 


19 


19-21 


19-29 


23-27 


25 


25-26 


26-28 


31 


31 


NOVEMBER 
2 


12-19 
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OCTOBER (Continued) 


Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Assn., Biological Section, 
Boca Raton Hotel and Club, Boca Raton, Fla. (Dr. Karl 
Bambach, P.M.A., 1411 K Street, N.W., Washington 5, 
D. C.) 


National Vitamin Foundation, symposium, Jewish Hos- 
pital of St. Louis, St. Louis, Mo. (Wm. Rubin, N.V.F., 149 
East 78th Street, N. Y. C. 21) 


Assn. of Official Agricultural Chemists, annual meeting, 
Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D. C. 


Technical Assn. of the Pulp and Paper Industry, corru- 
gated containers conference, Royal York Hotel, Toronto, 
Canada 


Society of Cosmetic Chemists, Chicago Chapter, Chicago, 
il. 

Pharmaceutical Advertising Club, luncheon meeting, 
Hotel Roosevelt, N. Y. C. (D. Lindsay, P.A.C., Suite 608, 
489 Fifth Ave, N. Y. C.) 


National Wholesale Druggists’ Assn., annual convention, 
Americana, Bal Harbour, Fla. 


Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Assn., Financial Section, 
Boca Raton Hotel, Boca Raton, Fla. (Dr. Karl Bambach, 
P.M.A., 1411 K Street, Washington 5, D. C.) 


Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Assn., Public Relations 
Section, The Greenbrier, White Sulphur Springs, West 
Virginia (Dr. Karl Bambach—see above.) 


American Oil Chemists’ Society, fall meeting, Hotel New 
Yorker, N. Y. C. 


American Society of Perfumers, open meeting, Adver- 
tising Club, N. Y. C. (Dorothy A. Douglass, A.S.P., 630 
Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C. 20) 


Parenteral Drug Assn., annual convention, Statler Hilton 
Hotel, N. Y. C. (P.D.A., 1420 Snyder Avenue, Philadel- 
phia 45, Penna.) 


International Plastics Exhibition, ‘‘macroPlastic,’’ Exhibi- 
tion Halls, Utrecht, The Netherlands. 


National Assn. of Retail Druggists, Municipal Auditori- 
um, Denver, Colo. 





Assn. of C Iting Chemists & Chemical Engi Ss, an- 


tJ 


nual meeting and dinner, Hotel Shelburne, N. Y. C. 


Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Assn., Pharmaceutica! 
Contact Section, Washington Hotel, Washington, D. C. 
(Dr. Karl Bambach—see above.) 


Annual Symposium on Antibiotics, sponsored by Anti- 
biotics and Chemotherapy, and Antibiotic Medicine, May- 
flower Hote!, Washington, D. C. 


Packaging Institute, Inc., annual national packaging 
forum (through November 2) Statler Hilton Hotel, N. Y. C. 
(Chas. A. Feld, P.I., 342 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 17) 
American Management Assn., course in packaging 
(through November 4), Hotel Astor, N. Y. C. (A.M.A., 
1515 Broadway, N. Y. C. 36) 


Society of Cosmetic Chemists, New York Chapter, month- 
ly meeting, Hotel New Yorker, N. Y. C. (Dr. Saul Bell, 
S.C.C., 2 East 63rd St., N. Y. C. 21) 

Pharmaceutical Advertising Club, luncheon meeting, 
Hotel Roosevelt, N. Y. C. (D. Lindsay, P.A.C., Suite 608, 
489 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C.) 

Society of C tic Chemists, Chicago Chapter, Chicago, 
il. 

Pan-American Congress of Pharmacy and Biochemistry, 
Santiago, Chile 
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wuicu is UNIFORMITY 


VITAMIN E comes amazingly uniform from Roche. Every batch of Vitamin 
E Acetate that Roche ever makes (and Nature never surpasses) dupli- 
cates every property, potential, characteristic, and superiority of all the 
other International Standard dl-alpha-Tocopherol Acetate (liquid, dry 
granules, fine powder) that Roche safely and surely supplies you for 
vour Vitamin E products. 


Vitamins Come RIGHT From ROCHE® 


FINE CHEMICALS DIVISION © HOFFMANN-LA ROCHE INC. 
NUTLEY 10, N. J. @ NORTH 7-5000 ¢ NEW YORK CITY: OXFORD 5-1400 














SYNAROME 


CORPORATION of AMERICA 


Telephone 252 West 30th St. 
LA 4-1525 New York 1, N. Y. 


PRODUCT G.S. 


A major component of the Geranium note 
has been synthesized by Synarome. This 
material not only has lift and natural 
character but also has the holding power 
so necessary for creams and soaps. 








Division of 
AMERICAN AROMATICS, INC. 


@ Perfume Compounds ®@ Essential Oils 


@ Aromatic Chemicals 
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DAWE’S 
a dependable source for 







Promptly available in any quantity. 
Dawe’s high quality is assured. 


Write for technical data and samples. 







DAWE'S 


LABORATORIES, INC. 
4800 South Richmond Street 
Chicago 32, Illinois 








GELLOID 


(Pure calcium Carragheen sulfate) 


GUMS 
ARABIC—TRAGACANTH—KARAYA 


(Whole, granular or powdered) 


HYDROSULFITE of SODA 


(Pharmaceutical grade) 


SULPHONATED OILS 


(Vegetable and mineral bases) 


VISCO GUM E 


(Specially prepared for wave-set solutions) 





Ask for 
‘The Story of Water Soluble Gums’ 


JACQUES WOLF cn 


A SUBSIDIARY OF 
NOPCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


60 Park Place, Newark, N. J. 
Plants: Clifton, N. J., Carlstadt, N. J., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
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NOVEMBER (Continued) 


14 Salesmen's Assn. of the American Chemical Industry, 
annual sales clinic, Hotel Roosevelt, N. Y. C. (S.A.A.C., 
60 East 42nd. St., N. Y. C. 17) 

Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Assn., Research and De- 
velopment Section, The Cloister, Sea Island, Ga. (Dr. Karl 
Bambach, P.M.A., 1411 K Street, Washington 5, D. C.) 


14-16 


16 American Society of Perfumers, open meeting, Advertis- 
ing Club, N. Y. C. (Dorothy A. Douglass, 630 Fifth Ave., 
N. Y. C. 20) 

29 Society of Cosmetic Chemists, annual meeting, Hotel 
Biltmore, N. Y. C. (S.C.C., 2 East 63rd St., N. Y. C. 21) 

30 Toilet Goods Assn., Scientific Section, Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel (Kathryn Fitzpatrick, 1270 Avenue of the Americas, 


N. Y. C. 20) 
DECEMBER 
1-2. American Medical Assn., clinical meeting, Washington, 
BD: <. 


3-9 Chemical Specialties Manufacturers Assn., annual meet- 
ing, Hollywood Beach Hotel, Hollywood, Fla. (C.S.M.A., 
50 East 41st St., N. Y. C. 17) 

5-7 Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Assn., eastern regional 
meeting, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, N. Y. C. (Dr. J. O'Neill 
Closs, 1411 K Street, N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 

8 Pharmaceutica! Advertising Club, luncheon meeting, 
Hotel Roosevelt, N. Y. C. (D. Lindsay, P.A.C., Suite 608, 
489 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C.) 

Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Assn., mid-year meeting, 

Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, N. Y. C. (Dr. J. O'Neill Closs— 


see above.) e 


12-14 


PATENT THOUGHTS AND TRENDS 


(Continued from page 269) 


2,940,899—University of California — Anti-Tubercular 
Agents-Isonictotinyl! Hydrazone Derivatives. 
2,940,901—E. Kodak—Coated Medicaments. 
2,940,902—F. A. Vorsatz (Germany )—Cosmetic Cream 
Process. 

2,910,905-9—Chas. Pfizer—Tetrocycline Processes. 

2,910,968 —Merck—Dimethylated Steroids. 
2,910,969—Am. Cyanamid—Piperazines. 

2,9 10,970—May and Baker (England)—Isonicotinyl Hy- 
drazide Derivatives. 

2,910,971—-Olin Mathieson—Tetrahydrooxazinones. 
2,940,972—Dr. Karl Thomae G.m.b.H.—-Pteridines. 
2,9.:10,974-6—Sterling Drug—Dihydroquinolines. 
2,940,980—Am. Cyanamid—Thiadiazoline Sulfonamides. 
2,940,981—Martin Company—lIsolating and Crystalliz- 
ing Chlorophyll. 

2,9:10,989—Syntex—Androstanolone. 
2,940,990-—Syntex—17-Diacetals of Estrone. 
2,940,991—Abbott Labs. — Diphenyl Thiolpropionic 
Acids. 

2,940,996—Schering—X-Ray Diagnostic Agent. 
2,941,001—Chas. Pfizer—Dimethylamino Pentanol Di- 
ethobromide. 

2,941,924—Soc. Us. Chim. Rhone-Poulenc — Monoeth- 
anolamine Salt of «-(Acetylamino) Isocaproic Acid. 
2,911,925—Allied Labs. — Bovine Rhinotracheitis Vac- 


cine. 
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2,941,926 — Colgate-Palmolive — Chlorophyll Dental 
Powder. 

2,941,996—Merck—12a-Halo Pregnanes. 
2,9-41,997-8—Olin Mathieson—Acetal and Ketals of Di- 
hydroxyprogestarone. 

2,941,999—Soc. Us. Chim. Rhone-Poulenc — Phenthia- 
zines. 

2,942,000—Labs. Delagrange S.A.P. (France) — Theo- 
phylline-7-Acetic Acid Deriv. 
2,942,001—Ciba—Piperazo-Pyridazines. 
2,942,010—Merck—Chlozo Hydroxy Corticosterone. 
2,942,011—Merck—Bromo Dihydro Allohydrocortisone. 
2,942,012—Merck—16-Keto Steroids. 
2,9-42,029—Givaudan—Patchoulione. 
2,913,019—-Norwich Pharmacal—Anticoccidial Composi- 
tion. 

2,913,022—Ravensberg (Germany )—Substituted Pyrazo- 
lones. 

2,9-13,086—Olin Mathiesons—Substituted Azaphenothia- 
zine. 

2,943,087—Dr. Karl Thomae (Germany) — Benzooxa- 
lines. 

2,913,090—Am. Cyanamid—Substituted Piperazines. 
2,943,098—Am. Cyanamid—Pregnadienes. 
2,913,978—Merck—A llop: egnanes. 

2,913,979--N. M. ELIAS—Foam-Producing Spermicides. 
2,9-13,980—Lepetit S.p.A. (Italy) —Thiadiazoles. 
2,915,981—Reseazch Corp.—Thysotrophen Derivs. 

2,9 14,029—Aeroprojects, Inc.—Aerosolization Process. 
2,944,052—Julian Labs.—Epoxy Pregnanes. 
2,914,053—Smith, Kline & French Labs.—Substituted 2- 
Phenothiaziny! Trifluoromethyl Ketones. 
2,9.14,051—Smith, Kline & French Labs.—Substituted 
Phenothiazinylalkyl Aminosulfonylpiperazines. 
2,944,055—Upjohn — Alkyl Hydroxyalkylamino Indole 
N-Oxides. 

2,911,057—Upjohn—Pyrimidines. 

2,914,059—N. Elming et al.—Acetamidomethyl Acetoxy- 
methyl! Furan. 

2,944,060—Abbott Labs.—Urazoles. 

2,944,061—Soc. Us. Chim. Rhone-Poulenc—Nitro Imi- 
dazolealkanols. 

2,9-14,062—Ciba—-Benzimidazolyl Aryl Acetamides. 
2,941,064—Francesco Vismara S.p.A.—Benzyloxy Indole 
B-Propionazide. 

2,914,067—G. D. Searle—Oxygenatedestradienes. 
2,944,068—G. D. Searle—Alkynyl and Alkynyl Estra- 
dienols. 

2,944,069—Upjohn—Alkylpregnane Diones. 
2,914,071—Merck—Acyl Hydrazines. 
2,944,074—Hoffmann-La Roche—Esters of 2-Carbamyl- 
phenyl Phosphate. 

2,9-14,081—Am. Cyanamid—Dipheny] Alkylenediamines. 
2,911,869—Soc. Monsavon-L’Oreal—Hair Dyeing Proc- 
ess. 

2,9-14,938-—Wm. S. Merrell—Tri-P-Anisyl Chloroethyl- 
ene. 

2,9144,939—Merck—Purification of Neomycin. 
2,944,940—Armour & Co.—Adrenocorticotrophin and 
Zinc Composition. 
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New High-speed, Conveyor-line 
AEROSOL CODE IMPRINTER 












me. | ee e Quickly adjustable for different 
we Se 2 sizes without use of change parts 
e Does not require cutting of line . . . no dead plates needed 
e Automatic NO-JAM watchman included with machine 
e Fits in minimum space—needs only 30” 
e Imprints up to 600 cans per minute 
e Gives excellent results on flat or recessed concave surfaces 
e Simplified 2-roll fast-dry flexographic inking system 

holds enough ink for round-the-clock operation 


@ Install it yourself in a few hours Write today for details on 


“TB AEROSOL CODER” 


GOTTSCHO Dept. € 
HILLSIDE 5, N.J. 





First and foremost in 
automatic production-line 


CODING, MARKING and 
IMPRINTING machines 


In Canada: Richardson Agencies, Ltd. - Toronto & Montreal 











J 
AN vine additive 


for cosmetics 


PY) ott 


BRAND OF DIAPHENE 
ANTISEPTIC 
ODOR INHIBITING 


Lasts ...and lasts... and lasts! 


oe ote), b- 
POWDERS 
|e} —feojete]. 7.¥. ha 
MEDICAMENTS 


NON-SENSITIZING 
NON-IRRITATING 


*REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 
NDA MASTER FILE AVAILABLE ON REQUEST 


eg od. @ 1, Mod | 1, (i Lov .0 ean, Lom Sy 
mi Dp G.E Ww oO 6.6 N J 
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Isopropyl Quinoline 
Ethyl Anthranilate 


Diacetyl e 


Aromatic Chemicals 
FOR PERFUMERY AND FLAVORS 


6 Isobutyl Quinoline 


° Isobutyl Anthranilate 


Acetyl Propionyl 


Acetoin 


Fairmount 


CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
136 Liberty St., N.Y. 6, N.Y. © Plant: Newark, N.J. 


INC. 

















































SHAPES, ALL SIZES. 
CLEAN, FAST AND 
ECONOMICAL, SAVES 
TIME, LABOR AND 
MONEY. NEVER A 
SERVICE PROBLEM. 


FOR DETAILS WRITE TO: 


DEPT. DC-8, 


CODEDGE 


LABEL DATING AND CODING 
MACHINE. CODES LABELS, ALL 







WILL CODE OVER 


2009 LABELS PER MINUTE 





VERSATILE © QUICK CHANGE OVER 


GRIFFIN-RUTGERS, 


INC. 


14 HARWOOD COURT, SCARSDALE, N. Y. 


















Oitaktents 


CEDAR GROVI 


MINK OIL 


For High Grade Cosmetics 

Prepared under Quality Control Methods 
Largest producers in the U. S. 

Triple refined; also Esters of Mink Oil 
Data and samples on request 


, NEW JERSEY 
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2,944,941—Vaxico, Inc.—Dentifrice For Reducing Gin- 
gival Inflammation. 

2,944,942—Monsavon-L’Oreal — Methylsilyl Mercapto- 
acetates And Their Use in Treating Hair. 
2,945,026—Soc. Us. Chim. Rhone-Poulenc—16-Amino 
Steroid Derivatives. 

2,945,028—Syntex—Spirosten Dione. 

2,945,029—Les Labs. Fr. de Chimiotherapie—Pregnene 
One Derivatives. 

2,945,030—Smith, Kline & French Labs.—Aralkyl Phen- 
othiazinylalkyl Piperazines. 

2,945,031—Smith, Kline & French Labs.—Methylene- 
dioxy Phenothiazines. . 
2,945,032—Ciba—Piperidinium Compounds. 
2,945,033—J. R. Geigy—Triazinylamino Phenyl Cour- 
marins. 

2,945,036-7—Ciba—Phthalazium Compounds. 
2,945,038—Hoffmann-La Roche—5-Fluorocytosine. 
2,945,040—Farbwerke Hoechst — Isonicotinic Acid N- 
Oxide Polyhalogen Diphenyl Alkyl Amides. 
2,945,041—Am. Home Products—Nicotinic Acid Ester 
of Hydroxy Alkyleneimino-Diacetamides. 

2,945,042—E. A. Ferguson—Nicotinoyl Hydantoins. 
2,945 ,043-4—Ciba—Benzimidazoles. 

2,945,045—Argus Chem. Corp. — Chlorinated Methyl 
Hydantoin Propane Sulfonic Acid. 

2,945,046—Francesco Vismara S.p.A.—Benzyloxy Car- 
boxyindoly! Propionic Acid. 

2,945,047— Abbott Labs—Thiosemicarbazides. 

2,945,048 — Lasdon Foundation — Alkoxy Estratrien 
Diols. 

2,945,064—Merck—Hydroxy Phenacylamines. 


MANAGEMENT FORUM 


(Continued from page 227) 


The Office Caste System 

Modern Offices Procedures conducted a survey 
recently to discover the effects of the caste system in 
offices. Says MOP, “The caste system, deeply en- 
trenched, mocks one of business’ oldest legends: that 
a company is one big happy family. This threadbare 
tradition is chanted with a steady repetition. When 
companies drop the barriers of caste, it costs them 
money.” 

The article goes on to quote a lot of office managers 
who were interviewed around the country. Some of 
the quotes are funny, some stupid. The best of the lot 
was one quote from a bright young executive. 

“We came out bloody. We decided each depart- 
ment should have parties at employees’ homes. I 
guess we were trying to promote togetherness, but 
the whole idea was filled with bad feeling. We ran 
into petty personality fights, accusations of favorit- 
ism, severe back-biting that carried over into the 
office. The whole thing simply backfired on us.” 

Can you imagine a damn fool like that? What else 
could have been expected? 

I know all about the caste system. I’ve seen it oper- 
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ate in social affairs in little towns where Mr. Big’s 
wife is the social dictator, even though she may be a 
yard across the backside and have the manners of a 
sow with side pockets. How the wives defer to Mrs. 
Big is revolting, but what they say about her after- 
wards is something else again. I wouldn’t dare print 
some of the remarks I’ve heard. These “social” affairs 
are not mandatory on the surface. They are always 
limited to management personnel. But actually they 
are mandatory. When Mrs. Big issues invitations to 
a cocktail party, “brunch” on Sunday morning, or to 
a “hunt breakfast” (I always miss the horses), let 
any minor echelon executive or his wife fail to show, 
at their peril! Such affairs are by royal command. Of 
course the rabble, such as chemists, enginers, and ac- 
countants, are never invited to such awesome social 
events, which are duly reported by the local paper in 
servile phrases (the editor knowing that he’d better 
give Mrs. Big’s party feature space on the “society” 
page or else lose some important advertising, if not 
his job. 

Christmas parties are a bit different. Everybody 
does have more or less “togetherness,” and even Mr. 
Big, after his fourth old-fashioned, has been known to 
pat a well-rounded butt or two! 


Luck in Industry 

If you paid any attention to some people in the 
trade, you’d believe that the success of their com- 
panies was entirely due to them. If you suggested 
that their success might be 90 per cent luck and 10 
per cent administrative ability, you’d be sure to 
arouse resentment, if not enmity. But no one looking 
at the pharmaceutical industry objectively can deny 
the role of luck in its affairs. 

Most of the successful firms in the trade were 
lucky in that they were founded at a time when there 
was no Food and Drug law or, at best, a very in- 
adequate one. They could claim virtually everything 
for their products, and most of them did. New prod- 
ucts could be launched without licenses. Extensive 
clinical testing was not required. The firms estab- 
lished before World War I had the impetus of that 
war to boost them on. Those established after World 
War I had the Second War to push them along. Add 
to these facts a growing economy and a growing 
population, and it is difficult to see how anyone lucky 
enough to have started in this business during the 
past 50 years could have been anything else but suc- 
cessful. 

The same thing can be said of me. I was lucky 
enough to have started at the right time, when the 
industry was a big kitchen-sink industry—mechan- 
ically archaic—and there was no other engineer in 
the country damn fool enough to specialize in the 
pharmaceutical industry, especially in 1930. So I had 
no competition. And no business either—for a while. 
But I had luck, and eventually the business rolled in 
—without solicitation. 
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AUTOMATIC TUBE FILLING, 





POLYETHYLENE & METAL TUBES 
Simplicity * Lower Price 
Immediate Delivery! 





* 120 Gross Daily—One Operator. 

* 15 Minutes to Change Size. Very low 
Change cost. 

* Quickly Cleaned — No Hose — Fills 
Tubes, Jars or Cans. 

* Accurate Fill—No drip—No smearing— 
No air. 

* Handles all metal and Polyethylene tubes. 
Model RV-7 from %” to 112” diam. x 
7,” high. RV-10 from 1” to 2%” diam. 
x 12” high. 

* Two-fold—tThree-fold or Quadruple fold 
on RV-7. Two-fold or Three-fold on RV-10. 

* No tube—no fill. Coding jaws—dAuto- 
matic Ejector. 

* Cap Tightener. 

* Stainless Steel Contact Parts. 

* Fully guaranteed — Replacement parts 


and service readily available. 
COMPLETE SERVICE and PARTS FROM STOCK 


WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE 
FOLDER AND PRICES 





EXCLUSIVE KALIX-DUPUY DISTRIBUTOR 


91-93 NEW JERSEY RAILROAD AVE. 
NEWARK 5, N.-J. ¢« MArket 2-3103 








by BRAUN 


GLASS AND 
Pia Ss T 1 
aa iy LES 
“i Bee Oy, tan” 
SINC 


a betele.. 


W. BRAUN CO. 


CHICAGO 6, ILL 300 N. Canal Street 
Andolph é 63 
NEW YORK, N.Y 


T. PAUL, MINN 
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Classified Advertising 








Help Wanted 


Help Wanted 


Business Opportunities 








PHARMACEUTICAL DEVELOPMENT— Pharma- 
ceutical chemist, biochemist or pharmacologist 
well versed in ethical and proprietary drug 


developing, who has ability to write tech 


nical background material, sales instructions 
and can exercise Ingenuity In contributing 
to product development program. Excellent 


opportunity for employment of either laboratory 
or administrative talents. Send resume = and 
salary requirements to Box AU-2 in care of 


Drug & Cosmetic Industry 


COSMETIC CHEMIST for established company in 
New York metropolitan area for quality control 
of raw materials and manufacturing. Opportunity 
to expand into research and development. All re 
plies held in = strictest confidence. Send resume 
giving complete background, education, experi- 
ence and salary requirements. Box AU-4, Drug 


& Cosmetic Industry. 





EXPERIENCED P ER FU M E COMPOUNDER 
WANTED for large essential oil house located 
in New York City. Write to Box AU-5, Drug & 
Cosmetic Industry giving details and salary re- 
quirements. All replies will be kept confidential. 





PHARMACEUTICAL CHEMIST FOR QUALITY 
CONTROL. A progressive and expanding medium 
sized midwestern pharmaceutical manufacturer 
needs man experienced in all types of modern 
drug assay and capable of directing the work of 
others in quality control. Replies will be = con- 
fidential and acknowledged. Box AU-6, Drug & 


Cosmetic Industry. 





SALESMAN WANTED: Major private label man- 
ufacturer of soaps and toiletries needs top flight 
salesman. Handle present accounts and develop 
new business. Experience and contact important. 
Salary plus expenses. Address Box AU-7, Drug & 


Cosmetic Industry. 








Machinery and Equipment For Sale 








MODERN 
REBUILT 
MACHINERY 


Coating Pans—14”, 28”, 32”, 36”, 42” sizes. 

Colton 6 ft. diam, S. S. Revolving Pan. 

F. J. Stokes Model 90-D Automatic Stainless 
Steel Tube Filler and Closer. 

Pneumatic Scale High Speed Automatic Car- 
toning Line with Feeder, Bottom Sealer, 
Top Sealer, Wax Liner and all intercon- 
necting conveyors 

Pneumatic Scale 4-Head High Speed Cappers. 

Package Machinery Models FA, FA2, FA4 
Wrappers, with and without Electric Eyes. 

Hayssen. Scandia, Hudson Sharp Overwrap 
Machines—all sizes. 

Package Machinery Models F10 and F10 J 
Kraft Paper Bundlers. 

Pak Rapid Model A Pill Wrapper. 

W. & P. 3,000 gal. Jacketed Mixers. 
Baker Perkins, Day, W. & P. Heavy Duty 
Jacketed Mixers, 2, to 200 gal. caps. 

Day 50 to 10,000 Ib. Dry Powder Mixers. 

Stokes & Smith DD-2 Rotary Tablet Machine. 

Mikro 1SH, 2TH, 3TH, 4TH Pulverizers. 

Standard Knapp, A-B-C, Ferguson and Ceco 
Carton Sealers. 

Fitzpatrick Model D, $.S. Comminuter. 

Tell Us All Your Machinery Requirements 

Complete Details Promptly Submitted. 


UNION STANDARD EQUIPMENT CO. 
318-322 Lafayette St. 167 N. May St. 
New York 12, N. Y. Chicago 7, Ill. 
CAnal 6-5333 SEely 3-7845 










LY 

Rebuilt 
Mac hiner yan 
Established 1918 \y=/ 

















AROMATICS 


This Company, a leader in its field, located in New 
Jersey, is seeking a good laboratory technician 
Applicants should have experience in aromatic field, 
have a good nose for odors, and have some Chemical 
background. Salary commensurate with experience. 
All benefits. 

Please reply to BOX AU-1 giving full details of past 
experience indicating salary desired. 

DRUG & COSMETIC INDUSTRY 
101 West 31st St., New York 1, N. Y. 














Situations Wanted 





RESEARCH DIRECTOR, strong experience cos 


metics, household chemical specialties, perfumes, 
aerosols, flavors. Combines imagination with ex 
cellent background rganic chemistry, applica 
tions research. Technical sales, marketing experi 
ence permit complete follow-through from idea to 
successful marketing. Seek progressive firm that 
values scientist who can contribute to policy. 


Box AU-9, Drug & Cosmetic Industry. 





TOLLETRIES CUTIVE desires new connes 





tion. Offers technical skills in product develop- 
ment, production, perfumery, combined with 
marketing, sales and promotional experience 
Qualified to handle international operations. Box 


AU-10, Drug & Cosmetic Industry. 





UNITED STATE PHARMACOPOEIA XVI 
now available... . 


Revised every five years, this 
1960 edition replaces U.S.P. XV, 
which was published in 1955. 


Contains 908 monographs, 1200 pages, 
bound in cloth, $10. 


Send order to Book Department 


DRUG & COSMETIC INDUSTRY 
101 WEST 31st ST., NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 














Machinery Wanted 





WANTED—used Homogenizer 15-30 gallons per 
hour 8000-10000 P.S.I. Send full particulars to 
Neoco Corporation, 1001 N. MeCadden Place, Los 
Angeles 38, Calif. 





Machinery and Equipment For Sale 





FOR SALE: Sparkler 18-D-8 Stainless Filter, 
Stokes R, DDS-2 tablet presses, 756 gal. jktd. 
stainless fermenter, Buflovak 110 sq. ft. vacuum 
shelf dryers; Buflovak 700 sq. ft. foreed cireula 
tion evaporator. Perry Equipment Corp., 1429 
N. 6th St., Phila. 22, Pa. 

FOR SALE:—Stainless Steel Kettles—60 to 300 
Gals.; Stainless Steel Tanks 500 & 600 Gals.; 
Port. Agitators 1/3 HP 420 rpm.: 7% HP Ag 
@ 1200 rpm.; Colton #4 Worm Style Stainless 
Steel Tube Filler w/Closer; Stokes 90-D Auto 
matic Tube Filler & Closer S.S. parts; S & 8S 
Model G-1 Auger Filler, S.S. parts; Triangle 
Carton Gluer & Sealer; Stokes 238 Drying 
Cabinet; Stokes ‘‘E’’—'‘F’’ & ‘‘R’’ Single Punch 
Tablet Machines; Horiz. Spiral Mixers 1000 & 
2000%; Stainless Spiral Mixer—-20002; Send for 
Bulletin A-45 for latest tists. The Machinery & 
Equipment Co., Used Div. of Haring Equipment 
Corp., 91-93 New Jersey R.R. Ave., Newark 5, 
N. J., MArket 2-3103 

















EXQUISITE FRENCH TYPE PERFUME guar- 
inteed to contain 24 ounces perfume oil to the 
gallon and also natural ambergris. In beautiful 
ounce spillproof boitles with goldtone cap. Boxed 
and handsomely wrapped in gold foil paper. 
Retail value $10.00 each. Costs $18.00 per dozen 
postpaid. For sampling one shipped postpaid for 
$1.50, unconditional guarantee. Parfums Desan, 
507 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 





EXQUISITE LONG LASTING FRENCH TYPE 
PERFUME in beautiful polished brass metal en- 
cased dram flacons. Packed in gold foil boxes, 
two odeurs, Retail value $2.00 each. Costs $6.00 
per dozen postpaid. For sampling two shipped 
postpaid for $1.00, unconditional guarantee. Par- 
fums Desan, 507 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 





HAIR DYE APPLICATOR | flow-controlled ap 
plies any liquid permanent wave and etc. Pat- 
ented royalty or outright. Box AU-3, Drug & 
Cosmetic Industry. 





ARE YOU LOOKING FOR SOMETHING NEW 
to make some money’ Here it is. A concentrated 
hair conditioner shanipoo. Two-drams ot con- 
centrate makes 8 ounces of finished shampoo. 
Rich lather, good body, costs less than 50c a 
gallon to make. Sells for $2.75 a gallon in a 
plastic bottle. Complete formulas $500.00. Dem- 
onstrations only. Money back guarantee if not 
satisfied. Box AU-8, Drug & Cosmetic Industry. 





THE ORIGINAL 
Refined 
After Years of Research and Development 
work, plus advanced processing methods and 
more efficient facilities, make greater pro- 
duction and lower prices possible. We now 
offer the Original, Skin-tested, (Cosmetic- 
Pharmaceutical grade) Refined Mink Oil, 
Net 30 days f.o.b. Waldwick, N. J. in lots 
of less than 6 Ibs., $7.00 Ib.; 6-50 Ibs., 
$4.25; 51-75 Ibs., $3.50; 76-100 Ibs., $3.00; 
over 100 Ibs., $2.75. 


Sample and data on request from 

H. T. WADSWORTH 

330 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. Room 1204 
Mfgd. by Minkolein Co., Inc., Waldwick, N. J. 




















INFORMATION 
PLEASE... 
Where Can | Find 


the complete, authoritative 
directory for packages, 
equipment, chemicals, 
perfume materials used by 
cosmetic and fragrance 
manufacturers? 


The Answer 


DRUG & COSMETIC CATALOG 
101 WEST 31st ST., NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 











TRADE MARK RECORD For Perfumes, Cosmetics, Soaps. The Record 
helps you determine what trade-marks exist with respect to any par- 
ticular word, group of words or group of letters or numerals which 
you may be considering for your own mark. This will save you much 
valuable time and money which you would otherwise spend in re- 
search. The original Record and First, Second, and Third Supplements 
—all for $15. postpaid. Book Department DRUG & COSMETIC 
INDUSTRY, 101 West 31st St., New York 1, N. Y. 
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